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At  tlta  prarat  time,  when  »  misandenundiiig  eoncenuDg 
the  HiJy  PlaoM  at  Jemulem  hu  giren  riM  to  «  mr  involnng 
four  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  the  mind  natnnllj  reverts 
to  the  period  when  nearlj  atl  the  military  power  of  Europe  made 
a  descent  on  Paleatine  for  the  recovery  of  them  from  the 
poeuMon  of  the  infideb.  It  would  seem  that  the  interest  in 
these  places  is  still  alive;  and  the  history  of  the  Holy  Wan 
of  Palestine  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
may  be  aapposed  to  form  an  attractive  theme  for  the  general 
rewler. 

UodOT  tbjf  iwpnmott  H^or  Proctor's  «xod\«nX  ^^QaKnn 


1  FBEFACE. 

of  the  CnuwleB"  hu  been  carefullT  revised,  some  addition! 
made,  a  serieB  of  illuetrative  engravingB,  executed  b;  first-rate 
artJBtB,  introduced,  and  the  edition  is  now  Teapectfullj  sub- 
mitted  to  the  pablio. 

The  editor,  in  the  perfonnance  of  his  doty,  has  been  stmck 
with  tbe  masterly,  clear,  and  Incid  method  in  which  the  author 
has  executed  the  work — a  work  of  conmdcrable  difficulty,  when 
we  consider  the  long  period  and  the  multiplicity  of  important 
events  embraced  in  the  history;  nor  has  the  editor  been  less 
impressed  with  tfao  vigorous  style,  and  the  happy  power  of  giv- 
ing Tividaesa,  oolqtir  and  thrilling  interest  to  the  events  which 
he  narrate^  so  eonspicuous  in  Major  Proetm-'t^history,  No 
other  bistoriau  of  the  Grasades  baa  snooeeded  in  oomprising  bo 
complete  mad  entertuniDg  a'  narrative  in  m  reasonable  a 

compass. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

%\t  licsl   tfrsssif. 


.—CAUSES  OF  THE  CBU8ADE8. 

« HE  terra  Cbusade  is  derived 
from  the  Freacli  word  Croimde, 
and  it)  employed  to  deBigimte 
that  seriea  of  extmordinary 
expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Western  natiotis  of  Europe, 
duringthe  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  Tba 
tjmee  t^  time  consumed  in  these  strvnea  «u\£tvni«» 
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extends  over  nearly,  if  not  quite^  two  hundred  years, 
and  in  whatever  light  we  contemplate  them,  thc^  oon- 
stitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Nothmg  like 
them  had  been  seen  before  in  either  the  ancient  or 
the  modem  world,  and  nothing  like  them  has  been 
seen  since ;  and  it  is  the  otgect  of  the  present  volume 
to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  to  de- 
scribe the  incidents  by  which  they  were  accompanied, 
and  to  estimate  the  consequences  that  followed  from 
them. 

The  predisposing  circumstances  which  led  to  those 
famous  enterprises,  and  thereby  impressed  such  singu- 
lar features  on  the  history  of  the  period,  are  •to  be 
sought  rather  in  the  general  aspect  and  feelings  of 
society  during  the  ages  immediately  antecedent,  than 
in  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  events.  Amid 
the  lawless  violence  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
settlement  of  the  feudal  system,  the  voice  of  religion 
could  seldom  be  heard  above  the  perpetual  din  of 
armed  rapine;  and  her  influence,  instead  of  being- 
habitually  exercised  over  the  consciences  of  men,  wfis 
felt  only  with  startling  remorse  in  some  brief  interval 
of  sickness  or  calamity.  Then,  the  rude  and  super- 
stitious  warrior,  with  the  same  untempered  energy  of 
passion,  was  prepared  to  rush  at  once  from  the  perpe- 
tration of  atrocious  crime  to  seek  its  atonement  in 
exercises  qf  the  severest  penance.  Equally  among 
i^hutobmen  and  laity,  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
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times,  Boch  as  it  was,  knew  no  other  mode  of  recon- 
dlement  with  offended  Heaven,  than  in  these  acts  of 
mortification.  But,  if  many  sought  to  expiate  their 
guilt  in  the  passive  austerities  of  the  cloister,  it  was 
more  congenial  to  the  restless  and  enterprising  charac- 
ter which  marked  the  Northern  mind,  to  embrace  the 

• 

encounter  with  fatigue  and  peril,  as  the  surest  test 
and  the  most  acceptable  tribute  of  repentant  faith. 
The  Romish  clergy,  therefore,  probably  only  indulged 
instead  of  creating  a  popular  inclination,  when,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  they  began  to  commute 
the  more  ancient  penances  enjoined  by  the  canons  of 
the  church,  for  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  the  shrines 
of  various  saints,  and  above  all  to  Jerusalem.  The 
desire  of  visiting  the  places  where  celebrated  events 
have  occurred,  seems,  indeed,  a  curiosity  too  deeply 
implanted  in  our  nature  to  belong  to  any  particular 
time  or  condition  of  man ;  but  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  hallowed  scene  of  human  redemption 
were  calculated  to  sanctify  this  feeling  with  peculiar 
interest,  and  had  rendered  journeys  to  Jerusalem  not 
uncommon  in  some  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 
When  this  practice  was  communicated  to  the  Gothic 
nations,  the  love  of  pilgrimages  gradually  became 
almost  a  universal  passion;  and  though  its  objects 
were  deformed  by  the  grossneas  of  superstition,  and 
its  course  much  diverted  to  Rome  itself,  and  to  those 
ahrines  in  different  countries  at  which  pretended  ml- 
ncies  were  wrought,  especially  that  ot  St*  5wKVft%  tkN 
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Compostella,  in  Spain,  the  stream  of  mistaken  yet 
sincere  devotion  continued  to  set  steadily  toward  the 
shores  of  Palestine. 

But  the  impulse  Avhich,  above  all  otliers,  had  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  ardour  for  pilgrimages,  arose 
from  a  growing  belief,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse 
would  speedily  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ approached ;  and  that  the  terrors  of  the  last 
judgment  would  immediately  follow.*  In  proportion 
as  this  erroneous  interpretation  of  sacred  prophecy 
gained  wider  credence^  the  Western  World  became 
violently  agitated  with  fearful  forebodings  of  the 
destruction  which  awaited  the  earth ;  every  delusive 
form  of  propitiation  for  sin,  in  penance  and  pilgri- 
mage, was  eagerly  embraced ;  and,  asit  was  concluded 
that  to  visit  the  scenes  of  redemption  was  both  a 
meritorious  and  a  preservative  act,  multitudes  annu- 
ally flocked  to  Jerusalem,  to  revive  and  recover  those 
hopes  of  salvation  which  withered  under  the  remem- 
bmnce  of  habitual  guilt.  When  an  expedient  so  qui- 
eting to  the  consciences  of  men  in  a  state  of  society 


^  Cftron.Guil.Oodelli,  (io  RecueUdesHiitoriensFrangais,  vol.  x.,)  p^ 
S62.  Be  Vic  et  de  Yaisette,  Hut.  de  Languedoc,  vol.  ii.  p.  86-117,  &o, 
Ab  Robertson  has  remarked,  (Bitt,  of  Charter  F!,  vol.  i.  note  18,) 
eveo  many  of  the  oharterB  of  the  tenth  century  haye  &r  preambie, 
^'Appropinquanie  mundi  iermino,"  &c.,  (seeing  that  the  end  of  the 
world  13  at  hand.^ 
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equally  fruitful  of  crime  and  superstition,  had  once 
been  discovered,  inducements  were  not  wanting  for 
its  rt>petition ;  and  the  custom  surpassed  and  survived 
itn  original  impulse  and  occasion.  Throughout  ttie 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  passion  for  pilgrim- 
ages was  ever  on  the  increase ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  a 
■ingle  company  which  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
ahout  the  middle  of  the  latter  ngc,  that  its  numbers 
were  no  fewer  than  seven  thousand  persons.* 


*  Ittgulftu,  nutoria,  p.  003,  Wt\. 
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The  JVnrmani  cottq^itrir^  Sieily. 

Foremost  among  the  devotees,  aa  among  the  war^ 
riors  of  the  times,  were  the  Nonnana.  That  singular 
and  high-spirited  people,  in  every  respect  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  barbarian  races,  had  no  sooner  be- 
come converts  to  Christianity,  than  they  strangely 
infused  into  their  religious  profession  the  same  wild 
and  enthusiastic  temper,  the  same  ardour  for  adven- 
turous enterprise,  which  had  distinguished  their  pagan 
career.  The  conquest  of  Southern  Italy,  which  ori- 
ginated entirely  in  the  casual  return  of  their  pilgrims 
from  the  Holy  Land  through  that  theatre  of  Saracen 
warfare,*  is,  in  itself,  a  striking  memorial  both  of  their 
addiction  to  such  religious  joumeyings,  and  of  the 


*  Leo  OslieDBii,  Chron.  Mon.  CoMtn,  lib.  ii.  o.  87.    Ounnon^  Ji- 
Un-ia  iti  Napoili,  vol.  ij.  p.  7- 
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equal  readiness  for  either  devout  or  martial  achieve* 
ment  by  which  they  were  animated.  Traversing 
Italy  in  the  route  between  their  own  land  and  the 
Mediterranean  porta  which  communicated  with  Pales- 
tine, in  small  bnt  well-armed  bands,  the  Norman  pil- 
grims were  prepared  alike,  either  to  crave  hospitality 
in  fhe  blessed  name  of  the  Cross,  or  to  force  their  way 
at  the  point  of  the  lance.  Their  victorious  establish- 
ment in  Italy  tended  to  increase  their  intercourse  with 
the  East;  their  daring  assaults  upon  the  Byzantine 
empirei  thouj^  fiireign  to  our  present  subject,  attest 
their  undiminished  thirst  of  enterprise ;  and  we  shall 
find  the  sons  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  tlie  Sicilies 

I  and  England  figuring  among  the  chief  promoters  and 
warriors  of  the  First  Crusade. 

Such  a  union  of  religious  and  martial  ardour,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Normans ;  and 
ithe  eleventh  centur}^  was  marked,  throughout  Western 
Europe,  by  the  general  expansicm  of  a  spirit,  of  which 
the  organized  result  may  )}C  nunilx^red  among  the 
t  most  active  and  powerful  causes  of  the  crusades.  This 
J  was  the  institution  of  chivai.ky.  The  rude  orifrin  of 
a  state  of  manners  so  extrar>nlinary  in  itself,  and  so 
rt-strictefl  to  the  descendants  of  tlie  great  Northern 
race,*  is  obvimislv  to  Ik»  found   in   those  ceremonies 


•  Th^  wani  of  all  rrM'iiiMaiHv  to  thi»  spirit  nf  rliivalry  in  the  man- 
and  M^DtimontA  of  i*la.«(Mii*iil  antii|uity  is  h«>  uhvious,  that  it  niipht 
a  work  of  supcrero^tion  to  insist  on  the  fact;  if  an  acctrni- 
pliahed  modern  writer  (Hallam,  .ViV/./Zc  A>/ft,  \o\.  \\\.  ^- ^%T^\ai.^ 
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lOK  L— CAUSES  OP  THE  CSC8ADES. 

i^HE  terra  Cbusade  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  Croimde, 
and  is  employed  to  dettigiiate 
that  penes  of  extmonliiiary 
expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Western  nations  of  Europe, 
duringthe  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  for  the  recovery  of 
Ibe  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  Tbft 
tjme  at  time  consumed  in  these  slnn^  «a\«r$cM» 
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disposed  the  public  mind  of  Europe  for  any  enterprise 

of  fanatical  warfare. 

The  exact  epoch  at  wliich  chivalry  acquired  a  reli- 
'gious  character,  it  is  neither  easy,  nor  is  it  material, 

to  ascertain.     In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  his 

empire  at  least,  th'e  form  of  knightly  investiture  was 
certainty  unsttejided  by  any  vows  or  ecclesiastical 
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ceremonies.^  But,  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  had  be- 
come common  to  invoke  the  aid  of  religion  in  the  in« 
auguration  of  the  knight ;  his  sword  was  laid  on  the 
altar,  blessed,  and  even  sometimes  girded  to  his  side, 
by  the  priest ;  and  his  solemn  vow  dedicated  its  use 
to  the  service  of  Heaven,  in  the  special  defence  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  general  protection  of  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed.  The  more  complete  conversion 
of  the  whole  process  of  investiture  into  a  religious 
ceremonial;  the  previous  vigils,  confession,  prayer, 
and  receipt  of  the  sacrament ;  the  bath  and  the  robe 
of  white  linen,  as  emblems  of  purification ;  all  those 
preparations,  in  short,  by  which  the  entrance  into  the 
knightly  career,  was  designedly  assimilated  to  that  into 
the  moaastic  profession,  formed  the  growth  of  ratlier 
later  times.f  But  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  suc- 
oeflB  of  the  church,  before  the  Crusades,  in  infusing  some 
religious  principle  into  the  martial  spirit  of  chivalry .;{; 
For  this,  justice  has  scarcely  been  extended  to  the 
motives  of  the  Romish  clergy  by  diflfcrent  classc's  of 
writers,  who,  whether  from  indignation  at  the  real 
corruptions  of  that  church,  or  irotn  hostility  to  tlie 
rauso  of  Christianity  itself,  can  discover  only  unmin- 
gle<l  evil  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  j)oliey  of  the  Mi<ldle  Ages. 
But.  apart  from  the  lower  and  more  interested  purpose, 
in  itA.*lf  surely  not   unjustifiable,  of  converting  the 


•    Vita  Luthtv.  /Vi',  iiZ/i*  $uprd. 

^  Da  Tan^e,  iabismrium  i'm  r  r.  «4rnui,  Afi{*'>,  &e. 

;  IHi  CMOge,  i'm  r.  Mihi.     Munitori,  -4iitif|.  .Mfil.  .Kvi.    UVu  \\\\ 
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martial  temper  of  lawless  communities  into  a  means 
of  defence  for  the  church,  the  clergy  of  the  eleventh 
century  appear  to  have  laboured  with  a  zeal  and  sin^ 
cerity  above  suspicion,  in  mitigating  a  spirit  which 
they  could  not  subdue.  Their  eflforts  to  soften  the 
ferocity  and  harmonize  the  feelings  of  the  times  by 
theii*  reprobation  of  private  wars  and  judicial  com- 
bats, are  deserving  of  all  praise  ;*  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  in  covering  the  ceremonies  of 
chivalry  with  the  sanction  of  religion,  their  policy 
was  originally  animated  by  a  principle  equally  praise- 
worthy. In  the  same  knightly  vows  which  they  de- 
manded or  registered  at  the  altar,  engagements  to  ab- 
stain from  secret  perfidy  and  open  wrong,  to  shield 
the  oppressed,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  Christian  men, 
were  at  least  mingled  with  the  obligation  of  fidelity 
and  protection  to  the  church  itself.  The  ultimate  ex- 
tension  of  these  pledges  into  the  imaginary  duty  of 
warring  to  the  utterance  against  all  infidels,  wfi^,  in- 
deed, as  incompatible  with  the  generally  peaceful  de- 
signs of  the  clergy,  as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  genu- 
ine precept  of  the  gospel.  But,  in  a  period  so  turbulent 
that  even  the  ordinary  social  virtues  could  be  no  bet- 
ter exercised  and  protected  than  at  the  sword's  point, 
a  warlike  and  ignorant  race  passed,  by  an  easy  and 
obvious  transition,  inta  the  monstrous  error  of  believ* 
ing  that  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  the  cause  of 


*  Oibbon,  Decline  and  FdU^  dec,  yol.  xi.  ^.  41. 
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divine  truth  were  to  be  proven  and  upheld  by  the 
same  carnal  weapon. 

This  doctrine  was  too  congenial  both  to  the  fierce 
manners  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the  laity  to  need 
the  suggestions  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  (or  its  ex- 
citement; and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
clergy  directed  or  merely  shared  or  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  the  times.  They  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  pil- 
grimizing  and  crusading  madness  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  but  the  influence  of  a  crafty  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  policy,  attribute  to  the  clergy  a 
far  greater  superiority  of  intellect  over  the  spirit  of 
their  age  than  they  apparently  possessed,  only  to  fix 
the  deeper  stigma  upon  the  abuse  of  their  power.  It 
is  not  only  more  probable  in  itself,  but  more  consists- 
ent  with  historical  evidence,  to  conclude  that  they 
were  fer\'ently  imbued  with  the  fanaticism  which  they 
are  accused  of  having  coolly  excited :  a  vast  number 
of  prelates  and  inferior  ecclesiastics  shared  in  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  pilgrimages  and  Crusades;  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  preachers  and  the  warriors  of  those 
expeditious  must,  in  general,  be  tried  by  the  same 
standard  of  mistaken  enthusiasm.  In  every  sense, 
indeed,  it  was  the  union  of  religious  and  martial  prin- 
cipleti,  first  eflfected  in  the  chivalric  institutions,  whicli 
prepared  and  prolonged  tlie  fanatical  madness  of 
Europe ;  tlie  profession  of  arms  became  hallowed  by 
its  presumed  dedication  to  the  service  of  Heaven ;  and 
we  may,  therefore^  enlai^  on  the  de&mlvoiv  ol  ^  ^\^ 
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brated  Writer,  in  pronouncing  chivalry  to  liave  been  at 
once  both  a  principal  cause  and  an  enduring  conse- 
quence of  the  Crusades.* 

Such,  then,  through  the  united  influence  of  martial 
and  superstitious  feelings,  were  the  circumstances 
which  predisposed  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  for 
any  enterprise  of  fanatical  warfare.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  Crusades  must  be  related  in  retros[>ect 
to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  affairs  of  both  the 
Byzantine  and  Mohammedan  empires.  During  a  long 
interval  of  above  four  centuries,  between  its  cap- 
ture by  Omar,  and  by  the  Seljukian  TurkSfj*  Jerusa- 

*  Oibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  dx.  vol.  xi.  p.  41. 

■f  Jerusalem  woB  captnred  bjr  the  Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  687,  uid  by 
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1  had  shared  the  vicissituflcRof  Saracen  ruvoliition  ; 
and  the  treatment  bolli  of  it.i  ChriHtiitn  inhabit niitn, 
and  of  the  pilgrims  who  tln-uiigt'il  to  it»  ttiicrod  places, 
was  variously  nlTectcd  In  tln^  tcniiKTitf  its  Mussulman 
lords.  After  thu  fien-v  sjiirit  of  iiityWraiuu,  whiuli 
animated  the  Saracens  in  their  early  career  of  prosc- 
l^iing  conque»t,  had  cnlwided,  and  during  the  more 
tramiiiil  ]ieriod  of  the  Klialiliilt',  no  olistaclu  whs  oii- 
poaed  either  to  the  exereirio  of  wursliip  hy  residciits, 
or  to  tlie  reaurt  of  devuiit  ftningerH.     The  spot  which 


Tofmil  B«;t>  the  gnDilM)n  of  >^i-1juk,  i 
tkt  aaue  ScljukUn,  A.  D.  ID7(I. 


Turkoman  chielUm,  i 
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tradition  had  assigned  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  together 
with  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  originally  built  by 
Constantine  the  Great,*  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
Christians ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  exaction  of  a  small 
tribute  from  every  inhabitant  and  pilgrim,  the  Saracen 
governors  even  encouraged  the  periodical  increase  of 
population  which  swelled  their  revenues.  The  reign 
of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  was  especially  marked  as  a  pe- 
riod of  undisturbed  communication  between  the  Latin 
world  and  Jerusalem;  and  the  transmission  of  the 
keys  of  the  city  to  Charlemagne  by  that  Khalif,  though 
assuredly  not  designed  as  a  surrender  of  its  sovereign* 
ty,  was  an  elegant  expression  of  esteem  for  the  empe- 
ror of  the  Western  Christians,  and  a  pledge  of  secure 
access  for  his  subjects.f 

When,  in  the  tenth  century,  Jerusalem  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt,  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  was  equally  protected 
by  the  first  two  princes  of  that  dynasty,  who  were  not 
insensible  to  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  same  fleets  which  conveyed  these  devout  pas- 
sengers. But  when  the  frenzy  of  Hakem,  the  third 
Fatimite  Khalif,  instigated  him  to  destroy,  or,  at 
least,  greatly  to  injure,  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Rock  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  horrors  of  a  perse- 


^  EusebiiiB,  in  Vitd  Constantin.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
f  Eginharti  Tita  Caroli  Magni^  p.  80,  81.     Willermus  TyrensiB 
Archiepisoopiis,  (^Gesta  Dei  per  Francot^  p.  630. 
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cntkm  which  he  at  the  same  time  inflicted  on  the 
Chriatians  of  Jerosalem,  interrupted  the  devotional 
▼iaits  of  their  Western  brethren ;  and  the  report  of  his 
sacril^ioiis  tyranny  first  excited  that  indignation  of 
the  Latin  world  at  the  possession  and  profanation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  infidels,  which  afterward  burst 
into  action  with  an  energy  so  tremendous.  Before 
the  institutions  of  chivalry  were  sufficiently  matured 
to  feed  this  kindling  spirit^  the  death  of  Hakem,  and 
the  return  of  his  successors  to  a  more  tolerant  policy, 
again  opened  the  shores  of  Palestine  to  the  devotion 
of  Europe ;  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  rose  from 
its  ruins ;  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  repaired ;  and  the 
cuatom  of  pilgrimage,  stimulated  by  its  temporary 
repression,  was  renewed  with  tenfold  ardour.  An  im- 
mense tide  of  population  flawed  from  every  Western 
country  toward  Jerusalem;  and,  in  the  language  of  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
pilgrims  comprehended  the  lowest  and  middle  orders 
of  the  people,  counts,  princes,  and  dignified  prelates, 
and  even  women,  as  well  of  noble  as  of  poorer  condi- 
tkm.* 

During  the  remaining  period  of  the  Fatimite  do- 
minion in  Palestine,  these  pious  visitants  continued  to 
experience  from  the  Mussulman  tyrants  of  the  land,  in 
the  alternations  of  policy  and  caprice,  just  sufficient 
protection  to  encourage  their  concourse,  with  abundant 


*  Obber,  lib.  ir.  to  Recueildm  Hi$i,  /Vaii{aU|  ^.  x.^.^. 
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injuries  to  exasperate  that  desire  of  vengeance  which 
they  communicated  to  the  whole  Western  world*  Pre* 
cisely  when  this  feeling,  nourished  by  the  general  dis- 
positions in  the  social  state  of  Europe  to  which  we 
have  referred,  had  acquired  full  strength,  it  was  forced 
into  impetuous  action  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  vio- 
lent vicissitudes  of  revolution,  to  which  Asia,  in  every 
age  of  her  history,  has  been  subject.  In  their  rapid 
career  of  conquest,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  in  an  uncer- 
tain year  toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
became  the  masters  of  Palestine.''^  Those  recent  and 
fierce  converts  to  Islamism,  appearing  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Abassidan  Khali&  of  Bagdad^  were  ani- 
mated with  equal  hatred  against  the  Fatimite  posses- 
sors and  the  Christian  tributaries  of  Palestine;  and 
their  entrance  into  Jerusalem  was  marked  by  an  in- 
discriminate massacre.  The  fanatical  cruelty  of  a  race 
of  barbarians^  with  the  sanguinary  precepts  of  the 
Koran  freshly  engrafted  on  their  native  ferocity,  was 
untempered,  like  that  of  the  more  civilized  Saracens, 
by  any  motives  of  toleration ;  the  Christian  clergy  in 
Jerusalem  were  frequently  tortured  and  imprisoned  in 
mere  wanton  fury,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom  which 
their  sufferings  wrung  from  their  brethren ;  and  the 
Latin  pilgrims,  who,  in  defiance  of  danger,  were  still 
urged  by  pious  impulses  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  were 
exposed  in  their  journey  through  it,  and  in  their  de* 

*  Waiermua  Tjr.  p.  638. 
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Totions  at  the  Sepulchre,  to  every  variety  of  insult 
and  spoliation  from  the  savnge  and  greedy  Turks. 
The  reports  which  they  circulated  on  their  return^ 
both  of  the  aflUctions  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  their  own  endured  wrongs,  agitated  all  Christendom 
with  an  universal  sentiment  of  mingled  horror,  shams, 
and  vengeance,  at  the  profanation  of  the  holy  places 
of  Jerusalem,  the  imaginary  disgrace  of  sufTering  the 
scenes  of  human  redemption  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  sacrilegious  infideLsy  and  the  conviction  that  the 
punishment  of  their  impious  atrocities  was  a  duty 
enjoined  equally  by  religion  and  by  honour.* 

While  these  feelings  were  shared  with  deep  sin- 
cerity alike  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Western  Europe,  events  had  arisen  in  the  state  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  which  gave  the  papal  see  an 
immediate  motive  of  politiail  interest  in  directing  the 
strong  impulse  of  the  age  to  a  religious  war.  When 
the  victorious  career  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  under  Alp 
Ar8lan,f  began  to  threaten  the  saifety  of  Constantino- 
ple itself,  the  Emperor  Michael  VII.,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  distress  and  terror,  grasped  at  a  faint  hope  o( 
succour  by  addressing  himself  to  the  ruler  of  tho 
Latin  church.     Tlirough  a  mission  to  Pope  Gregory 


♦  WilkrmiMTyr.  p.  G:U. 

t  Alp  AniUn,  <*the  valinnt  lioD,"  wax  the  Dcpbew  and  Bucoeasot 
of  Togrul  Beg,  u  chief  of  the  Seljukian  Turkfl.     He  defeated  iht 
Groek  Emperor,  DiogcnoA  Rniimnus,  io  1071,  and  ina  thraVs^  v^ 
uo  10  1072. 
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martial  temper  of  lawless  communities  into  a  means 
of  defence  for  the  church,  the  clergy  of  the  eleventh 
century  appear  to  have  laboured  with  a  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity above  suspicion,  in  mitigating  a  spirit  which 
they  could  not  subdue.  Their  eflforts  to  soften  the 
ferocity  and  harmonize  the  feelings  of  the  times  by 
theii-  reprobation  of  private  wars  and  judicial  com- 
bats, are  deserving  of  all  praise  ;*  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  in  covering  the  ceremonies  of 
chivalry  with  the  sanction  of  religion,  their  policy 
was  originally  animated  by  a  principle  equally  praise- 
worthy. In  the  same  knightly  vows  which  they  de- 
manded or  registered  at  the  altar,  engagements  to  ab- 
stain from  secret  perfidy  and  open  wrong,  to  shield 
the  oppressed,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  Christian  men, 
were  at  least  mingled  with  the  obligation  of  fidelity 
and  protection  to  the  church  itself  The  ultimate  ex- 
tension  of  these  pledges  into  the  imaginary  duty  of 
warring  to  the  utterance  against  all  infidels,  wj^,  in- 
deed, as  incompatible  with  the  generally  peaceful  de- 
signs of  the  clergy,  as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  genu- 
ine precept  of  the  gospel.  But,  in  a  period  so  turbulent 
that  even  the  ordinary  social  virtues  could  be  no  bet- 
ter exercised  and  protected  than  at  the  sword's  point, 
a  warlike  and  ignorant  race  passed,  by  an  easy  and 
obvious  transition,  inta  the  monstrous  error  of  believ- 
ing that  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  the  cause  of 


*  Oibbon,  Decline  and  FaU^  <fec.  yoI.  xi.  p.  41, 
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divine  truth  were  to  be  proven  and  upheld  by  the 
same  carnal  weapon. 

This  doctrine  was  too  congenial  both  to  the  fierce 
manners  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the  laity  to  need 
the  suggestions  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  for  its  ex- 
citement; and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
clergy  directed  or  merely  shared  or  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  the  times.  They  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  pil- 
grimizing  and  crusading  madness  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  but  the  influence  of  a  cmfty  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  policy,  attribute  to  the  clergy  a 
far  greater  superiority  of  intellect  over  the  spirit  of 
their  age  than  they  apparently  possessed,  only  to  fix 
the  deeper  stigma  upon  the  abuse  of  their  power.  It 
is  not  only  more  probable  in  itself,  but  more  consist- 
ent with  historical  evidence,  to  conclude  that  they 
were  fer\'ently  imbued  with  the  fanaticism  which  they 
are  accused  of  having  coolly  excited :  a  vast  number 
of  prelates  and  inferior  ecclesiastics  shared  in  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  pilgrimages  and  Crusades;  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  preachers  and  the  warriors  of  those 
expeditious  must,  in  general,  be  tried  by  the  same 
standard  of  mistaken  enthusiasm.  In  every  sense, 
indeed,  it  was  the  union  of  religious  and  martial  prin- 
ciples, first  efiected  in  the  chivalric  institutions,  which 
prepared  and  prolonged  the  fanatical  madness  of 
Europe ;  the  profession  of  arms  became  hallowed  by 
its  presumed  dedication  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  enlai^  on  the  deRml\otv  ol  ^  cA^ 
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yet  resident  at  the  Papal  Couii^  when,  by  an  instra- 
ment  apparently  far  more  powerless,  that  spark  was 
struck  into  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe  which  threw  its 
combustible  elements  into  one  general  conflagration  of 
religious  warfare. 
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Fl  K  nune  and  story  of  the  ex- 
t  raordioary  individual  who  lit 
n\t  this  unquenchable  flnme 
I  'f  fanaticisni,  must  be  fnp 
inilinr  to  eveiy  reader.  Peter 
t  lie  Hermit  was  a  poor  gentle< 
iiian  of  Picnrdy,  who,  after 
following  in  arms  his  fuudnl 
l^rd,  Eiistncc  dc  Bouillun,  niid 
\  .linly  attempting  to  improve 
liH  lurtuiK't)  by  an  alliance 
with  a  lady  of  noble  family^ 
bivd,  in  some  momeivX.  eVOcAx 
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(/  tkf  Patriarch  of  Jirvtatem 


of  disappuiiitci]  airihitioii  or  of  awakened  remorse 
for  deeper  guilt,  cscnped,  from  a  profitless  service 
.  and  a  distasteful  marriage,  to  the  refuge  of  the  cloister. 
But  the  resistless  fervour  of  spirit,  which  afterward 
produced  effects  so  memorable,  led  hiin  shortly  to  de- 
sert the  monastic  profession  for  a  life  of  absolute  soli- 
tude ;  and  to  the  character  of  nn  finchorite  he  next 
superadded  that  of  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
scenes  which  he  witnessed,  the  sufferings  whicli  be 
endured,  in  this  expedition,  were  of  a  nature  to  con- 
firm the  mental  distemper  which  had  been  nourished 
in  his  cell.  At  Jerusalem  his  indignation  was  ex- 
cited by  the  cruelties  of  the  Turks  to  the  Christian 
residents  and  pilgrims  :  his  piety  was  shocked  at  the 
profanations  with  which  the  Hoty  Sepulchre  was  in- 
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suited  by  those  barbarian  infidels.  He  fancied  him- 
self inspired  by  Heaven  to  effect  its  deliverance  from 
their  hands ;  and,  iu  a  con versation  with  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  he  declared  his  purpose  to  rouse  the 
princes  and  people  of  the  West  to  avenge  the  disgrace 
of  Christendom.*  He  possessed  many  qualities  which, 
notwithstanding  an  unpromising  exterior,  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  task  to  which  he  thoroughly  devoted 
himself  He  was  inspired  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
enthusiasm:  regardless  of  bodily  privation  and  fa- 
tigue, steadfast  in  purpose,  anient  in  imagination,  and, 
alx>ve  all,  animated  by  that  admixture  of  pious  inten- 
tions with  personal  vanity,  which  has  deluded  the 
fanatic  of  every  age.  When  he  first  emerged  from 
obscurity,  and  burst  upon  the  world  as  the  preacher 
of  a  religious  war,  he  is  described  as  emaciated  by 
self-inflicted  austerities  and  wayfaring  toil;  diminu- 
tive in  stature;  mean  in  appearance;  and  clad  in 
iho9e  coarse  weeds  of  a  solitary,  from  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  of  the  Hermit.  But  his  eye 
liuamed  with  fire  and  intelligence ;  he  wixs  fluent  in 
?<peech ;  and  the  vehement  sincerity  of  his  feelings 
supplied  him  with  the  only  elocjuence  which  would 
have  been  intelligible  to  the  popular  passions  of  his 
times.f 


•  Willcnniis  T)t.  lib.  i.  c.  11.     <Juibc'rt  Abbat.  p.  482. 

t  Willernitui  Tjr.  p.  CCil,  The  archbiiihop  8  livolj  portraiture 
of  the  friutic  his  often  been  quoted : — Erat  autrm  kic  idem  «<cU«ird 
fmailkUf  €i  qitamtum  ad  eaderioreni  hominem^penonm  amtflmptobUU. 
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Having  obtained  from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem* 
letters  of  credence  and  supplication  for  the  cause 
which  he  had  undertuken,  Peter,  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  repaired  at  once  to  the  Papal  Courts  and 
found  in  Urban  II.  an  astonished  but  ready  listener 
to  his  magnanimous  project.  The  pope  recognised, 
and,  perhaps,  sincerely  credited,  the  Divine  authority 
of  his  mission ;  but  the  views  of  Gregory  VII.  were 
not  forgotten  by  his  successor;  and  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, sufficiently  strong  to  induce  his  assent,  must  have 
been  suggested  by  the  embassy  of  Alexius,  and  the 
desire  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  Papal  See 
over  the  churches  of  the  East.  The  probability  that 
schemes  of  mere  worldly  policy  were  at  least  mingled 
with  the  religious  impressions  of  Urban  II.  is  increased 
by  the  assertion  of  a  well-informed  writer  of  his  tunes,* 
that  he  had  recourse  to  a  temperate  counsellor,  who 
had  in  his  own  person  proved  the  weakness  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  This  was  Boemond,  natural  son  of 
Robert  Guiscaixl,  who  had  attended  his  father  in  his 
daring  invasion  of  Greece,  and  whose  ambitious  spirit 
was  now  impatiently  restrained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  Neapolitan  fief      The   Norman  prince, 

Sed  major  in  extgxto  regnahat  corpore  virtus,  Vivacis  cnim  ingenii 
eraff  et  ocuhim  hahcns  perspicaccm ;  gratumque,  et  fpo7itc  Jluen*  ei 
non  deerat  cloquium,  (This  man  was  little  in  stature  and  contempt- 
ible in  appearance;  but  there  reigned  within  that  slight  body  a  yeiy 
courageous  spirit.  lie  possessed  a  lively  genius,  and  had  a  quick, 
clear  eye ;  nor  was  he  wanting  in  agreeable  and  ready  eloqnence.) 
*  MalmBhuTj,  p,  407 
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aelfish  and  wily  character  strikingly  developed 
If  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Crusade^  was 
le  infli^nced  by  the  devotional  fervour  of  the  age ; 
1,  if  his  advice  determined  Urban  to  direct  the 
huiiasni  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  Palestine^  we 
y  readily  believe  the  chronicler  that  it  was  founded 
re  upon  political  than  religious  considerations.* 
lowever  this  may  have  been,  the  Hermit  of  Picardy 
tted  the  Papal  Court  strengthened  by  the  approba- 
I  and  the  promises  of  the  spiritual  chief  of  Christen^ 
a ;  and)  travelling  over  Kaly  and  France,  he  every- 
;re  proclaimed  the  sacred  duty  of  delivering  the 
alchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
Ie«  we  bear  in  mind  the  prodigious  influence  of 
se  superstitious  and  martial  feelings  which  together 
orbed  the  passions  of  a  fierce  and  ignorant  age,  it 
lifiicult  to  conceive  the  recorded  effects  of  the  Her- 
B  preaching ;  and  language  has  been  exhausted  in 
cribing,  after  contemporary  authorities,  the  innu* 
rable  crowds  of  all  ranks  which  thronged  cities  and 
nlets,  churches  and  highways,  at  his  voice ;  the 
ra,  the  sighs,  the  indignation  excited  in  these  mul- 
ides  by  his  picture  of  the  wrongs  of  their  Christian 
thn»n,  and  the  sacrilegious  defilement  of  the  Holy 
fulchre ;  the  shame  and  remorse  which  followed  his 
roaches  at  the  guilty  supiucness  that  hod  aban* 


Pk»dal.  PiMOiit,  Yiux  Urbanii  IT.  (in  Scripi,  /enrum  fiol.  ^. 
p.  852.     WiUennoM  Tjt.  p.  638.     HalmsbiDLry,  «li%  twprd. 
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doned  the  blessed  scenes  of  redemption  to  the  insults 
of  infidels;  the  eager  reception  of  his  injunctions  to 
every  sinner  to  seek  reconcilement  with  Heaven  by 
devotion  to  its  cause ;  and  the  rapture  which  his  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance  against  the  Saracen  enemies 
of  God  awakened  in  the  stem  hearts  of  congregated 
warriors.  The  fanatical  austerity  of  the  preacher, 
which  was  proclaimed  in  his  withered  form^  his  squalid 
attire,  and  his  abstemious  diet;  the  voluntary  poverty 
which  distributed  to  the  indigent  the  arms  vainly  de- 
signed for  its  own  relief;  the  rude  eloquence  of  speech 
and  gesture^  which  flowed  from  impassioned  sincerity, 
were  all  in  deep  unison  with  the  religious  sentiments 
of  his  hearers :  the  appeal  to  arms  roused,  with  irre- 
sistible strength,  that  double  excitement  of  devotion 
and  valour  which  animated,  as  with  a  blended  and  in- 
separable principle,  the  Christian  chivalry  of  Europe.* 
The  pope  had  dismissed  the  Hermit  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  would  strenuously  support  his  great 
design ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  Peter  had  awakened 
by  his  preaching  was  restrained  from  bursting  into 
action,  only  by  eager  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  pledge.  At  Piacenza,  Urban  first  convoked  the 
prelates  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  regions;  four 
thousand  inferior  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  lay  per* 
sons,  are  computed  to  have  flocked  to  the  scene; 


*  Willermug  Tyr.  p.  638.    Guibert,  p.  482.    Foloherioa  Camo- 
ieo3J3^  (Oata  Dei  per  Franco*^)  p.  381. 
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[a.  d.  1095,  March ;]  and,  the  legates  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  having  been  admitted  into  the  assembly  to 
expose  the  dangers  which  menaced  their  country  and 
m\\  Christendom  from  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  and 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  nations  of  the  West  against 
the  infidels,  it  was  resolved  to  promote  the  demand, 
and  to  mature  the  design  of  a  holy  war,  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  more  general  Council.*  Urban  was  di- 
rected, in  his  choice  of  a  place  for  its  assemblage,  by  the 
partialities  of  birth,  by  the  predominant  martial  and 
religious  spirit  of  his  native  country,  France,  and  by 
the  special  invitation  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse. 
Clermont,  the  capital  of  Auvergne,  was  appointed  for 
the  seat  of  the  Council,  at  which  the  pope  in  person 
presided,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  clergy  and  laity 
of  all  ranks,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  gave 
their  attendance.  [Nov.  1095.]  During  the  first  week 
after  the  opening  of  the  Council,  its  deliberations  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  enactment  of  some  general  pro* 
visions  for  the  improvement  of  morals  and  the  repres- 
ition  of  private  war ;  but,  on  the  ninth  morrow  of  the 
Hemiun,  the  pope  himself  ascended  an  elevated  pulpit 
in  the  open  air,  and  preached  the  sacred  duty  of  re- 
fh'iniing  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  infidels,  and 
the  certain  propitiation  for  sin  by  devotion  to  this 
meritorious  service.  Hi8  fer\'ent  exhortations  were 
aildressed  to  a  multitude  already  deeply  imbued  with 


t  P.  PiMO.   Viial>6am,  p.  S53.  Ltbb^,  t\>mrrtia,^cA.  x.  ^,  VSft.kft. 
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fanatical  purpose ;  his  inference  of  a  divine  command 
for  the  holy  war  was  interrupted  by  one  universal  and 
tumultuous  cry  of  "  It  is  the  will  of  God ;"  and  the 
slightly  varied  acclamations  of  Deus  vulty  Dieiix  el  volt^ 
and  Devs  lo  vdty  expressed  the  common  enthusiasm 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  while  it  marks  the  pure 
retention  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  familiar  speech  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  popular  corruptions  which  it  had 
undergone  into  the  two  great  northern  and  proven^al 
dialects  of  France.  At  the  instant  when  their  cries 
resounded  throughout  the  vast  assembly,  the  figurar 
tive  injunction  of  Scripture  to  the  sinner,  to  take  up 
the  cross  of  Christ,  suggested  to  Urban  the  idea  that 
all  .who  embraced  the  sacred  enterprise  should  bear 
on  their  shoulder  or  breast  that  symbol  of  salvation. 
The  proposal  was  eagerly  adopted ;  the  Bisho][(  of  Puy 
first  solicited  the  pope  to  affix  the  holy  sign  in  red 
cloth'^  on  his  shoulder ;  and  the  example  being  imme- 
diately followed,  the  cross  became  the  invariable  badge 
of  the  profession,  while  it  gave  an  enduring  title  to 
the  warfare  of  the  Oroissi  or  Crusader.  The  first 
temporal  prince  who  assumed  the  cross  was  the  Count 
of  Thoulouse;   and  his  offers,  through  his  ambassa- 

*  It  has  been  observed  by  Gibbon,  ailer  Bu  Cange,  that  althoagh 
in  tbe  first  Cmsade  red  was  the  general  colour  of  the  cross,  different 
hues  were  subsequently  adopted  as  national  distinctions  :  red  by  iho 
French,  green  by  the  Flemings,  and  white  by  the  English.  Yet  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George  was  early  our  national  emblem,  and  still 
proudly  floats  on  that  banner  which  '^  a  thousand  years  has  braved 
the  hatUe  and  the  breese." 
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dore,  to  devote  his  powerful  resources,  as  well  as  his 
I^ermn,  to  the  cause,  were  hailed  with  admiration. 
Before  the  Council  broke  up,  Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of 
Puy,  was  invested  by  Urban  with  full  authority  as 
papal  legate  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition ;  and 
the  following  spring  was  appointed  for  the  period  of 
its  departure  to  the  East.**" 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  was  wel- 
comed throughout  the  Latin  world  with  joyful  assent ; 
and  Europe  echoed  with  the  clang  of  warlike  prepara- 
tion for  the  sacred  enterprise.  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  were  inspired  with  a  common  ardour;  the 
same  spirit  was  communicated  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  penetrated  the  remoter  region  of  Scandinavia  ;f 
and,  if  Spain  did  not  ei^ually  respond  to  the  call,  it 
was  only  because  the  Chri^^tian  chivalry  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  already  occupied  on  a  nearer  theatre  of 
religious  hostility,  in  the  long  contest  with  their  Sara- 


•  Willermus  Tyr.  p.  O.rj-041.  Guibcrt,  p.  47S-I80  Fulcher. 
p.  3»2.  BaldricuA  Areli.  (alw  in  Gisln  7>f/,)  p.  79-^5^.  I>abb^, 
(kmrtUn^  vol.  X. 

f  Malnuibury  whiiuHically  invulvoH  hU  picture  of  the  univcrsul  ex- 

i^ut  of  the  criLciirm:^  ardour^  in  an  allusion  to  national  habits:  **  The 

Welshman  f>nKiok  his   huntin;^;  the  S<*ot  his  cfunpiinionship  with 

Termin ;    the  Dane  his  canMise ;  an<i  the  Norwcjdi*n  his  raw  ILsh/' 

p.  41*V     Amrine  the  di^tinirui^he*!  personages  who  joined  the  first 

(Vn.«ade  from  our  own  inland,  were  Stephen,  the  Knf^lish  Nonnan 

Rarl  of  Albcinarle,  <>dn,  iriAh4)p  of  Hayeux  and  Karl  of  Kent,  (Dug 

d»l«%  Bttronwje,  Vol.  i.  p.  23,  Cl»)  and  perhapji  (L'Art  tU  Virifier 

Um  Af/irs,  vol.  i.  p.  812)  a  ton  of  Malcolm  CeanmorOy  King  of  Sco^ 

bod. 
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cen  enemies  *  In  every  country,  and  among  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  the  master  passions  of  fanaticXI 
and  martial  zeal  were  fed  by  various  impulses  of  ac- 
tion, y^  The  chief  inducement,  beyond  doubt,  was  a 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Clermont,  by  which  the  per- 
formance of  the  crusading  vow  was  accepted  as  a  full 
equivalent  for  all  ecclesiastical  penances.  This  decree 
'  irmecoorable  in  itself  as  having  first  suggested,  or  at 
least  rapidly  extended,  the  idea  of  granting  plenary 
indulgences  :  the  sale  of  which  for  money  was  after- 
ward converted,  by  the  cupidity  of  the  popes,  into  so 
profitable  an  expedient  for  replenishing  their  coffers, 
and  became  the  most  scandalous  practical  corruption 
of  the  Romish  Church.f 

To  the  feudal  nobility  and  their  followers,  the  com- 
mutation of  penances  for  a  military  enterprise  was 
peculiarly  grateful.      The  anathemas  of  the  church 


^  The  sacred  and  meritorious  character  of  the  warfare  against  the 
Spanish  Saracens  had  heen  already  recognised  by  the  popes.  In  the 
conquest  of  Toledo,  (a.  d.  1085,)  Alfonzo  VI.  had  been  assisted  by 
many  foreign  knights ;  and,  when  pressed  in  the  following  year  by 
the  African  Saracens,  he  was  succoured  by  the  chivalry  of  France. 
It  has  even  been  contended  (Mailly,  Esprit  des  Croisades,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91)  that  their  auxiliary  expedition  should  be  numbered  as  the 
first  of  the  Crusades ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  was  considered  as 
a  holy  war,  and  must  have  familiarized  the  French  nobles  with  the 
idea  of  si^oh  enterprises — though  its  memory  has  been  eclipsed  by 
the  guperior  impqrtance  of  the  subsequent  design  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Sepulc]ire. 

f  Labb6;  ConctHay  vol.  x.  p.  507.    Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hitt.  Cent,  xii 
T'.  2.  c.  8,     Muntori,  Antiq,  Med,  ^vi.  Diss,  Ixviii. 
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mgainst  private  wars,  the  enforcement  of  the  truce  of 
CSod^  and  the  prohibition  to  bear  arms,  or  to  mount  on 
horseback,  which  the  clergy  often  employed  as  a  form 
€£  penance,  were  all  grievous  to  an  order  in  whom 
the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  struggled  Vith  the  terrors 
of  superstition.  An  injunction  to  religious  warfare, 
which  relieved  their  fears,  while  it  promised  free  in- 
dulgence to  their  favourite  pursuits,  was  gladly  em- 
faraoed  as  the  very  easiest  mode  of  reconciling  their 
usual  course  of  life  with  expiation  for  its  disorders ; 
and  so  admirable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  age,  ap- 
peared this  discovery  of  a  mode  of  atoning  for  its 
prevalent  crimes  by  their  very  repetition,  that  a  chro- 
nicler emphatically  eulogizes  it  as  a  new  kind  of  salva- 
tion.* Nor  were  there  wanting  the  worldly  incentives 
of  avarice,  ambition,  and  renown,  still  further  to  ani- 
mate the  mistaken  sense  of  religious  duty.  The 
exaggerated  tales  of  pilgrims  and  traders  were  filled 
with  pictures  of  oriental  wealth ;  tlie  subjugation  of 
Asia  seemed  an  easy  and  glorious  achievemnt ;  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  already  shared  in  imagination 
the  countless  treasures  and  fertile  provinces  of  the 
gonriHius  East.f 

Hy  the  remaining  classes  of  society,  the  same  min- 
gled influence  of  spiritual  and  temporal  motives  was 
equally  felt.     While  numbers  of  the  clergy  sincerely 

^  ''Aomni  talmtit  genui.*'     Guibert,  p.  471;  (a  new  kind  of  laU 

ioo.) 

f  Jd^m,  p.  S34,  SS5. 
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shared  the  general  fanaticism,  the  conquest  of  Asia 
opened  prospects  of  wealthy  establishments  to  the 
higher  order  of  ecclesiastics ;  the  monks  found  at  least 
a  meritorious  occasion  of  escape  from  the  irksome 
restraint  of  the  cloister,  and  the  peasantry  from  feudal 
bondage  to  the  soil.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  holy 
purpose  which  it  was  decreed  sinful  to  prevent,  debt- 
ors were  protected  both  from  the  present  demands  of 
their  creditors  and  the  accumulation  of  interest  during 
their  absence ;  criminals  were  permitted  to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  justice ;  and  offenders  of  every  degree, 
under  the  special  safeguard  which  the  church  threw 
over  the  performance  of  their  vows,  were  enabled  to 
defy  the  vengeance  of  the  secular  law.*  Lastly,  even 
the  speculations  of  an  infant  commerce  assisted  the 
general  excitement;  and  the  merchants  of  Italy,  in 
particular,  engaged  with  avidity  in  enterprises  from 
which,  in  effect,  they  alone,  by  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  a  lucrative  maritime  trade,  derived  any 
solid  and  durable  advantage. 

Yet  all  these  were  but  the  secondary  motives  of 
that  one  mighty  impulse,  under  which  all  the  ordi- 
nary considerations  of  life,  all  the  ties  which  bind 
men  to  home  and  country,  to  kindred  and  possessions, 
were  alike  disregarded.  To  obtain  funds  for  so  dis- 
tant and  expensive  an  enterprise,  princes  and  high 
nobles  mortgaged,  or  even  alienated  their  vast  do- 


^  See  Bu  Cange,  in  v.  Orucis  Privtlegiumj  and  the  authorities 
^ejv  cited. 
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mains;  warrkHV  of  inferior  rank  either  wholly  aban^ 
doned  their  feudal  estates  and  obligations,  or  pre* 
pored  to  follow  their  lords  in  voluntary  service ;  lands 
were  everywhere  converted  into  money ;  horses,  anns, 
and  means  of  transport  were. collected  nt  exorbitant 
prices ;  and  valuable  property  of  all  kinds  was  reck- 
lessly sacrificed  on  the  most  inadequate  terms  to 
colder  or  craftier  dealers.  Yet,  even  among  such,  the 
irresistible  force  of  example  often  prevailed ;  the 
awakening  conviction  of  duty,  the  thirst  of  glory,  or 
the  dread  of  reproach,  was  gradually  imparted  to 
every  bosom  not  wholly  insensible  to  religion  and 
honour;  and  the  prudent  or  designing  purchaser  in 
one  hour,  was  himself  the  deluded  seller  in  the  next. 
Nor  was  the  contagion  of  fanatical  adventure  confined 
to  the  chivalric  order.  Not  only  ecclesiastics  deserted 
their  benefices,  and  monastic  recluses  their  cells,  but 
mechanics  and  rustics  forsook  their  occupations,  and 
exchanged  their  implements  of  industry  for  weapons 
of  offence ;  and  women  of  all  ranks,  with  an  aban- 
donment of  the  more  timid  and  becoming  virtues  of 
their  sex.  which  produced  equal  misery  and  scandal, 
either  left  their  husbands  behind  them,  or,  with  their 
children,  swelled  and  encumbered  the  unwieldy  masses 
of  helpless  pilgrims.^      Moreover,   the   superstitious 

•  Goibcrty  p.  481.     Albcrtus  AqaoDsis,  (^Getta  Dei  per  Franco$f') 
p.  IS5.     Guibert  has  a  passage  which  too  carious! j  illastrates  the 
of  the  prevalent  fanaticism  to  be  passed  nxVhci^V  ^^>juq^  yu 
plaot.    Deluded  ruBtie§  joked  their  oieii|  i^od  V)kt  ^scifta^^A 
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confidence  of  atonement  for  pajst  crimes,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  license  for  future  enormities,  equally 
attracted  tlie  vilest  portion  of  mankind.  Robbers^ 
murderers,  and  other  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye^ 
professed  their  design  to  wash  out  their  guiH  in  thl^ 
blood  of  the  enemies  of  God.*  The  aggregate  of  thU 
immense  multitudes  who  thus  assumed  the  cross  could' 
scarcely  be  accurately  computed,  in  an  age  so  unfar 
vourable  for  collecting  the  details  of  statistical  calcu- 
lation. By  one  chronicler  it  is  vaguely  estimated  at 
six  millions  of  persons ;  f  by  a  less  credulous  contem- 
porary it  is  denied  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West 
could  supply  so  vast  a  host ;  J  but  even  the  exaggerar 
tion  proves  that  the  original  design  of  enthusiasm 
would  have  totally  depopulated  Europe;  and,  after 
making  every  deduction  for  the  influence  of  delay, 
returning  reason,  and  the  accidents  of  life,  in  cooling 
the  first  burst  of  fanatical  fervour,  the  numbers  which 
actually  fulfilled  their  purpose  justify  the  assertion 
that  whole  nations  rather  than  the  mere  armies  of 
Western  Christendom,  were  precipitated  upon  Moham- 
medan Asia. 

carts,  in  which  they  placed  their  families  and  goods  to  perform  the 
sacred  journey ;  and  it  was  plan^  joco  aptissimum  (very  amusing)  to 
hear  the  children  inquiring,  as  they  approached  any  city,  whethei 
that  were  Jerusalem,  p.  482. 

*  Wilermus  Tyr.  p.  641.     Albertus  Aquensis,  ubi  tuprd. 

f  Fulcherius  Camot.  p.  386. 

X  Guibert,  p.  566. 
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A'oTwun  Jmnetir. 


t  THE  HBRMIT— THE  CRUSADES  VSDBRTAEEN 
BT  TUB  PEOrLE. 

— .  .,^._-=_  OXG  before  the  senaon,  the 
^4^  i^J^  *"'^  of  Bpring,*  fixed  by 
V  ^^^  the  Pope  for  the  depart- 
uro  Iff  the  Crusftders  had  expired, 
the  iinptitieiicc  of  the  ruder  mul- 
titudes of  jx^ple  grew  too  vio- 
lent for  ruHtrnint.  [a.  d.  1090, 
Mnii;h.]  iSooii  nfler  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  nn  immense  concourse  of 
pil^nu,  chiefly  of  the  lowest  orders,  had  thronged 


'  And  nut  tbo  ''  Fi-ant  of  the  Atwuniptiim  in  Augoxt,"  u  Gibbon 
ku  lUtcJ.  S(i-  tbi'  iDti-n  KtiDi;  vi-minn  of  (be  speocb  of  Urban,  in 
ibe  (ViaDcil  «r  Clfrmont,  m  givpD  by  William  of  Malmabury. 
Hi*  fint  detachmcDt  nodcr  Oodfrc;,  Daks  o(  liQinifit,  DA  ooibV) 
•a/  of  Haa^ij  io  Much,  1096. 
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around  Peter  the  Hermit  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
France,  and  urged  him,  as  the  original  preacher  of 
the  sacred  enterprise,  to  assume  its  conduct.  Ap- 
parently unconscious  of  his  utter  unfitness  for  com- 
mand, the  fanatic  rashly  accepted  the  perilous 
charge;  and,  under  his  guidance,  the  accumulating 
torrent  began  to  sweep  over  Germany.*  Its  immense 
tide  overJBowed  the  ordinary  channels  of  communi- 

*  Before  we  accompany  the  disorderly  march  of  the  mob  which 
thus  commenced  the  First  Crusade,  it  behooves  us  to  specify  our 
principal  guides  throughout  the  expedition.  These  are  the  original 
authorities  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  Bongandus,  which  he 
printed  at  Hanover,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1611,  under  the  general 
title  of  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos;  a  designation  which  Jortin  pithily 
proposed  to  change  into  Gesta  Diaholiy  &c.  The  actual  eye> witnesses 
of  the  First  Crusade,  whose  relations  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  Bongarsius,  were,  1.  Eobert  the  Monk,  (Hist.  niero9ofymitana;) 
2.  Baymond  de  Agiles,  chaplain  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  during 
the  Crusade,  (Hist,  Francorum;)  and  8.  Fulcher,  also  a  chaplain, 
who  accompanied  the  Count  of  Chartrcs,  and  afterward  attached  him- 
self to  Baldwin,  brother  of  the  great  Gt>dfrey,  and  second  king  of 
Jerusalem,  (^Gesta  Peregrinantium  Francorum);  4.  next  in  the  order 
of  testimony  is  the  work  of  an  archbishop.  Baldric,  (^Bist,  JBierosO' 
lym.y)  who  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  whose  relation, 
although  he  did  not  himself  accompany  the  expedition,  is  declared  tc 
have  been  revised  by  an  abbot  who  did  so ;  5.  Albert  of  Aix,  (HisU 
Jlierosal,  Eocpeditionis  ;)  and  6.  Guibert,  (the  title  of  whose  Chronicle, 
Gesta  Dei  per  FraficoSj  it  was  that  Bongarsius  adopted  for  the  whole 
collection,)  were  contemporaries,  and  the  latter  was  a  keen  observer 
and  lively  narrator;  7.  and  lastly,  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre, 
already  so  often  quoted,  whose  history,  although  he  was  not  contem* 
penury  with  the  First  Crusade,  is,  perhaps  from  the  materials  of  in- 
formation to  which  he  had  access,  and  the  judgment  with  which  be 
compiled  them^  the  most  valuable  document  in  the  whole  ooUee* 
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eation;  and  devastation  niaiiced  its  course.  The 
roads  were  obstructed  by  the  multitude  of  passengers ; 
the  country  through  which  they  moved  was  oppressed 
by  their  excesses;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  ex- 
hausted by  their  wants ;  and  Peter  was  compelled  to 
exhort  them  to  separate  into  smaller  masses.  Under 
the  'command  of  Gualtier,  or  Walter,  a  Burgundian 
knight,  whose  poverty  procured  for  him  the  surname 
of  Sons-Avoir y  or  the  Pennyless,  and  who  accepted  tho 
office  of  lieutenant  to  the  Hermit,  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims  preceded  the  march  of  the  main 
host  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  toward  Con- 
stantinople. The  wretched  quality  of  the  adven- 
turers who  composed  this  advanced  guard  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  only 
eight  horsemen  in  the  whole  number,  and  their  con- 
duct was  as  reckless  as  their  condition  was  deplorable. 
Through  Hungary,  they  were  indebted  for  a  safe 
though  toilsome  passage,  to  the  friendly  disposition  of 
its  king,  Carloman,  and  Christian  people;  but,  on  their 
entrance  into  the  still  wilder  regions  of  Bulgaria, 
which  were  governed  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  they  encountered  every  possible  obstacle,  both 
from  the  treacherous  policy  of  the  imperial  officers, 
who  forbade  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  and  from 
the  ferocious  temper  of  the  natives.  Hunger  com- 
pelled the  crusaders  to  resort  to  violence;  the  Bul- 
garians flew  to  arms,  and  the  route  of  Walter  and  his 
fidknrers  was  tracked  in  blood  and  ftamea«    ^mI  m 
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every  day's  march,  the  natives  cut  oflF  hundreds  of  tba 
miserable  rabble;  and  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
host,  before  it  reached  the  southern  confines  of  Bul- 
garia, was  so  complete,  that  only  Walter  and  a  few 
survivors  succeeded,  by  a  flight  through  the  forests,  in 
reaching  the  Court  of  Constantinople.* 

The  second  division  of  the  crusading  mob,  under 
Peter  the  Hermit  himself,  amounting  to  forty  thou*^ 
sand  men,  women,  and  children,  followed  on  the 
traces  of  the  first  body.  Aided  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  Hungarian  king,  their  march  through  his  country 
was  abundantly  supplied,  and  tranquilly  pursued^ 
until  they  reached  Malleville,  the  modem  Zemlin,  on 
its  southern  confines,  where  the  triumphant  exhibi- 
tion on  the  walls  of  the  spoils  of  some  of  their  precur- 
sors who  had  been  slain  in  an  affray  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, roused  them  to  a  furious  vengeance.  The  ram- 
parts of  the  city  were  scaled ;  thousands  of  its  people 
were  slaughtered,  and  for  several  days  the  survivors 
were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  violation  and 
rapine.  The  approach  of  Carloman  with  a  large 
army  to  punish  their  perfidious  ingratitude,  accele- 
rated the  departure  of  the  crusaders ;  and  their  hasty 
and  disorderly  passage  of  the  Save  exposed  them  to  a 
heavy  loss  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  hordes,  who 
awaited  their  landing  on  the  Bulgarian  bank  of  that 


*  Fulcher,  p.  884.    Albert.  Aquensis,  p.  185.     G^uilert,  ji  43t 
Winermna  Tyr.  p.  642. 
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river.  Though  they  finally  repelled  these  new  ene- 
mies, they  found  Bulgaria  a  wasted  solitude.  The 
natives  had  retreated  to  their  fisistnesses  and  strong- 
holds ;  the  fortified  towns  were  closed  against  them ; 
and  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  their  march,  under 
the  walls  of  these  places,  was  the  only  intercourse 
which  the  imperial  officers  would  permit  the  inhabit- 
ants to  bold  with  them.  Their  excesses  again  pn> 
voked  a  more  open  and  fatal  hostility.  Enraged  at 
some  outrages,  the  people  of  Nissa  pursued  and  mas* 
sacred  their  rear-guard ;  the  efforts  of  Peter  could  not 
dissuade  the  whole  host  firom  returning  to  avenge  this 
quarrel ;  and,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  renew  the 
same  scenes  as  at  Zemlin,  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
from  the  walls  with  inmiense  slaughter.  The  triumph- 
ant garrison  and  inhabitants  issued  forth  upon  them ; 
a  general  and  total  rout  ensued ;  and,  in  the  onset,  the 
sally,  and  the  pursuit,  above  ten  thousand  of  the  cru- 
saders perished.  Their  camp  was  abandoned  and  plun- 
dered ;  and  despoiled  of  their  baggage,  of  their  money, 
and  of  their  arms,  the  wretched  herd  of  fugitives 
continued  its  journey  toward  Constantinople.^ 

When  they  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  their 
helpless  misery  extorted  some  compassion;  Alexius 
interposed  his  protection,  and  their  remains  at  length 
reached  his  capital,  where  they  were  reunited  to  Wal* 

•Albert  Aqaensis,  p.  186-188.     Oaibert,   p.  484.     WiUermus 
Tjr.  p.  649-645.    Peter  and  hu  horde  of  baa^Ui  tfafiVktii  tiba  Wi2^ 
bowbood  of  CaagtMadnoph  in  Aogoit,  1096. 
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ter  and  the  survivors  of  the  first  division.  But  they 
were  no  sooner  refreshed,  than  they  repaid  their  hoiK 
pitable  benefactor  by  new  acts  of  insolence,  licentious- 
ness, and  pillage ;  and  Alexius  gladly  acceded  to  their 
desire  to  be  transported  across  the  Bosphorus.  Under 
the  conduct  of  Peter  and  his  lieutenant  Walter,  they 
were  landed  in  Asia  Minor;  but  here,  neither  the 
exhortations  of  the  Hermit  could  restrain  their  out- 
rages against  the  religion  and  property  of  the  subjects 
of  Alexius,  nor  the  advice  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  more  disciplined  chivalry  of 
Europe,  prevent  their  headlong  advance.  Peter,  find- 
ing himself  totally  unable  to  control  them,  used  a 
decent  pretext  for  escaping  back  to  Constantinople; 
but  Walter,  whose  more  martial  spirit  was  really  asso- 
ciated with  qualities  for  command  deserving  of  a  bet- 
ter fate,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  clamorous 
demand  to  be  led  against  the  infidels.  Despite  of  his 
prudential  warnings,  they  divided  their  forces  to  plun- 
der the  Turkish  provinces,  and  reunited  only  on  a 
report  artfully  circulated  by  the  Sultan  of  Roum,  that 
Nice,  his  capital,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
vanced body  of  their  associates.  Allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  sharing  in  its  spoils,  they  blindly  rushed  into 
the  heart  of  a  hostile  country ;  but  when  they  de- 
scended into  the  plain  of  Nice,  instead  of  being  wel- 
comed by  the  sight  of  the  Christian  banners  on  its 
walls,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  Turk- 
j£fh  cavalry.     In  the  first  onset,  Walter  fell  bravely, 
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covered  with  wounds,  while  vainly  discharging,  by 
intelligence  and  example,  the  twofold  duties  of  the 
leader  and  the  warrior.  The  disorderly  multitude  of 
his  followers  was  immediately  overwhelmed  and  slaugh- 
tered ;  a  remnant,  no  more  than  three  thousand, 
escaped  the  general  destruction  by  flight  to  the  near- 
est Byzantine  fortress ;  and  a  huge  mound,  into  which 
the  savage  victors  piled  the  bones  of  the  slain,  formed 
an  ominous  monument  of  disaster  for  succeeding  hosts 
of  cmsaders.* 

The  disorders  and  destruction  of  these  first  two 
divisions  of  the  crusading  rabble  were,  indeed,  but  a 
prelude  to  more  atrocious  scenes  of  guilt,  and  more 
enormous  waste  of  human  life.  Stimulated  by  the' 
example  of  Peter,  a  Gennan  monk,  named  Godeschal, 
preached  the  Crusade  through  the  villages  of  his  native 
land  with  so  much  effect,  that  lie  allured  about  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  peasantry  to  follow  him  to  the  East. 
This  third  division  took  the  same  route  as  the  two 
preceding;  but,  on  their  arrival  in  Hungary,  they  ex- 
perienced a  far  different  reception  from  its  sovereign, 
who  wan  justly  exasperated  at  the  outrages  with 
which  hi.s  hospitality  hod  been  repaid.  At  firnt  he 
prudently  supplied  them  witli  the  means  of  accele- 
rating their  passage  through  his  kingdom ;  but  their 
march  was  attended  with  an  aggravated  rei)etition  of 

•  Albrrt.  p.  IH9-193.     Baldricua  Archicpiscopus,  p.  80.     Gui- 
bert,  p.  485.      WiUtfrmoi  Tjr.   p.   645-647.      IkAU^  V^otn^os^ajS 
p.  226,  S27, 
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the  worst  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
followers  of  the  Hermit;  the  whole  population  of 
Hungary  rose  in  arms  against  them,  and  Carloman 
was  at  length  provoked  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  subjects.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  a  cruel  act  of  perfidy,  which  deeply  sul- 
lied the  merit  of  his  earlier  forbearance.  Before  the 
walls  of  Belgrade,  his  promise  of  forgiveness  and  pro* 
tection  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and 
this  act  of  submission  was  immediately  followed  by 
their  ruthless  massacre.* 

But  the  numbers,  the  gross  superstition,  the  licen- 
tious wickedness,  and  the  miserable  extirpation  of 
these  fanatical  hordes,  all  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  features  displayed  in  the  composition  and 
conduct  of  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  the  rabble 
of  Europe.  From  France,  from  the  Ehenish  Pro- 
vinces and  Flanders,  and  from  the  British  Islands, 
there  gathered  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Germany 
one  huge  mass  of  the  vile  refuse  of  all  these  nations, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. Some  bands  of  nobles,  with  their  mounted  fol- 
lowers, were  not  ashamed  to  accompany  their  march, 
and  share  their  prey ;  but  their  leaders  are  undistin- 
guishable  ;  and  the  most  authentic  contemporary 
records  of  their  proceedings  compel  us  to  repeat  the 
incredible  assertion  that  their  motions  were  guided 

*  Albert,  p.  194.    WillemTxa  Tyr,  p,  648. 
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by  a  goat  and  a  goose,  which  were  believed  to  be  di<« 
vinelj  inspired.  If  we  impatientiy  dismiss  a  circum** 
stance  so  revolting  to  ev^rj  pious  mind,  and  so  de- 
grading to  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  we  find  their 
actions  as  detestable  as  their  superstition  was  blind 
and  unholy.  The  unhappy  Jews  in  the  episcopal 
cities  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  were  the  first  victims 
of  their  ferocity.  Under  the  protection  of  the  eccle- 
siastical lords  of  these  commercial  places,  colonies  of 
that  outcast  race  had  long  enjoyed  toleration  and 
accumulated  wealth.  Their  riches  tempted  the  cu* 
pidity  of  fanatics,  who  professed  a  zeal  for  the  pure 
religion  of  the  gospel,  only  that  they  might  violate  its 
most  sacred  precepts  of  mercy  and  love.  Under  the 
pretence  of  commencing  their  holy  war  by  extir- 
pating the  enemies  of  God  in  Europe,  they  sought 
the  blood  and  spoils  of  a  helpless  and  unoffending 
people.  To  the  honour  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
Bishops  of  Mayence,  Spires,  and  other  cities,  courage- 
ously endeavoured  to  shield  the  Jews  from  their  fury 
and  rapine ;  but  their  humane  efTorts  were  only  par- 
tially successful,  and  thousands  were  either  barbar- 
ously massacred,  or,  to  escape  the  outrages  and  dis- 
appoint the  cupidity  of  their  enemies,  cast  themselves, 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  precious  eflfects, 
into  the  waters  or  the  flames.  Sated  with  murder 
and  spoliation,  the  ruffian  host  pursued  its  march  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Danube ;  and  the  continued  in- 
dulgence of  its  brutal   sensuality   aileat^  V\v%X.  \\» 
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needed  not  the  impulse  of  fanaticism  for  the  commis- 
sion of  every  atrocity.  But  it  was  at  length  over- 
taken by  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man.  In  the 
hour  of  danger^  the  unruly  and  wicked  multitude 
proved  as  dastardly  against  an  armed  enemy  as  it  had 
been  ferocious  toward  the  defenceless  Jews.  It  ef^ 
fected  the  passages  of  the  Danube  only  to  encounter 
a  tremendous  defeat  from  the  Hungarian  army  which 
had  collected  for  the  national  defence ;  some  sudden 
and  inexplicable  panic  produced  a  general  flighty  and 
unresisted  slaughter;  and  so  dreadful  was  the  carnage^ 
that  the  course  of  the  Danube  was  choked  with  the 
bodies,  and  its  waters  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain.  The  contemporary  chronicler,  who  was  appa- 
rently best  informed  of  their  execrable  crimes  and 
well-merited  fate,  asserts  that  very  few  of  the  im- 
mense crusading  multitude  escaped  death  from  the 
swords  of  the  Hungarians  or  the  rapid  current  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  remnant  sur- 
vived, saved  their  lives  only  by  flight  and  dispersion.* 

*  Albert.  Aquensis,  p.  195;  196.     Fulcher.  p.  386.     Willenniia 
Tyr.  p.  649,  660. 
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SECTION    IV. 
THE  CBCSADB  ONDERTAKES  BY  KINGS  AND  NOBLES. 

Bepoee  twelve  months  had  expired  since  the  spirit 
of  crusading  was  ruused  into  action  by  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  and  before  n  single  advantage  bad  been 
pntnod  over  the  iiifidelD,  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of 
Kiimpc  had  already  coat  the  li%'e«,  at  the  lowest  com* 
i.'il^itioti.  of  two  lumdred  and  fifty  thousand  of  it« 
I»'oi)!(.'.*  Itut  pucli  wore  the  stupid  ignorance  and 
l.-ii'llon;:  lolly  wliich  misguided  these  wretched  nuilti- 
t.id'-.s  ami  f-till  nmro,  so  dark  ami  gro%'ettiiig  wa-s  their 
MilMr>til!iiii.  ["D  cruel  and  demon  iiu-al  their  fanaticism, 
and  s<»  tlic'ltioiis  their  licentinii.im-sH,  tliat  all  pity  for 
their  fate  is  lost  in  the  disgust  and  honx>r  with  which 
we    recoil  from  the  contemplation  of  brutality  and 

•  Millf,  ffiMoiy  o/the  CViutufei,  vo\.  i.  p.  &\. 
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guilt.  The  picture  is  relieved  by  no  exhibition  of 
dignified  purpose  or  heroic  achievement ;  the  myriads 
who  had  perished  in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria,  and  in 
Asia  Minor,  were  animated  by  none  of  the  loftier  sen- 
timents of  the  age ;  they  were  composed  xihiefly  of  tlie 
coarser  rabble  of  every  country;  and  in  their  de- 
struction we  behold  only  the  offscouring  of  the  popu- 
lar ferment  of  Europe.  But,  while  the  first  disjisters 
of  the  Crusade  were  sweeping  this  mass  of  corruption 
from  the  surface  of  society,  the  genuine  spirit  of  reli- 
gious and  martial  enthusiasm  was  more  slowly  and 
powerfully  evolved.  With  maturer  preparation,  and 
with  steadier  resolve  than  the  half-armed  and  irregu- 
lar rabble,  the  mailed  and  organized  chivalry  of  Eu- 
rope was  arraying  itself  for  the  mighty  contest;  and 
a  far  different,  a  splendid  and  interesting  spectacle, 
opens  to  our  view.  In  the  characters,  the  motives, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  princely  and  noble  leaders 
who  achieved  the  design  of  the  first  Crusade,  we  are 
no  longer  presented  with  the  revolting  sameness  of  a 
mere  brutal  ferocity.  Their  zeal,  although  mingled 
with  superstition,  and  not  unstained  by  cruelty,  was 
also  elevated  by  the  generous  pursuit  of  martial  fame; 
their  resolves  were  inspired  by  the  twofold  incentive 
of  spiritual  duty  and  temporal  honour ;  and  their  fa- 
naticism was  regulated  by  foresight  and  prudence.  In 
entering  on  their  purpose,  tliey  had,  indeed,  been  more 
or  less  infected  with  the  general  madness  of  the  age; 
but^  in  the  guidance  of  the  holy  war^  many  of  them 
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ved  themselves  as  politic  in  counsel,  as  skilful  in 
)edientSy  and  as  patient  and  constant  under  difficul- 
\j  as  they  were  adventurous  in  danger  and  courage- 

in  combat.  The  wildness  of  their  enterprise  is 
demned  by  our  calmer  rea8on ;  the  justice  of  their 
£e  may  be  impeached  on  every  true  principle  of 
inc  and  human  law ;  but,  from  the  magnanimous 
otion  of  their  spirit^  and  the  fearless  heroism  of 
ir  exploits,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  sym- 
hy  and  admiration, 
t  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of 

principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  first 
isade;  but  their  absence  was  determined  by  the 
idents  of  individual  character  and  position.  Pope 
mn  II.  declined  the  personal  command  of  the  ex- 
ition,  on  the  plea  of  his  engrossing  functions  in  the 
eral  government  of  the  church,  and  his  duty  of  re- 
Bsing  the  schism  created  by  the  Antipope  Clement; 
|V*haps,  on  the  more  reasonable  excuse  of  his  age 
I  infirmities;^  but  he  deputed  his  spiritual  autho- 
•  to  his  legate  Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of  l^uy.  The 
iperor  Henry  IV.,  the  personal  enemy  of  Urban, 
I  protector  of  the  antipope,  of  course  refused  to 
:>giiise  the  authority  by  which  the  Crusade  was 
ached.  Philip  I.  of  France  was  absorbed  in  sen- 
1  indulgence ;  and  to  renew  the  excommunication 


Belli  Saeriffut.  (by  an  anooyoKms  ohronider,  in  Matnllon)  Jiua. 
foL  L)  p.  185. 
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ter  and  the  survivors  of  the  first  division.  But  thejr 
were  no  sooner  refreshed,  than  they  repaid  their  ho^ 
pitable  benefactor  by  new  acts  of  insolence,  licentioiuh 
ness,  and  pillage ;  and  Alexius  gladly  acceded  to  their 
desire  to  be  transported  across  the  Bosphorus.  Under 
the  conduct  of  Peter  and  his  lieutenant  Walter,  they 
were  landed  in  Asia  Minor;  but  here,  neither  the 
exhortations  of  the  Hermit  could  restrain  tlieir  out- 
rages against  the  religion  and  property  of  the  subjects 
of  Alexius,  nor  the  advice  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  more  disciplined  chivalry  of 
Europe,  prevent  their  headlong  advance.  Peter,  find- 
ing himself  totally  unable  to  control  them,  used  a 
decent  pretext  for  escaping  back  to  Constantinople; 
but  Walter,  whose  more  martial  spirit  was  really  asso- 
ciated  with  qualities  for  command  deserving  of  a  bet* 
ter  fate,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  clamorous 
demand  to  be  led  against  the  infidels.  Despite  of  his 
prudential  warnings,  they  divided  their  forces  to  plun- 
der the  Turkish  provinces,  and  reunited  only  on  a 
report  artfully  circulated  by  the  Sultan  of  Roum,  that 
Nice,  his  capital,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
vanced body  of  their  associates.  Allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  sharing  in  its  spoils,  they  blindly  rushed  into 
the  heart  of  a  hostile  country;  but  when  they  de- 
scended into  the  plain  of  Nice,  instead  of  being  wel- 
comed by  the  sight  of  the  Christian  banners  on  its 
walls,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  Turk- 
ish cavalrj.    In  the  first  onset,  Walter  fell  bravely, 
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nvered  with  wounds,  while  vainly  discharging,  by 
intelligenoe  and  example,  the  twofold  duties  of  the 
leader  and  the  warrior.  The  disorderly  multitude  of 
his  foUowen  was  immediately  overwhelmed  and  slaugh* 
tered ;  a  remnant,  no  more  than  three  thousand, 
escaped  the  general  destruction  by  flight  to  the  near- 
est Byzantine  fortress ;  and  a  huge  mound,  into  which 
the  savage  victors  piled  the  bones  of  the  slain,  formed 
an  ominous  monument  of  disaster  for  succeeding  hosts 
of  cmsaders.* 

The  disorders  and  destruction  of  these  first  two 
divisions  of  the  crusading  rabble  were,  indeed,  but  a 
prelude  to  more  atrocious  scenes  of  guilt,  and  more 
enormous  waste  of  human  life.  Stimulated  by  the' 
example  of  Peter,  a  German  monk,  named  Godcschal, 
preached  the  Crusade  through  the  villages  of  his  native 
land  with  so  much  effect,  that  lie  allured  about  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  peasantry  to  follow  him  to  the  East. 
This  third  division  took  the  same  route  as  the  two 
preceding ;  but,  on  their  arrival  in  Hungary,  they  ex- 
perienced a  far  different  reception  from  its  sovereign, 
who  was  justly  exasperated  at  the  outrages  with 
which  his  hospitality  had  been  repaid.  At  first  he 
prudently  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  accele- 
rating their  passage  through  his  kingdom ;  but  their 
march  was  attended  with  an  aggravated  repetition  of 

«  Albert  p.  189-193.     Baldriciis  ArchiepiMopui,  p.  89.     Ooi- 
bert,  p.  485.      WiUermui  Tjrr.  p.  645-647.      Ikma  ^ImoiKQss 
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the  battle  of  Merseburg  and  at  the  siege  of  Borne. 
His  political  importance  was  increased  by  the  position 
of  his  states  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  German v; 
and  his  consequent  familiarity  with  the  popalar 
dialects  of  both  countries,  as  well  as  his  acquisition 
of  the  Latin,  the  customary  language  of  the  chaKshi 
facilitated  his  intercourse,  and  promoted  his  peraonai 
influence,  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  the 
severe  integrity  of  his  character  disdained  the  floKah 
exercise  of  these  advantages;  and,  amid  the  giMB 
and  violent  disorders  of  the  times,  his  life  was  regu- 
lated by  the  strictest  principles  of  morality  aod  re- 
ligion. His  manners  were  gentle,  pure,  and  benig- 
nant; his  cx)nduct  was  just  and  disinterested;  and 
his  piety,  though  mistaken,  was  sincere  and  fervent 
These  virtues  might  have  qualified  him  rather  for  the 
cloister  than  the  camp,  if  they  had  not  been  asso- 
ciated with  energies  capable  of  the  loftiest  designs: 
wuth  a  head  to  conceive  and  a  hand  to  execute  the 
most  arduous  enterprises  which  his  conscience  ap- 
proved ;  with  resolution,  tempered  by  reflection  and 
judgment,  which  no  difiiculties  could  shako;  and 
with  valour,  calmed  only  by  moderation,  which  no 
perils  could  deter.  Since  the  siege  of  Rome  his  frame 
had  been  consumed  by  a  slow  fever;  his  illness  dic- 
tated the  renewal  of  an  early  purpose  of  performing 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem :  and  he  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  projected  Crusade,  than,  as  if  inspired  with  new 
hfe,  be  suddenly  shook  off  disease  from  his  limbs,  and 
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sprang  with  renovated  hcnlth  and  youth  from  a  sick- 
couch  to  engage  in  no  glorious  and  meritorioua  a 
work.* 

The  transcendent  merits  and  occompliiihmentB 
which  adorned  the  principal  hero  of  the  (in<t  Crusade 
li:ivt'  demanded  an  especial  portraiture ;  the  Ibw  fea- 
tures in  the  charact«.>rM  of  the  remaining  leaders, 
Avhii-h  varii.'d  tlieir  general  ivsemtjlance  in  devout  zi-id 
ami  warlike  uxwllence,  may  Iw  more  brietly  Bketrhcd. 
Ill  Hugh  uf  France  these  ijualilic!),  tliough  Kup[H)rtt.'d 
hy  other  attributes  nut  unworthy  uf  his  ruyal  birth, 
were  destitute  uf  the  rcllgiuus  liuniility  and  niudoiit 
demeanour  of  Godfrey;  and  the  groat  Count  of  Vor- 


•  }lb^aAaij,p.  44$.    Ouiben.  p.  48.'>.     WilVcriDutT^T. V''>i'A 
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Robert  of  Kormandy  and  hit  FiOhtr. 

mnndois  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  an  arrogant  and 
haughty  deportmeut.f  Robert  of  Normandy  waa 
generous  and  merciful,  eloquent  in  debate,  and  well 
skilled  in  military  expedients;  but  profuse  in  ex- 
l^ense,  dissolute  in  morals,  and  equally  rash  and 
unsteady  in  resolve.  His  rashness  and  insubordi- 
nation had  nearly  made  him  a  parricide,  as  lie  had 
unhorsed  his  own  father,  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
battle,  and  had  only  been  prevented  from  putting  him 
to  death,  by  his  father's  exclaiming  and  making  him- 
self known.    Although,  therefore,  his  conduct  during 


f  Anna  Coninena,  p.  227.    Bobertiu  Monachus,  p.  34.     Qoiber^ 
p.  485. 
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ho  rViisade  was  thought  in  8omc  measure  to  atone 
*»r  the  irregukiritics  of  his  earlier  life,  and  his  ex- 
•Inits  often  attracted  the  general  admiration,  his 
instability  of  mind  prevented  his  maintaining  the 
rcupect  of  his  more  illustrious  compeers."^  His  name- 
■ake  of  Flanders  resembled  him  in  headlong  valour, 
Rrithout  sharing  any  portion  even  of  his  abortive 
Laients.  The  Count  of  Chartres,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
uid  most  potent  feudal  princes  of  France,  was  also 
leemed  the  most  learned  in  all  the  literate  and  prao- 
Jcal  knowledge  of  the  age,  experienced  and  wise  in 
iSb  raggestions,  clear  and  pei9uai;i\'e  in  discourse. 
rhan  intellectual  acquirements  peculiarly  fitted  him 
'•r  directing  the  general  design  of  the  war;  and  he 
;:i^  arrnnlinLrly  rhns4»n  to  preside  in  the  council  of  its 
»;td»T?«.  In  the  fu*ld,  the  sup'riority  of  his  tactical 
kill  wan  riiuallv  recognised;  but  he  was  deficient  in 
iu'optu.s  entf r|)rise ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiery 
hampioiis  of  the  Cross,  his  fame  was  tainted  by  the 
j'jr-.-ti'Hiablf  rpiality  of  his  valour. 

Th«*  vctt-raii  and  sagacious  Count  of  Thoulouscf 
vh«>^f  yiMilh  had  U*en  habitually  exercised  in   arms 

•  A  w-  .1  kii  -wn  iii.-*aij«»'  iif  Kt»U'rt'>  can-l"";"*  spirit  wa.-*  the  abi»vo- 

;i*n!li<u*  i   r:;  rfirtr"  "*'   ^'*'*  'i'U'liy  t«)  hi'*   I'Tnthor  Williuui   fur   fivo 

••ar«,  iT  \\.»  '.ii»-Ii-t(ii:it'   ]>rii-i-  of  r«-ii  thMii«an<l  inarkn,  M  ctjuip  him- 

•  If  f.-r   th-   TriKi'!*?.      i'hmn.  Snx.  p.  2n|.     Will.   OomotiocnsL^ 
.-  . 

t  li.  )i!-?.  rv  'f  thi-  j»riiii-i'  i*  vrry  n)iM'uri*.  Ilis  original  titlo 
ra«  «'•  \\x\\  of  Si  (filli-i*  iu  Langu<-<li>c ;  whoDft*  Anna  ('niuDcna  i:ov- 
up'.tri  hi.4  DaniL-  ill  to  Sanf/fUji,  awl  udiIit  tkU  ap|Ki\\&Uoti  «l3k^y^- 
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against  his  Saracen  neighbours  in  Spain,  had  brought 
from  that  warfaix)  a  deadly  hati*ed  of  the  Mussulman 
name,  and  was  more  fiercely  animated  than  the  Other 
crusading  princes  by  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance. 
His  master  passion  was  umitigatcd  fanaticism;  and 
the  devotion  of  his  old  age,  the  abandonment  of  his 
extensive  dominions,  and  the  appropriation  of  his 
great  riches  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade,  might  have 
protected  his  motives  from  the  suspicion  of  worldly 
ambition  and  avarice,  if  their  sincerity  had  not  been 
attended  by  a  cold  and  selfish  nature,  a  proud  and 
vindictive  temper,  which  denied  him  the  friendship  of 
his  noble  confederates,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  own  native  followers.  To  the  purely  fanatical 
zeal  which  predominated  in  the  character  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  pruice,  may  be  opposed  the  unscrupulous  am- 
bition and  deep  hypocrisy  of  the  Norman  Boemond, 
the  Ulysses  of  the  war.  To  him  alone,  perhaps^  of 
all  the  movers  and  warriors  of  the  Crusade,  nuiy  be 
attributed  a  systematic  design  of  rendering  the  popu- 
lar  enthusiasm  of  Europe  subservient  to  views  of  mere 
personal  interest.  If  his  versatile  and  unprincipled 
genius  enabled  him  to  feel  or  to  feign*  some  share  in 


rates  his  rank,  as  if  he  had  been  the  principal  personage  of  the  Cni- 
Bade.  In  what  manner  he  had  acquired  the  extensive  fiefs  of  Thoa- 
louse  and  Provence,  and  arrogated  the  title  of  Duke  of  Narbonne, 
which  he  also  bore,  seems  undetermined.  V Art  de  Virifier  let 
Daus,  vol.  ii.  p.  289-294,  &o. 

^  Boemond  pretended  to  receive  with  surprise  and  admiration  the 
pewB  of  Ae  deogn  of  Urban,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that  ht 
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the  prevalent  sentiment  of  hia  time,  the  whole  re- 
corded tenor  of  his  conduct  betrays  the  settled  and 
absorbing  pursuit  of  temporal  aggrandizement.  Fa- 
miliar with  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  no  less 
rapacious  than  perfidious,  he  exhibits,  among  the 
heroes  of  the  holy  war,  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
cool  and  crafty  politician.  His  vices  were  odiously 
contrasted  with  the  generous  qualities  of  his  youthful 
cousin  Tancred,"^  whose  frank  and  courteous  bearing, 
no  less  than  his  love  of  glory  and  high-minded  disdain 
of  wrong  and  perfidy,  rendered  him  the  mirror  of 
European  chivalry .f 


kjd  tecretlj  prompted.  At  the  nege  of  Amalfi^  he  embraced  the 
Cruflule  io  to  apparent  transport  of  leal :  excited  the  fiinatical 
nrdoor  of  his  confederates  and  followers  bj  an  eloquent  harangue; 
mad,  while  their  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  rent  his  own  robe  into 
pieces  in  the  shape  of  crosses  for  the  soldiery.  This  curious  and 
cbarmcteristic  anecdote  is  told  bj  Ouibert,  p.  485. 

^  Tancred  was  the  son  of  Matilda,  sister  of  Robert  the  Ouiward, 
and  therefore  the  cousin  of  Boemond,  (Radu)phus  Cadomensis,  de 
0^sii$  Tnncrefiif  c.  1,)  and  not  either  his  brother  or  nephew,  as  some 
of  the  writers  in  the  Grsta  Dri\  less  correctlj  informed  than  the 
bi'ipvphcr  of  the  hero,  and  Gibbon  and  Muratori  after  them  sup- 
pTised.  The  father  of  Tancred  was  an  Italian  marquess,  Odo.  Ralph 
of  Caen  was  the  personal  friend  and  companion  of  Tancred  in  Pales- 
tine after  the  Crusade. 

t  "  0  pijk  bel  di  manicre  e  di  sembianti 
O  piu  eccelso  ed  intrepido  di  core,"  ke. 

La  Gtru$al.  Liberata,  can.  i.  45. 

But  the  poet  has  here  only  echoed  the  praises  which  the  qualities 
of  Tancred  extorted  even  from  the  Greek  princes,  nerer  unwilling  to 
detract  from  the  Tirtoes  of  a  Latin,  abore  idl  a  Norman  imbm. — Kuia^ 
p.  277. 
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Such  were  the  leaders  under  whom  the  warlike 
array  of  the  Western  nations  was  marshalled  for  the 
First  Crusade.  Their  confederate  powers  were  edi- 
lectedy  according  to  the  local  convenience  or  pre- 
ference of  the  chieflains,  into  four  great  divisions. 
The  first  body,  composed  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  That  prince  was  accompanied 
by  the  two  Baldwins,  and  many  other  powerful 
feudal  lords,  whose  forces  numbered  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  cavalry  and  eighty  thousand  foot.  In  the 
second  division,  under  the  Counts  of  Yermandois  and 
Chartres,  the  two  Roberts,  and  Eustace,  Count  of 
Boulogne,  (brother  of  Godfrey,)  were  assembled  the 
chivalry  of  Central  and  Northern  France,  the  British 
Isles,  Normandy,  and  Flanders  ;*  and  their  formidable 
muster  can  be  estimated  only  loosely  from  the  asser^ 
tion  of  a  contemporary,  that  the  number  of  lesser 
barons  alone  exceeded  that  of  the  Grecian  warriors  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.f  The  third  host,  in  the  order  of 
departure,  was  composed  of  Southern  Italians  under 
Boemond  and  Tancred,  and  formed  an  array  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.     The  last 

*  For  '^  neither  surely/'  says  old  Fuller,  '^  did  the  Irishmen's  feet 
stick  in  their  bogs."  (^HtU.  of  Hdy  War,  lib.  i.  c.  13.)  Bo  abo 
sings  Tasso: 

"  Questi  dall'  alte  selye  irsuti  manda 
La  diyisa  dal  mondo  ultima  Irlanda." 
f  Ottibert,  p.  48. 
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diTision,  which  assembled  under  the  Count  of  Thou- 
louse  in  the  South  of  France,  was  originally  formed 
chiefly  of  his  own  vassals  and  native  confederates  of 
Laoguedoc,  Gascony,  and  Aries,  comprehended  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Proven9als  j"^  with  a  small 
admixture  of  the  Christian  knighthood  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  regions  of  Spain :  but  in  his  route  through 
Lombardy,  his  army  was  swollen  by  so  great  num- 
bers of  Northern  Italians,  that  the  combined  host 
which  marched  under  his  banners  amounted  to  one 
handred  thousand  persons  of  all  arms  and  conditions. 
Besides  several  feudal  chieflains  of  distinction,  Ray- 
mond was  accompanied  by  three  prelates  of  high 
rank :  the  pajMil  Legate  Adhemar  of  Puy,  the  Arch, 
bishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  Bishop  of  Orange.f 

Of  all  tlie  principal  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  the 
preparations  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  were  earliest 
completed ;  and  his  march  from  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle  was  conducted  with  admirable  prudence  and 
order  by  the  same  route  which  had  proved  so  disas- 
trous to  tlie  preceding  rabble.  When  he  reached  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Hungary,  he  demanded  of  its 
king  by  his  envoys  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  provoked  their  destruction.  The 
reply  of  Carloman  exposed  the  crimes  by  which  the 
vengeance  of  his  people  had  been  roused;  and  his 
just  and  amicable  representations  compelled  the  up> 


^  BMjmcmd  dm  AgUeM,  p.  144.  t  Wilkmiift*I|t .  ^  ^^ 
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right  judgment  of  Godfrey  to  admit  that  the  wicked* 
ness  of  the  crusading  mob  had  merited  its  fate.  He 
accepted  a  friendly  invitation  from  the  Hungarian 
king ;  treated  with  him  for  a  safe  passage  through  his 
dominions  with  supplies  of  provisions  on  equit^ible 
tenns;  and  left  his  own  brother  Baldwin  and  his 
family  as  hostages  for  the  good  faith  and  forbearance 
which  he  enforced  on  all  his  followers.  The  noble 
sincerity  of  Godfrey  won  the  confidence  of  the  Hunga- 
rian monarch,  and  disarmed  the  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility of  his  people.  Carloman  himself  attended  the 
movements  of  the  crusaders  with  a  numerous  cavalry, 
both  to  observe  their  behaviour  and  to  protect  their 
march ;  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  was  traversed 
without  a  single  act  of  offence  on  either  side;  and, 
when  the  Latin  host  had  passed  its  southern  confines, 
the  hostages  were  courteously  dismissed  with  a 
friendly  adieu.  When  the  crusaders  entered  the 
Byzantine  provinces,  their  virtuous  and  able  leader 
still  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  same  strict  disci* 
pline ;  the  Emperor  Alexius  assisted  and  rewarded 
his  efforts  by  liberally  supplying  the  wants  of  Im 
army  in  its  toilsome  passage  through  the  deaolq^ 
forests  of  Bulgaria ;  and  the  first  division  of  the  ?Bii* 
ropean  chivalry  peaceably  accomplished  its  entniice 
into  the  fertile  plains  of  Thrace.* 

% 

♦  Albert,  p.  198,  199.     Wiilermus  Tyr.  p.  652 
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SECTION   V. 
THE   nnST  CBUSADBRS  AT  COXSTANTIKOPLE. 

,UT  for  the  friendly  Buccour  of 
the  Byznntine  monarch,  it  is 
acknowk'd^tl  that  tlie  host  of 
Gwlfrey  must  h.ive  perisJied  in 
their  route  through  provinces 
imperfectly  caltivatcd,  and  al- 
rvaily  exhausted  by  the  feuda 
of  tht-ir  barbarous  natives.  The 
alacrity  with  which  Alexius  at 
fintt  fiicilitated  the  approach  of 
hid  Liitin  alliea,  was  succeeded 
by  indications  oC  «h  mox^  ^^^ 
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bious  policy;  and,  in  the  report  of  their  chroniclen, 
the  conduct  of  the  emperor  is  branded  with  the  re- 
proach of  deliberate  perfidy  and  systematic  hostility. 
In  weighing  tlie  justice  of  these  charges,  some  reduc- 
tion from  their  truth  must  be  made  for  the  bigoted 
prejudice  of  the  Latins  against  a  schismatic  monarch 
and  nation ;  and  a  still  larger  share  of  extenuation 
for  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  emperor  may  be 
claimed  for  the  difficulties  and  peril  of  his  position. 
Instead  of  the  reasonable  aid  which  he  had  solicited 
from  the  pope  and  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  the 
West,  he  found  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  and  his 
throne  shaken  from  its  foundations,  by  the  deluge 
of  European  fanaticism.  His  hospitable  reception  of 
the  first  disorderly  masses  of  pilgrims  had  been  re- 
quited by  the  ravage  of  his  territories  and  the  spolia- 
tion of  his  subjects :  the  very  numbers  and  formida- 
ble array  of  the  better-disciplined  chivalry  of  Europe 
might  alone  have  justified  a  prudent  apprehension  of 
their  power  and  disposition,  which  their  fierce  prompti- 
tude in  resenting  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay. 
Of  the  personal  characters  and  real  designs  of  most 
of  their  leaders  he  was  utterly  ignorant ;  and  their 
alliance  in  the  same  enterprise  with  his  ancient  and 
dangerous  enemy,  Boemond,  was  at  least  an  ominous 
conjuncture.  The  plea  of  delivering  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  might  easily  cover 
a  design  of  subjugating  the  whole  Eastern  world  to 
the  Bpintual  dominion  of  the  Latin  Church ;  the  same 
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\xt  of  fanatical  zeal  might  be  readily  employed 
Lst  the  infidel  Mohammedans  and  heretical 
ks;  and  to  the  confident  valour  and  the  en- 
»  cupidity  of  the  Western  warriors^  thus  ani- 
d  by  religious  hatred  and  temporal  ambition,  the 
spoils  of  Constantinople*  and  its  provinces  might 

a  more  accessible  and  tempting  prey  than  the 
nt  relief  of  Jerusalem  and  plunder  of  Syria. 
K>ver,  the  recent  distraction  and  rapid  decay  of 
^eljukian  power  had  terminated  the  alarm  with 
h  Alexius  formerly  anticipated  the  entire  ruin  of 
mpire ;  and  the  subsiding  of  the  Turkish  oner- 

had  removed  the  immediate  danger  which  in- 
d  him  to  implore  the  approach,  and  might  have 


X  the  Mi^Umuhmeni  and  envy  with  which  the  8pIcn<lour  of  Con- 
[lople  struck  the  rude  JjatinB,  we  may  form  a  lively  idea  from 
int  of  admiration  which  the  remembrance  of  iia  maguiGcence 
I  to  the  mind  of  one  of  their  chroniclers,  the  chaplain  and 
inioQ  of  the  (*oant  of  Chartrcs:  *'0  quanta  civitaa  nobilia  et 
i !  quot  moaajtteria  ({uotque  palatia  in  cil,  opere  miro  fabrcfacta ! 
-riatii  jflAtoiH  vol  in  vicin  opcm,  ad  spoctandum  mirabilia!  Ta)- 
f^t  quiiicm  ma<;num  rpcitaro  quanta  nit  ibi  opulentia  bonorum 
i!n.  aiiri  ct  arjrcnli/'  Ac.  Fulcherius,  p.  38G. — (Oh  I  what  a. 
nd  n"blc  city  i.s  this!  How  many  palace8  and  niona^tenea, 
MvU^l  with  adiiiinble  akill,  it  contains  !  how  many  works  of 
'•ndt-rful  t.)  bchoM,  are  to  be  fmnd  in  its  streets  and  i<hops  I 
lU  be,  inde<*d,  a  ttdious  matter  to  tell  how  great  is  its  richet 
kinds  of  pm'.ls,  (»f  both  gold  and  silver.)  The  emotions  ex* 
by  the  contemplation  of  such  wealth ,  however  innocent  io  the 
of  the  gnod  chaplain,  were  likely  to  pn>mpt  dangerous  wiabof 
to  the  bold  aod  noscrupulous  imagiDatioot  of  fitxt%  %xA 
warrion. 

a 
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reconciled  him  to  the  presence  of  auxiliaries,  in  Greel{ 
estimation  scarcely  more  civilized^  and  only  less  to  bs 
dreaded,  than  the  Mohammedan  enemy. 

Under  these  critical  circumstances,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  averting  the  ruin  with  which  he  was  me- 
naced, and  of  obtaining  the  advantages  which  he  might 
yet  hope  to  extract  from  the  oppressive  aid  of  the  West- 
ern nations,  the  emperor  appears  to  have  had  recourse 
to  the  timid  and  tortuous  policy  habitual  in  the  Byzaa* 
tine  court.  While  he  welcomed  the  approach  of  the 
army  of  Godfrey,  his  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  were  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  French  and  Nor- 
man crusaders  from  the  Italian  to  the  Grecian  porte. 
That  second  grand  division  of  the  European  chivalry, 
led  by  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  the  two  Roberts,  and  the 
Count  of  Chartres,  had  traversed  France  and  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  embarkation.  At  Lucca,  where 
these  chiefs,  prostrating  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope,  piously  received  his  benediction.  Urban  II.  com- 
mitted the  standard  of  St.  Peter  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  Count  of  France ;  *  and  here  the  arrogance  of 
that  prince  furnished  Alexius  with  a  first  occasion  of 
offence.  Twenty-four  knights,  in  armour  gorgeously 
inlaid  with  gold,  were  despatched  by  Hugh  to  Du- 
razzo,  with  a  haughty  intimation  to  Alexius  himself 
of  the  approach,  and  a  command  to  the  imperial  lieu- 
tenant to  make  royal  preparation  for  the  arrival  of 


*  FvichenvLs,  p.  884.    Bobertus  Monachus,  p.  86. 
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the  brrtber  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  standard-bearer 
ci  the  pope.^  The  terms  of  the  letter  and  the  mes- 
sage were  resented  as  an  insult;  and  the  Grovemor  of 
DuruxOy  instead  of  offering  the  desired  reception,  sta- 
tioned his  navy  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  great 
count  and  his  followers  from  the  Italian  harbours. 
The  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
and  Chartres,  with  their  followers,  after  consuming 
the  autumn  in  luxurious  pleasure,  resolved  to  defer 
their  departure  from  Italy  until  the  return  of  spring ; 
but  Hugh,  regardless  alike  of  the  dangers  of  a  wintry 
passage  and  the  ambiguous  disposition  of  the  Greeks, 
impatiently  put  to  sea.  His  fleet  woa  dispersed  in  a 
storm;  his  own  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  hostile 
shore ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  magnificent  descent  which 
he  had  announced,  he  entered  Durazzo  as  a  suppliant, 
and  found  himself  a  captive.  He  was,  indeed,  treated 
with  outward  demonstrations  of  respect ;  but  his  per- 
son was  ioT  some  time  detained,  until  the  commands 
of  Alexius  were  received  for  his  removal  to  C!onstan- 
tinople.f 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  the  Count 
of    Vermandois   reached   the    camp    of   Godfrey  in 

*  Aoiui  Comnena,  p.  228.  Bu  Caoge,  with  the  truo  complacent 
rmbicj  of  a  Freochman,  has  amoited  himself  hj  proying  (^DiMtert.  $ur 
J'unriUe^  zzrii.,  and  note  nd  Alrxiad.  p.  852)  that  the  title  of  King 
of  Kdigi  thus  arrogated  hj  Hugh  for  his  broCheri  was  ooooedad 
through  the  respect  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages /nit  exoe0eficf 
to  the  mooarchs  of  France. 

t  Anna  CoanmB,  p,  228,  229. 
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Thrace,  it  roused  the  violent  anger  of  the  crunad^lV'; 
and,  after  an  ineffectual  demand  for  his  release,  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  was  compelled  to  gratify  the  eager 
desire  which  was  felt  by  his  followers  to  punish  the 
imperial  perfidy  with  the  ravage  of  the  fine  province 
in  which  they  were  quartered.  This  severe  retalia- 
tion speedily  produced  the  submission  of  Alexius: 
He  had  already  soothed  the  captivity,  and  seduced 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  French  prince,  by  his 
pompous  reception  at  the  imperial  court;  and  Hugh 
was  induced  to  despatch  two  of  his  own  attendants  to 
Godfrey  with  the  assurance  that^  on  the  duke's  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  he  would  find  their  master  not  a 
captive,  but  a  guest.  This  message  produced  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities ;  but  the  awakened  suspicions  of  the 
crusaders  prepared  them  to  fly  to  arms  on  the  slight* 
est  provocation  ;  the  Greeks  were  equally  distrustful ; 
and  the  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  of  two  races,  so 
dissimilar  in  manners  and  spirit,  inflamed  every  mis- 
understanding. On  the  near  approach  of  Godfrey  and 
his  host  to  the  Byzantine  capital,  the  refusal  of  the 
duke  and  his  fellow-chieftains  to  trust  their  persons 
unattended  with  the  imperial  walls,  provoked  Alexius 
to  forbid  all  intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  the 
crusaders.  The  Latin  camp  was  immediately  strait- 
ened for  provisions ;  and  Godfrey  wjis  again  compelled 
to  indulge  the  rapine  of  his  followers,  and  the  empe- 
tor  to  arrest  the  sufferings  of  his  people  by  concilia- 
tory measures.    A  third  and  more  dangerous  quarrel 
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(unoduced  by  the  belief  of  the  crusaders  in  n  per* 
fidious  design  of  the  emperor  to  blockade  and  starve 
them  in  their  camp,  which  was  enclosed  by  the  waters 
oi  the  BoephoniSy  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  river  Bar- 
byses.  To  anticipate  this  suspected  treachery,  the 
troops  of  Godfrey  possessed  themselves,  by  an  impe- 
tuous attack,  of  the  bridge  of  the  Blachema),  the  only 
outlet  and  key  of  their  communication  with  Constan- 
tinople and  the  open  country.  The  hostile  seizure  of 
this  important  post  disappointed  the  intentions  of  the 
Greeks ;  or  it  more  probably  excited  their  apprehen- 
sion against  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  crusaders 
themselves.  The  imperial  troops  issued  from  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
bridge;  after  a  bloody  conflict,  they  were  repulsed  and 
pursued  to  the  city ;  and  the  crusaders,  inflamed 
with  success  and  resentment,  even  attempted  a  head- 
long assault  upon  the  walls.  But  the  ramparts  of 
Constantinople  were  strong  and  lofty ;  the  Latins 
were  unprovided  with  any  battering  engines;  and  the 
(jn?ek  archen»,  securely  directing  an  unerring  aim, 
galled  them  with  an  incessant  flight  of  arrows.  An 
iud«H!iyive  contest  was  maintained  until  the  close  of 
day ;  but  at  nightfaiU  the  assailants,  after  setting  Are 
to  the  suburlis,  withdrew  from  the  walb.* 

To  a  state  of  hostility  so  inconclusive  in  its  objects, 


Albertm  AquMtMP,  p.  200-202.     Baldricns  Arch.  p.  91.     Wil- 
Tjr.  p.  653,  Oal.    AnoM  CooiDeiu,  p.  23^1-^1^. 
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and  injurious  to  both  parties,  a  stop  was  now  put  by 
the  meditation  of  the  Count  of  VennandoiflL  If 
Alexius  had  ever  really  meditated  the  destruction  of 
the  crusaders,  ex|)erience  had  shewn  the  fruitlesanesf 
of  his  efforts;  and  his  desire  of  an  accommodatioQ 
might  be  increased  by  the  approach  of  Boemond  and 
his  army.  Renouncing,  therefore,  his  earlier  designs^ 
or  more  probably  only  shifting  the  jealous  expedients 
of  a  policy  which  had  prompted  him  in  self-defence  to 
restrict,  not  to  ruin  the  dreaded  power  of  the  cru- 
saders, he  proposed  to  their  chiefs,  as  a  condition  of 
his  friendship,  that  they  should  take  an  oath  of  fealty 
.to  himself,  and  swear  either  to  restore  to  the  empire, 
or  to  hold  in  feudal  dependence,*  such  of  its  ancient 
provinces  as  they  might  recover  from  the  infidels. 
Upon  these  terms,  he  engaged  vigorously  to  support 
the  Crusade  with  the  imperial  forces  and  wealth ;  and 
he  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  acceptance  by 
inducing  the  brother  of  the  French  king  to  ofier  an 
influential  precedent. 


*  Anna  Comncna,  p.  235.  The  very  circumstance  of  this  proposd 
being  made,  is  a  proof,  which  perhaps  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  usually  attracted,  that  the  idea  of  the  feudal  relation,  whensoeyer 
received,  was  at  this  epoch  familiar  to  the  Eastern  emperor.  It  is 
still  more  observable  that  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Latin 
princes  subsequently  took  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  Alexius  were  abc 
strictly  feudal ;  and  though  their  ready  adoption  on  this  occasion  in 
the  Byzantine  court  need  not  shake  our  belief  in  the  exclusively 
barbarian  and  not  Roman  origin  and  existence  of  the  syBtem  from 
which  they  were  borrowed^  yet  the  whole  fsLci  is  curious. 
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So  overcome  was  that  vain  aiid  inconsistent  prince 
bj  the  blandishments  and  presents  of  Alexius,  that 
lie  not  only  stooped  to  the  performance  of  the  desired 
homage  himself,  but  undertook  to  obtain  the  same 
aubmission  from  his  confederates.  The  proposal  was 
at  first  received  in  the  Latin  camp  with  the  indig- 
nation natural  to  the  free  and  fiery  spirit  of  high-bom 
warriors,  who  spumed  the  idea  of  all  allegiance  or 
aulijectiou  to  a  foreign  lord.  Godfrey  himself  re- 
proached the  baseness  of  Hugh  in  having  consented 
to  a  degradation  alike  unworthy  of  his  haughty  pre- 
tensions and  real  dignity,  of  his  ostentatious  bearing 
and  royal  birth.  But  the  Count  of  Vermandois  ex- 
cuaed  his  own  compliance,  and  enforced  its  propriety 
on  Godfrey,  by  arguments  best  adapted  to  the  dis- 
interested principles  of  that  single-minded  and  pious 
prince:  such  as  the  paramount  obligation  of  their 
sacred  vows;  the  difficulty  of  reducing  Alexius  to 
more  becoming  terms;  the  impossibility  of  prosecut- 
ing the  holy  enterprise  without  the  imperial  aid ;  the 
probable  ruin  of  the  cause  by  delay  and  wasting  hos- 
tility; and  the  very  sinfulness  of  a  contest  with  a 
Christian  people.  The  reaf^on  of  Gixlfrey  was  no 
sooner  convinced,  than  all  pentiments  of  worldly 
pride  and  honour  yielded  to  the  humbler  dictates  of 
religious  duty;  and  no  subsequent  persuasions,  yrith 
which  he  was  addressed  by  the  messengers  of  Boe* 
mond  and  Ihe  Count  of  Thoulouse,  to  await  their 
arrival,  and  chastise  in  anna  the  insuUlng  dem\)ca\  ^ 
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Alexius,  could  shake  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose.  He 
declared  his  resolution  to  take  the  required  oaths  df 
fealty ;  and  the  example  of  his  self-denial  secured  the 
acquiescence  of  his  compeers.  To  remove  their 
lingering  suspicions  of  treachery,  Alexius  delivered 
his  son  as  a  hostage  for  their  safe  return;  and  Godfrey 
and  his  principal  companions,  repairing  to  Constanti- 
nople, prostrated  themselves  in  homage  before  the 
imperial  throne.  Their  humiliation  was  relieved  by 
a  reception  of  studied  honour;  and  in  return  for  the 
vows  of  fidelity  which  he  repeated  on  his  knees  with 
clasped  hands,  Alexius  distinguished  the  virtue  and 
dignity  of  Godfrey  by  the  ceremonies  of  filial  adop- 
tion, and  investiture  in  imperial  robes.*  But  these 
empty  recognitions  faintly  concealed  the  real  triumph 
of  Greek  pride  and  policy;  and  it  was  no  fanciful 
degradation  which  converted  the  brave  and  chivalric 
princes  and  nobles  of  Western  Europe  into  the  vassals 
and  liegemen  of  a  Byzantine  despot.f 

♦Anna  Comncna,  p.  335, 238.  Albert,  p.  203.  Willerraus  Tyir. 
p.  C56,  657. 

f  That  the  humiliation  was  keenly  felt  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Bullen  brevity  with  which  the  Latin  chroniclers  dismiss  the  traosao- 
tibn ;  but  the  daughter  of  Alexius  has  related  an  anecdote,  which 
more  plainly  marks  the  struggling  emotions  of  the  proud  warriors, 
while  it  amusingly  illustrates  the  manners  of  Western  Europe.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony  of  performing  homage,  a  private  French  baron, 
conjectured  by  Du  Cange,  with  great  probability,  to  have  been 
Robert  of  Paris,  was  so  little  disposed  to  repress  his  -disgust  at  tlie 
pride  of  the  Greek  despot,  and  the  compliance  to  which  religions  or 
political  motiyes  had  induced  the  more  responsible  leaders  of  the  Cni- ' 
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After  this  ceremony,  Alexius  urged  his  adopted 
son,  and  his  new  dependants,  to  exchange  thcii 
threatening  position  near  his  capital  for  more  eligible 
and  abundant  quarters  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Itoftpliorus ;  and  their  passage  of  that  strait  was  ap- 
|Kirt*ntly  hastened,  through  his  dread  of  their  being 
ivinforceil,  while  still  under  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  otlier  divisions  of  the  crusading  host. 
Before  the  departure  of  Godfrey,  the  Count  of 
Flanders  and  his  followers  had  already  reached  the 
Byzantine  capital  from  Italy ;  and  their  arrival  was 
speedily  succeeded,  at  short  intervals,  by  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Chartres,  and  the 


to  flubmit,  thut  he  ludaciooAly  seated  himself  beside  Alexius  on 
tiM  iaipeml  throoe.  When  the  brother  of  Doke  Godfrey  attempted 
to  reproTe  him  for  this  rude  disrespect,  he  coolly  retorted  his  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  emperor  was  so  astonished  by  his  insolence,  that  he 
coold  only  demand  through  an  interpreter  his  name  and  condition. 
''I  am  a  Frenchman/'  was  the  reply, '' and  of  noble  birth ;  and  I 
oare  only  to  know  that  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  I  come 
tb^re  is  a  church,  whither  they  who  design  to  prove  their  valour 
r^pulr  to  pray  until  an  adversary  be  foun<l  to  answer  their  defiance. 
Thvre  l^vc  I  often  W'^r^hipped,  without  finding  that  man  who  dared 
t  f  AiLtrcpt  my  challeng«\**  Alexius,  because  he  well  knew,  says  his 
•1  k-iii,\iu^r,  the  fierce  .*>pirit  of  the  Latins,  dissembled  his  resentment, 
«»r  r^ihor  vented  it  in  an  ironi.^l  caution,  that  if  the  Frenchman  still 
d*v*;red  to  maintain  the  same  boast  with  safety,  in  his  cnisading 
warfare,  he  would  do  well  to  keep  beyond  reach  of  the  Turkish 
ftmiWfl,  by  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the  Christian  host.  His  taunt 
and  hb  advice  were  thrown  away ;  and  his  daughter  betrays  some 
aAlisiactioo  in  prdccediu^  to  record  that  the  insolent  barbarian  fell  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  at  the  Wtt^A  %A  ly>rj\»a\BL. 
Aab*  CoBoau,  ti6i  tuprd. 


$Chi\\'i<^  residue  of  the  great  army  which  had 
originally  tsaembled  under  Hugh  of  VermaDdois.  By 
the  dcxt>  rous  application  of  flatteries*  and  hribes, 
each  of  these  potent  chieltg  waa  persuaded  in  his  turn 
to  perform  the  same  homage  as  his  precursors,f  and 
was  then  hurried  off  to  join   them  on  the  Asiatic 


*  Even  the  politic  Count  of  Chartres  was  deluded  bj-  the  arts  of 
AlexiuB,  who  contriyed  to  make  each  of  the  Latin  prinoee  in  tnrn 
bcliere  himself  preferred  to  all  his  coDfederotcB.  There  is  extant  S 
curious  and  apparently  authcntio  epistle  from  Stephen  to  hii 
conntesB,  in  which  he  unconsciously  shows  how  completely  he  wu 
duped  by  the  wily  Greek.  The  emperor  had  inquired  how  masy 
were  bis  children;  spoken  much  of  the  love  he  bore  toward  him  and 
his  unknown  honse ;  pretended  that  the  count  most  send  for  one  of 
his  §ODB  to  be  educated  at  the  Byiantinc  court ;  nnd  bade  him  reokcn 
on  his  imperial  favour  to  provide  for  the  youth ;  in  all  which  tlu 
viae  eonnt  religionsly  oonfided.     Mabillon,  Mum.  JioL  toI.  i  887. 

tBaldrie.  p.  92.     Albert,  p.  204.    "Wia«niwaTiT.Y^ 
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shore.  The  embarkation  from  the  Apulian  ports  of 
the  third  grand  division,  under  Boemond  and  Tan* 
cred ;  their  passage  of  the  Adriatic  into  Greece ;  and 
their  march  through  that  country,  were  all  regulated 
by  thoee  able  leaders  with  higher  martial  conduct  and 
discipline.  Large  bodies  of  the  imperial  troops,  with 
dubious  intentions,  hovered  over  their  route,  and 
sometimes  even  attempted  to  obstruct  their  passage, 
and  cut  off  their  detachments ;  but  the  skilful  dis- 
positions of  Boemond  frustrated  their  attempts;  and 
the  impetuous  valour  of  Tancred  more  than  once 
punished  the  secret  perfidy  or  open  aggression  of  a 
pusillanimous  enemy.  The  whole  march  to  the 
vicinity  of  Constantinople  was  triumphantly  com- 
pleted ;  and  here  Boemond,  being  met  by  Godfrey 
himself  with  persuasions  to  satisfy  the  imperial  de- 
mand  of  fealty,  left  his  army  in  charge  of  his  gallant 
kinsman,  and  with  a  small  train  proceeded  to  the 
capital  of  Alexius.* 

The  belief  of  that  monarch's  duplicity  in  his  re- 
ception of  the  other  Latin  princes  is  increased  by  the 
equal  cordiality  with  which  he  welcomed  tliis  hateful 
f.nemy.  He  alluded  to  Boeniond*s  earlier  invasion  of 
his  enii>irc  only  to  extol  the  valour  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  that  enterpri}^,  attd  to  express  his  own 
satisfaction  at  the  pacific  union  which  now  effaced 
every  feeling  of  enmity.     With  as  consummate  hypo- 


*  Robertai  Mooaohiig,  p.  86, 37.    Baldrioiu  Aida«{Meo{(<M^ 
GmSbmi^  p,  488.     WUJemuM  Tjr.  p.  658. 
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crisy^  Boemond  on  his  part  professed  his  self-reproach 
at  the  injustice  of  his  former  hostility,  and  his  desire 
to  prove  his  gratitude  for  so  gracious  an  oblivion  of 
injuries.  But  Alexius,  as  well  aware  of  his  ambitious 
and  greedy  chaiactcr  as  of  his  habitual  faithlessness, 
designed  to  secure  his  allegiance  by  the  only  motives 
of  selfish  interest  which  could  be  binding  on  a  nature 
so  sordid.  After  causing  him  to  be  lodged  and  en- 
tertained in  the  most  magnificent  style  in  one  of  the 
imperial  palaces,  the  cunning  monarch  ordered  the 
door  of  a  chaml^er  filled  with  heaps  of  gold  and  jewels 
to  be  left;,  as  if  accidently,  open  when  he  passed.  The 
Norman  was  ravished  with  delight  and  envy  as  he 
gazed  at  the  glittering  hoards;  and  his  ruling  im- 
pulses were  betrayed  in  the  involuntary  exclamation, 
that,  to  the  possessor  of  such  treasures,  the  conquest 
of  a  kingdom  might  be  an  easy  achievement.  He 
was  immediately  informed  that  the  gift  of  the  em- 
peror made  them  his  own;  and,  after  a  slight  hesita- 
tion, his  avarice  swallowed  the  bait.  His  perform- 
ance of  homage  to  Alexius  was  succeeded  by  dreams- 
of  ambition,  which  perhaps  aspired  to  the  imperial 
throne  itself;  and  his  expressions  of  devotion  to  its 
serv'ice  were  accompanied  by  a  proposal  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  the  office  of  Great  Domestic 
of  the  East,  or  General  of  the  Byzantine  armies  in 
Asia.  A  present  compliance  with  this  audacious  de- 
mand, which  shocked  the  pride,  and  might  welt 
startle    the    suspicions   of  Mexvxx^,  V(a&   prudently 
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avoided  with  hollow  assurances  that  the  highest  dig* 
nities  of  the  empire  should  be  the  reward  of  future 
aenrices ;  and  the  baffled  or  sanguine  adventurer  was 
persuaded  to  join  the  Asiatic  camp  of  his  confede. 
rates.  The  opposite  conduct  of  his  high-minded 
relative  had  meanwhile  excited  equal  alarm.  Dis- 
daining, on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  to  imitate 
the  baseness  of  Boemond,  Tancred  had  quitted  the 
capital  unobserved,  and  crossed  the  Bosphorus  in  dis- 
guise. By  this  flight  he  had  only  designed  to  escape 
the  degradation  of  owning  himself  the  vassal  of  a 
foreign  prince;  but  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of 
the  emperor  were  not  allayed  until  Boemond  imscru- 
pulously  pledged  himself  by  oath  for  the  homage  and 
allegiance  of  his  cousin.* 

The  arrival  of  the  last  army  of  crusaders  under  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  exhausted  the  artifices  of  the 
imperial  policy.  After  traversing  Northern  Italy, 
that  skilful  and  veteran  commander  had  led  his  forces 
into  the  Byzantine  provinces,  through  the  wild  passes 
of  Dalmatia.  His  march,  though  distressed  by  the 
noxious  climate  and  rugged  obstacles  of  that  moun- 
tainous region,  and  successively  harassed  by  the  sa- 
vage Dalmatians,  and  by  the  no  less  hostile  Greeks, 
had  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy  and  vigi« 
lance,  that  his  host,  after  exercising  a  passing  ven* 


•  BMnc.  p.  92-94.  Albertis  Aqaensis,  p.  204.  Qaibert,  p.  491. 
WUleiiBiM  Tjr.  p.  6^.  Anna  Comnena,  p.  288-241.  lUdulphua 
Cwiamwm,  de  OtmU  Tamcredi,  p.  289,  290. 
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geance  on  their  treacherous  assailants,  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  in  unimpaired  strength  and 
discipline ;  and  the  news  of  iiis  ibrmidable  approach 
at  the  liead  of  one  hundred  thousand  Provencals  and 
Italians,  revived  the  liveliest  apprehensions  in  the 
imperial  court.  At  some  distance  from  Cionstanti- 
nople,  the  army  was  met  by  messengers  both  from 
Alexius  and  from  Godfrey  and  his  associates,  with  a 
united  request  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  to  repair  to 
the  capital.  Raymond  complied  with  the  invitation; 
but,  on  his  arrival,  neither  the  arts  of  the  emperor, 
nor  the  solicitations  of  his  confederates,  could  induce 
him  to  kneel  before  the  imperial  throne.  Once  more 
is  the  emperor  accused,  on  his  failure  in  this  negotia- 
tion, of  having  directed  a  treacherous  surprise  of  the 
ProveuQal  camp ;  and,  whatever  was  its  origin,  a  fu- 
rious collision  ensued  between  the  troops  of  Raymond 
and  of  Alexius.  The  Greeks  were  defeated  with  sig- 
nal carnage;  and,  in  the  first  suggestions  of  Yetk- 
geance,  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  was  with  diflSculty 
restrained  from  vowing  war  to  the  utterance  against 
so  perfidious  a  race.  He  repelled  with  contempt  the 
menaces  both  of  Alexius  and  of  Boemond,  who  now 
ostentatiously  avowing  himself  the  most  faithful 
champion  of  the  empire,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to 
turn  his  arms  in  its  succour  even  against  his  recusant 
confederate.  To  the  milder  expostulations  of  God- 
frey, the  aged  count  so  far  yielded  as  to  tender  an 
oath  that  he  would  abstain  from  all  enterprises  against 
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the  life  and  dignity  of  Alexius ;  but  beyond  this  con- 
cession his  cold  and  stubborn  pride  was  equally  im- 
penetrable to  threats  and  entreaties.  He  declared 
that  he  had  quitted  his  native  dominions  to  devote 
the  residue  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God  alone,  not 
to  submit  himself  to  any  earthly  master ;  and  Alexius, 
either  awed  into  personal  respect  by  the  firmness  of 
his  spirit,  or  desirous  of  conciliating  so  powerful  a 
chief^  suddenly  changed  his  whole  demeanour,  loaded 
him  with  assiduous  attentions,  and  treated  him  with 
auch  real  or  affected  confidence  as  to  impart  his  secret 
hatred  and  suspicion  of  Boemond.  The  old  Proven9al 
prince  listened  with  pleasure  to  these  complaints  of  a 
rival  whose  interference  had  already  irritated  his  jea- 
lous and  vindictive  temper ;  and  his  heated  passions 
unguarding  the  usual  wariness  of  his  politic  judg- 
ment, made  him  an  easy  dupe  to  the  superior  crafl  of 
the  wily  Greek.  Alexius  so  completely  gained  the 
ascendency  over  his  mind,  that  he  lingered  at  Con- 
stantinople afler  the  departure  of  the  other  chief- 
tains; and  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who  had  been 
loudest  in  his  denunciations  against  the  perfidy  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  was  among  tlie  last  to  quit  its  se- 
ductive hospitalities  for  the  Asiatic  camp  of  the  cru- 
saders.'^ 

•  RajmoDd  d^  Agiles,  p.  140,  141.     Robert,  p.  38.     Guibert, 
p.  490.     WiUerm  u  Tjr.  p.  GGO-662.     Aqda  Comneoa,  p.  241. 
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SECTION  VL 
THE    SIEQE    OF    NICE. 

EFORE  tbe  arrival  of  the  Proren^tl 

forces,  all  the  other  great  divisions  of 
« j-  the  crusading  levies  bod  already  conn 
P/^'  pleted  their  junction  on  the  plains  of 
^^i^  Asia  Minor;  and  their  wants  rather 
than  their  strength  hod  been  increased  by  tbe  wretched 
remnants  of  tlie  preceding  mob,  who,  with  Peter  the 
Hermit  himself,  bad,  in  recovered  confidence,  found 
their  way  from  various  places  of  refuge  to  the  general 
muster.  The  enormous  numbers  of  the  congregated 
hosts  of  Cbristendom  can  be  estimated  with  little 
hope  of  precision ;  either  from  the  tumid  metaphors 
of  tbe  Grecian  Princes,  who  has  described  their  deso- 
lating course,  or  from  tbe  positive  assertions  of  the 
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I^atin  writerSy  whose  ignorance  of  military  affairs 
miglit  easily  mislead  their  computations,  and  whose 
ai«toni.*«hment  nt  the  view  of  so  prodigious  an  array 
was  80  re  to  be  vented  in  exaggeration.  If  we  were 
to  credit  some  of  cor  usual  authorities,  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  warriors  were  present  in  arms; 
besides  an  innumerahle  multitude  of  ecclesiastics, 
women,  and  children.*  But  the  report  of  the  same 
party  in  other  places,f  and  every  evidence  of  reason 
and  probability,  are  alike  inconsistent  with  this  con- 
clusion ;  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  leaders  of  the 
war  were  themselves  unable  to  ascertain  the  real 
numbers  of  a  disorderly  herd  of  irregular  infantry ; 
and  we  can  rely  with  safety  only  on  the  statement 
of  the  most  judicious  chronicler  of  the  Crusade,  that 
the  mailed  cavalry,  which,  according  to  the  rude 
tactics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  formed  the  nerve  of  armies, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.J  This  su- 
perb body  of  heavy  horse  was  composed  of  the  flower 
of  the  European  chivalry :  knights,  esquires,  and  their 
attendant  men-at-arms,  completely  equipped  with  the 
helmet  and  shield,  the  coat  and  boots  of  chain  and 
scale-armour,  the  lance  and  the  sword,  the  battle-axe 
and  the  ponderous  mace  of  iron.  The  crowd  of  foot- 
men fought  principally  with  the  long  and  cross  bow,  and 
were  used  indifferently  as  occasion  required  for  archers. 


•  Faluhcr.  p.  387.     Willennui  Tyr.  p.  6d4. 
t  Willenniu  Tyr.  p.  093,  Ac. 
I  Ouibert,  p.  492. 
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scouts,  and  pioneers ;  but  their  half-armed  and  modej 
condition  formed  a  miserable  contrast  to  the  splendour 
of  the  cliivalric  array,  which  glittered  in  the  blasonry 
of  embroidered  and  ermined  surooats,  shields  and  head- 
pieces inlaid  with  gems  and  gold,  and  banners  and 
pennons  distinguishing  the  princely  and  noble  rack 
of  chieftains  and  knights."*^ 

From  their  first  camp  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  the  advance  of  the  Christian  hosts,  in  bdd 
disregard  of  minor  objects  of  attack,  was  immediatdy 
directed  against  Nice,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  of 
Boum,t  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  direct  route 
to  Jerusalem.  Resting  on  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Ascanius,  the  defensive  capabilities  of  that  city  had 
been  sedulously  improved  by  art.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  double  wall  of  stupendous  height  and  thickness, 
provided  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  flanked  at  intervale 
by  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy  towexs; 
its  garrison  was  numerous  and  brave ;  and  the  Sultan 
Solyman,  (or  Kilidge  Arslan,)!  who  had  retired  to 

*  Albert.  Aquensis,  p.  103,  212,  241,  392,  &o.     This  writer  fondly    ' 
dwells  on  the  splendid  array  of  the  crusading  hosts,  and  affords  of 
more  information  than  any  of  the  other  chroniclers  on  the  aims- 
ment,  composition,  &o.  of  the  troops. 

f  Boum,  a  corruption  of  Roma,  (Rome,)  was  the  name  given  to  ' 
the  Mussulman  kingdom,  founded  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  SeljoukiaB 
Torks,  about  the  year  1074,  and  of  which  Nicsea,  or  Nice,  the  chief 
city  of  Bythinia,  was  the  capital.  It  was  against  this  city,  where 
the  first  General  Council  of  the  Church  was  assembled  under  Coo- 
stantine,  A.  d.  325,  that  the  crusading  army  now  marched. 

/  J)e  Onignes,  vol.  i.  245. 
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the  neighbouring  mountains  with  his  Turkish  cavalry, 
prewrving  his  communication  with  the  place  by  the 
lake,  might  with  equal  facility  reinforce  its  defenders, 
and  hmnm  the  quarters  of  the  besiegers.  Nothing 
deterred  by  these  difficulties,  the  crusaders,  on  their 
arrival  before  the  city,  undertook  the  siege  with  an 
energy  suitable  to  the  obstinacy  which  was  anticipated 
in  the  defence.  Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  the 
immense  circumference  of  the  walls  prevented  a  com- 
plete investment;  but  each  independent  leader,  suc- 
cearively  encamping  on  the  first  quarter  which  he 
feond  mioccupied,  from  thence  directed  and  prosecuted 
his  attacks.  Contrary  to  the  impressions  which  later 
historians  have  sometimes  given,  that  a  chief  author- 
ity over  the  crusading  hosts  was  conceded  to  Duke 
Godfrey,  it  is  here  observable  that  no  traces  of  such  a 
recognition  of  supremacy  can  be  discovered  in  the 
narrative  of  contemporary  chroniclers.  The  general 
plan  of  operations  was  sometimes  debated  and  deter- 
mined in  a  council  of  princes ;  but  the  details  and 
choice  of  execution  were  abandoned  to  the  uncontrol- 
lable will  of  the  different  chieftains  and  their  respec- 
tive followers,  who  were  alike  too  proud  of  personal 
rank,  and  too  jealous  of  national  distinctions,  to  brook 
any  submission  to  a  foreign  command.  But  the  same 
fiselings  which  were  repugnant  to  all  subordination 
and  unity  of  action,  in  a  great  degree  supplied  their 
want  with  a  generous  emulation  of  glory ;  and,  in  the 
leaguer  of  Nice,  the  Latin  princes  couleudeii  >NViXi 
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rival  valour  and  industry  who  should  be  foremort  in 
urging  his  approaches  to  the  walls.  On  the  northern 
side  were  encamped  Duke  Godfrey  and  his  Rhenish 
and  German  division ;  eastward  extended  the  quarten 
of  the  Counts  of  Vermandois  and  Chartres  and  the 
two  Roberts,  with  the  French,  Norman,  English,  and 
Flemish  crusaders ;  on  the  same  front,  the  Proven9al 
and  Italian  host  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  took  up  a 
continued  alignement ;  and,  toward  the  south,  the  city 
was  enclosed  by  the  troops  of  Boemond  and  Tancred. 
Two  thousand  men  who  had  attended  the  march  of 
the  crusaders,  under  Taticius,  as  imperial  lieutenant^ 
were  the  only  Byzantine  forces  in  the  confederate 
camp.* 

From  their  respective  quarters,  each  of  these  divi^ 
sions  pushed  forward  its  attacks,  with  all  the  mecha- 
nical expedients  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  im- 
perfectly preserved  out  of  the  martial  science  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.  Among  the  principal  machines  of  the 
besiegers  were  lofty  wooden  towers  of  several  stories^ 
termed  heJ/redi,f  or  helfi^ois^  which  were  moved  fo^ 
ward  on  rollers  or  wheels ;  protected  against  conflar 
gration  by  coverings  of  boiled  hides;  filled  with 
archers  to  dislodge  the  defenders  from  the  ramparts; 
and  supplied  with  drawbidges,  which,  on  a  nearer- 
approach,  being  let  down  upon  the  walls,  afforded  a 

*  Robert.  Mod.  p.  39, 40.     Albert.  Aquensis,  p.  204,  205.     Wik 
lermuB  Tyr.  p.  666.     Anna  Comnena,  p.  247. 
")  Jhx  Cangc  v,  Bel/redus, 
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sage  fin*  the  knights  and  their  followers  to  rush  to 
aasault.  The  advance  of  these  hdfroia  was  some- 
e  preceded,  the  road  levelled,  and  the  ditch  of  a 
;Fet»  filled  up,  by  means  of  a  movable  gallery  or 
d  of  similar  materials,  but  lower  structure,  called 
iffen^ntly  a  fox  or  cat,"*^  or  chcUrchateil  when  sur- 
anted  also  by  a  tower.  Under  cover  of  these  gal- 
es, the  walls  could  either  be  undermined  by  the 
w  operation  of  the  sap,  or  breached  by  the  violent 
ITS  of  the  battering-ram.  Balistic  engines  of  va- 
li  sizes  and  denominations  for  hurling  masses  of 
kf  beams  of  timber,  stones,  and  darts,  composed  the 
inary  artillery  both  of  the  assailants  and  besieged ; 
1  the  most  effectual  means  of  defence  were  afforded 
the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  in  destroying  the  hostile 
chiiies.f 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  crusaders  were 

a  while  arrested  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Sul- 

of  Roum,  who,  descending  from  the  mountains 

ich  overhang  the  plain  of  Nice  with  a  swarm  of 

r  thousjind  borne,  endeavoured  by  a  sudden  and 

Ktuotis  attack,  with  the  assistance  of  the  garrison, 

overpower  the  Eastern  camp  of  the  Christians.     But 

hope  of  suri)ri8ing  their  quarters  was  frustrated  by 

capture  of  the  messengers  who  were  intrusted  to 

ivey  his  purpose  to  the  city;  he  everywhere  en- 


t  Manton,  Jfif£g.  Med.  JEn\  Z)in.  xxv\. 
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countered  a  determined  resistance  and  a  bloody  r& 
pulse ;  and  his  first  experience  of  the  valour  of  the 
WcHtoni  Christians  compelled  him  to  abandon  Nice  to 
its  fate.  Tiie  defence  of  the  city  was  not  the  less 
resolutely  nuiintained ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  be- 
siegers to  breach  the  walls  were  repeatedly  foiled, 
their  projectile  engines  disabled,  and  their  towers  and 
galleries  crushed  by  fragments  of  rock,  or  burned  by 
the  Greek  fire.  Some  weeks  had  already  been  con- 
sumed in  fruitless  Libour  and  sla\ighter,  when  the 
position  of  the  city  on  the  lake  Ascanius  suggested  to 
the  besiegers  a  more  successful  expedient.  At  their 
desire,  Alexius  caused  a  number  of  small  vessels  to 
be  prepared  in  his  arsenals,  transported  over  land,  and 
launched  upon  the  lake.  This  flotilla,  manned  by 
seamen  and  archers  in  the  imi)erial  pay,  insured  the 
command  of  the  lake,  alarmed  the  city  on  that  side 
with  desultory  attacks,  and  intercepting  all  its  com- 
munication by  water  with  the  exterior  country,  com- 
pleted the  investment  of  the  place.* 

Meanwhile  the  besiegers  continued  their  works  with 
renewed  spirit.  The  veteran  Count  of  Thoulouse, 
whose  approaches  had  been  conducted  with  most  skill 
and  pertinacity,  at  length  succeeded,  by  the  science  of 
a  Lombard  engineer,  in  attaching  with  safety  a  chat- 
diateily  or  castellated  gallery,  to  one  of  the  towers  of 


"^  Albert,  p.  205,  206.    WiUermoa  Tyr.  p.  667.    Anna  Com 
neDa,  p.  2i5. 
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the  city,  wbich  had  been  injured  in  a  former  siege, 
and  was  bent  forward  from  its  base.  The  miners  of 
the  besiegers  propped  the  superincumbent  mass  with 
atiYHig  timbers  while  they  loosened  the  foundations ; 
and  Uie  supports  being  then  fired,  the  whole  fell  with 
a  tremendous  cnish,  and  left  a  pawning  breach.  But, 
instead  of  seizing  the  fir^t  moment  of  conHtcmation 
by  which  the  garrison  were  paralyzed,  the  Proven9al8 
imprudently  delayed  the  assault  until  the  following 
morning;  and  an  artful  Greek  contrived  in  the  inter- 
val to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  Kuccess.  The  wife 
and  sister  of  the  Sultan,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  city 
until  this  moment,  endeavoured  on  the  first  alarm  to 
escape  over  the  lake ;  they  were  captured  by  the  im- 
perial flotilla;  and  Butomite,  its  commander,  imme- 
diately ofiered,  not  only  their  honourable  release,  but 
protection  to  the  people  of  Nice  against  the  fury  of 
tlie  Latins,  if  the  city  were  surrendered  to  his  master. 
The  now  despairing  inhabi tan tn  accepted  his  terms; 
the  troops  of  the  flotilla  disembarking  were  admitted 
into  the  city;  and  when  the  crusaders,  with  retuniing 
day,  were  prepared  to  mount  the  breach  of  the  fallen 
ti»wer,  the  first  sjXM^tacle  which  they  Ix^heUl  was  the 
imiierial  hanner  floating  on  its  walls.  [20th  June, 
lO'jT.J  In  their  wounded  pride  and  disappointed 
ctipiciiiy  at  being  thus  cheated  of  the  honour  and 
«»jM>ils  of  vu^tory,  the  first  impulse  of  the  crusaders 
was  to  continue  the  assault.  But  a  prudential  con- 
sideration of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  wax  ydAm^^^ 
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their  princes  to  stifle  their  own  emotions  of  disgust  at 
the  artifice  of  Alexius  or  his  lieutenant,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  louder  resentment  o£  their  followers ;  and, 
after  a  few  days  of  repose,  the  whole  crusading  host, 
breaking  up  from  the  camp  before'  Nice,  pursued  the 
destined  route  toward  Jerusalem.* 


'*'  Fulcher.  Carnot.  p.  387.  Bajmond  de  Agiles,  p.  142.  Bal- 
dric. Arch.  p.  97.  Albert  p.  200-208.  Ouibert^  p.  491-493. 
WillcrmuB  Tjr.  668-672.    Anna  Cioiniieiia;  p.  246-260. 
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SECTION'  vri. 

DEFEAT  or  THK   TURKS— SECZl'RE  OF   EOESSA. 

■jN  tlit'ir  iiasrtiige  tlmmjih  Asin  Minor, 
f.'fj^'  a  iiinrcli  of  five  hdiidrcit  miWs  \v:ib 
ftilt  to  Ih;  nr<-<)]i)pn.slied  before  the 
criisaiU-r!*  roiild  touch  the  coiifiiip»  of 
Svriii ;  ftiiil  the  Siiltiiii  of  Himiii, 
whow  ii\»Tit  hn»l  only  Ixvii  roiiftnl  to 
increased  ■■n'-r^v  by  the  loss  of  Witt  cnpital  lunl  the 
danier  of  his  kinjiilom.  w««  nlretniy  prepared  to  ofTt-r 
a  r<>rnii(]HbIe  rexiittance  to  their  |ini<^n-Mt.  llin  ap- 
peal, Ixith  to  hiH  own  suhjeetji  nml  to  the  imiejwntleiit 
cLiefUiiu  of  bu  kindred  race,  for  nii»i»taucc  m  t^^^V 
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t)ie  personal  prowess  of  the  three  leaders  of  Norman 
bloody  Boemond,  Tancred,  and  Duke  Robert.  While 
the  lightly  armed  and  active  cavalry  of  the  Asiatics 
easily  evaded  a  close  encounter  with  the  heavy  array 
of  the  Europeans,  their  clouds  of  arrows  slew  the 
unbarded  horses,  and  pierced  every  opening  in  the 
body  armoar  of  the  Christian  warriors.  Overwhelmed 
with  the  dense  confusion  of  the  field,  oppressed  by 
the  ponderous  nCeight  of  their  own  equipment,  and 
fainting  under  the  intense  heat  and  burning  thirst  of 
the  climate,  the  weary  and  despairing  crusaders  with 
difficulty  sustained  an  equal  conflict.  To  regain  some 
degree  of  order,  their  leaders  could  only  cover  a  retreat 
and  draw  off  their  exhausted  squadrons;  and  the 
Turks,  flushed  with  success,  penetrated  into  their 
camp  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  pilgrims,  the  women  and  the 
children. 

In  this  extremity,  the  skilful  and  valorous  conduct 
of  Boemond,  never  elsewhere  so  nobly  contrasted  with 
the  baser  qualities  of  his  character,  saved  the  whole 
crusading  host  from  destruction.  In  the  first  alan.i 
he  had,  with  cool  foresight,  despatched  notice  of  the 
danger  to  the  other  division  under  Godfrey  and  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse;  and  now  reanimating  his  con- 
federates and  followers  to  rescue  or  revenge  the  help- 
loss  victims  whose  shrieks  pierced  their  ears,  he 
rushed  again  at  their  head  toward  the  camp,  and  fell 
with  resistless  impetuosity  upon  the  triunv^basDL^  vdA. 
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Banguniary  barbarians.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
bravely  supported  his  charge ;  the  inspiring  shout  ef 
«  Deu8  viilt"  which  had  first  been  heard  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Clermont,  was  now  the  war-cry  which  rang 
again  through  the  Christian  squadrons ;  and  the  fight 
was  renewed  with  all  the  courage  which  a  sense  of 
religious  duty  could  add  to  the  stem  resolves  of 
vengeance  and  despair.  But  the  Crusaders  were  stall 
encountered  with  equal  resolution  and  superior  force; 
and  the  tide  of  Turkish  victory  was  arrested  at  this 
juncture  only  by  the  opportune  approach  of  Duke 
Godfrey  and  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  who,  at  the 
first  summons,  had  urged  their  cavalry,  forty  thou- 
sand strong,  at  the  utmost  speed  to  the  succour  of 
their  confederates.  The  junction  of  this  formidable 
reinforcement,  in  fresh,  firm,  and  ardent  array,  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  sinking  energy  of  their 
brethren,  and  in  the  same  proportion  depressed  the 
confident  spirit  of  the  Turks.  The  quivers  of  the 
infidels  were  already  emptied;  the  length  of  the 
struggle  had  worn  down  their  activity;  and  in  the 
close  combat  which  they  could  no  longer  escape,  their 
inferiority  to  the  warriors  of  the  West  in  bodily 
strength  and  martial  equipment  was  signally  dis- 
played. The  supple  dexterity  of  the  Asiatic  was 
now  feebly  opposed  to  the  ponderous  strokes  of  the 
European  arm ;  the  curved  scimitar  and  light  javelin 
could  neither  parry  nor  return  with  eflFect  the  deadly 
thrust  of  the  long  pointed  sword  and  gigantic  lanoe ; 
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and  iu  a  direct  charge,  tlie  weight  and  compactness 
of  the  Latin  chivalry  overpowered  the  loose  order  and 
desultory  tactics  of  the  Turkish  hordes. 

While  the  infidel  host  bent  and  wavered  before  the 
determined  assault  of  the  Chriatians,  the  last  division 
of  the  Crusaders  arrived  on  the  field;  and  Count 
Raymond  directing  his  Provencals  on  the  flank  or 
rear  of  the  disordered  enemy,  completed  their  terror 
and  min*  [4th  July,  1097.]  They  broke  and  fled  in 
every  direction,  were  pursued  until  the  close  of  day 
with  nnremitting  slaughter,  and  were  compelled  to 
abandoa  their  camp  to  the  possession  of  the  con- 
querora  Of  the  crusaders,  four  thousand  had  fallen ; 
but  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  humble  condition ; 
and  the  number  included  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
werv  massacred  when  tlie  infidels  first  burst  into  the 
Ciiriatian  camp.  Among  the  Turkish  host,  in  the 
battle  and  the  pursuit,  ttiirty  thousand  had  been 
slain ;  and  no  less  than  three  thousand  of  these  were 
chieAains  or  warriors  of  distinction,  whose  rank  was 
proclaimed  by  the  value  of  the  spoils  found  on  their 
bodies.  The  pillage  of  the  Asiatic  camp  offered  a  still 
richer  reward  to  the  >actors,  in  immense  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver,  arms  and  apparel,  war-horses,  camels, 
and  other  Ijeasts  of  burtlen.* 

By  the  general  confession  of  the  Latins  themselves, 
the  Turks  had  displayed  a  valour  and  warlike  skill 


^  RnbertiM  3Iaiiac!iiia,  p.  41,  42.     Guibert,  p.  493, 494.     Wilier- 
los  Tjr.  p.  674.     lUdalpbaf  CadomcDsis,  p.  293, 2H. 
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A  Turki$h  Eneampmeit. 


which  excited  their  astonishment  and  deserved  their 
iidmiration;  and  the  surprise  produced  bj  the  unex- 
pected discovery  of  these  qualities  in  an  Asiatic 
nation  is  evinced  in  the  assertion,  that  thej  alone  of 
all  Eastern  people  were  worthy  of  contending  in  annB 
with  the  Christian  chivalry,  and  of  sharing  with  the 
warriors  of  tlie  West  a  common  superiority  in  martial 
virtues  over  the  despicable  Greeks.  The  conduct  of 
the  Sultan  of  Roum,  after  the  battle  of  Doryloaum, 
afforded  a  more  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  respect 
and  fear  with  which  the  prowess'of  the  Crusaders  had 
JmpreBBed  the  infidels  themselves.    Abandoning  all 
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er  ho[)o  of  successful  resistance  to  the  conquerors 
man  hastily  evacuated  his  kingdom  with  the 
k  of  hiM  army,  every  where  ravaging  the  land  in 
light ;  and  the  crusaders  were  left  without  oppo 
1  to  continue  their  advance  through  a  desolated 
ieserted  country.  Their  march  over  the  wasted 
18  of  Asia  Minor  skirted  the  base  of  the  great 
iitnin  range  which  stretches  across  that  celebrated 
m  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Syrian  gates ; 
their  route  may  be  traced  on  the  modem  map  by 
cities  of  Kara  Hissar,  Aksheer,  Konich,  and 
kli. 

^  horrors  which  attended  the  passage  of  so  un- 
ly  a  hoMty  undiK'iplined  and  unprovisioned  by  any 
ic  arrangements  which  are  familiar  to  the  military 
ice  and  economv  of  our  own  tiinos,  admit  but  of 
■rfict  di'g^'ription,  aiul  may  only  faintly  ]ye  inui- 
J.  The  t4)wn:«  had  Ix^en  swept  of  their  inhabitants 
^ton.».«*,  the  cultivated  <listriets  converted  into  a 
i<tl  and  huii*rry  ^«()litU(Ie;  and  the  more  natural 
it.'»  whieh  frequently  intrrven^tl  were  pnivlied  with 
ami  ilr.^ititute  itf  uatrr.  Of  the  poorer  and  worse 
i'i«  I  anion::  tin;  eiiis;i«ie!>,  hnntlreds  died  on  every 
•*  Tiiarrh.  of  want  and  fatiLnif,  nf  ra«:ing  tliirst  or 
ilal  'jratitiration  ;  war-hoi^*  >,  l;a::L'aLa*-aninials,  and 
ids  and  hawks — tlie  indisjH'iisable  incumbrances 
cliivalrie  eanij* — perished  alike  fnini  a  scaR'ity  of 
•r;  and  of  the  splendid  eavaliy  of  the  princes, 
es,  and  their  followers,  which  on  the  Ikld  of  ^vK^ 
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lad  mustered  one  hundred  thousand  lances,  ncnrly 
hirty  thousand  were  dismounted  before  their  arrival 
inder  tlie  walls  of  Antioch.  In  a  word,  so  completely 
■xhaus^ted  and  disorganized  was  the  whole  host  before 
ts  appnKich  to  the  Syrian  frontiers  that,  in  the  tre- 
mendous pass  of  Mount  Taurus,  even  a  small  band  of 
esi flute  men  mip:ht  have  successful! v  maintained  the 
tiH  ji  and  narrow  defile  against  the  armed  but  feebled 
nultitudefl  who,  staggering  under  the  oppression  of  toil, 
leat,  and  intolerable  thirst,  slowly  wound  in  a  length- 
ened and  diacnrderly  train  through  the  mountain  chain 
/i-bich  liere  ban  the  southern  route.  But  the  panic- 
^ricken  Tarics,  in  the  precipitation  of  their  flighty  neg- 
ected  tbe  opportunity  of  defence;  the  crusading  host 
mas  snflered,  onassailed, to  complete  the  most  toilsome 
md  dangeroas  portion  of  their  march ;  and  every  na- 
tural obatacle  of  the  country  and  the  climate  being  gra- 
Jually  surmounted,  their  straggling  divisions  were  safely 
reunited  in  the  same  encampment  on  the  Syrian  soil.* 
While  the  main  army  of  the  crusaders  prepared 
i*t  [H^netrate  through  the  Tauridian  pass,  two 
ix^licH  of  their  cavalry  had  been  separately  detached 
in  advance  under  Tancred,  and  Baldwin,  the  bro- 
thi-r  of  Duke  Godfrey,  to  explore  the  neighbouring 
rvkMouH,  and  make  a  diversion  agsiinst  the  Turkish 
|-iw«.r.  After  both  had  wandei-ed  in  some  uncertainty 
Eununir  the  mountains,  the  division  of  Tancnnl  iirst 


•  Albert,  p.  215.    GuibtTl,  p.  4(»r>.     FuUhcr.  Carnot.  p.  oM).     B^- 
incut  Arch.  p.  99.  WiJJcnnuA  Tyr.  p.  675. 
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succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage^  and  continued  iU 
southern  descent  into  the  coasts  of  Cilicia.  The 
young  chieftains  had  already  arrived  before  Tai^sus, 
and  granted  a  capitulation  to  the  Turkish  garriaoD) 
when  the  troops  of  Baldwin,  who  had  reached  the 
same  vicinity  by  another  route,  unexpectedly  made 
their  appearance;  and  the  jealous  artifice  of  their 
leader  succeeded,  by  opening  an  intrigue  with  the 
infidel  and  Christian  inhabitants,  in  obtaining  pos* 
session  of  the  city.  The  generous  Italian,  repressing 
his  indignation,  abandoned  the  place  to  his  rival ;  and, 
turning  eastward,  pursued  a  new  course  of  enterprise 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  several  important  towntf 
submitted  to  his  arms.  But  his  forbearing  temper 
was  outraged  beyond  endurance  when  he  learned  that, 
aft^r  his  departure  from  Tarsus,  the  selfish  refusal  of 
Baldwin  to  receive  a  party  of  his  followers  within  the 
protection  of  the  walls,  had  exposed  them  to  be  mas* 
sacred  by  the  retreating  infidels;  and  the  Rhenish 
chieftain,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarsus,  no  sooner  came 
up  with  his  division  than  Tancred,  yielding  to  the 
natural  impulse  of  resentment  which  he  shared  with 
his  enraged  soldiers,  led  them  to  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  forces  of  their  treacherous  confederate. 
Aft^er  a  bloody  encounter,  the  Italians  were  repulsed 
by  a  superiority  of  numbers ;  but  feelings  of  mutual 
compunction  at  so  irreligious  a  fued  between  brethren 
of  the  cross  having  succeeded  to  their  first  emotions 
of  anger,  an  accommodation  was  effected;   and  the 
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two  deischinents  together  rejmned  the  grand  armjr 
before  it  reached  the  Syrian  frontier.^ 

This  quarrel  of  Baldwin  and  Tancred  had  one  im- 
portant consequence.  The  guilt  of  the  original  ag^ 
gression  lay  so  clearly  with  the  former,  that,  when  the 
circumstances  of  his  conduct  became  known  in  the 
crosading  camp,  he  justly  incurred  the  execrations  of 
the  whole  host;  and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  his 
brother  Godfrey  alone  saved  him  from  condign  punish- 
ment. A  consciousness  of  the  aversion  in  which  he 
held  by  his  confederates,  did  not  tend  to  lessen 
selfish  disregard  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
Cnmade;  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first 
advantageous  opening  to  separate  from  the  main  army, 
and  parsue  an  independent  career  of  ambition.  He 
learned  that  the  Cliristian  cities  of  Armenia  and 
Meaopotamia  endured  with  impatience  the  Mussulman 
yoke ;  that  the  Turkish  garrisons  were  few  and  feeble ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  were  ripe  for  revolt  against 
their  oppression.  At  the  instance  of  a  fugitive  Arme- 
nian noble,  and  at  the  head  of  only  two  hundred  of 
his  own  lances,  and  a  more  considerable  body  of  in- 
fantry, he  quitted  the  crusading  camp,  boldly  directed 
hia  march  eastward,  and  victoriously  overran  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Encouraged 
by  the  sight  of  the  banners  of  the  cross,  the  Christian 
population  everywhere  rose  in  anns,  opened  the  gates 

^  Albert.  Aqne&MB,  p.  214-219.     lUdalphoi  CMiooMiiiift^  f .  2AT- 
SOI.    Wilkmos  Tjr.  p,  €77-680. 
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of  their  cities  on  his  appronch,  and  assisted  hlra  iiif 
expelling  the  common  infidel  enemy.  After  a  slight 
and  ineffectual  opposition,  the  Turkish  Emirs  either 
fled  or  submitted  to  his  arms;  the  fame  of  his  stio- 
cessful  exploits  soon  spread  beyond  the  Euphratee; 
and  the  pe<){)le  of  Edcssa,  the  most  considerable  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  who,  tliough  still  governed  by  a  na- 
tive prince,  had  long  groaned  under  the  exactions  of 
Turkish  tribute,  oWigud  their  aged  duke  to  implore 
his  aid  in  delivering  them  from  the  infidels.  Baldwm 
eagerly  accepted  the  invitation ;  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Edessenes;  and,  though  his  dis- 
posable Latin  forces  were  now  reduced  to  eighty 
horse  and  a  small  band  of  foot,  he  was  so  vigorously 
aided  by  these  new  allies,  that  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  independence  of  their  state.  The 
means  by  which  he  next  possessed  himself  of  its  go- 
vernment are  variously  related ;  but,  under  their  most 
favourable  construction,  the  event  may  justify  the 
darkest  suspicions  of  his  guilty  ambition.  Excited 
by  the  dread  that  their  deliverer  would  forsake  them, 
the  people  of  Edessa  first  compelled  their  duke  to 
adopt*  him  as  his  son  and  successor;  and  the  old 
prince  was  then  murdered  in  a  popular  insurrection. 

"^  For  the  particulars  of  the  singular  ceremony  by  which  this  adop- 
tion was  declared,  we  are  indebted  to  the  lively  narrative  of  Guibert 
In  full  assembly  of  the  people,  Baldwin  was  first  made  to  enter  in  i 
state  of  nudity  under  the  same  shirt  with  his  new  father,  who  then 
folded  him  to  his  breast  and  gave  him  the  filial  kiss.  He  was  next 
obliged  to  submit  to  precisely  the  Bame  fotinfi  of  adoption  bj  the 
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If  Baldwin  was  really  innocent  of  Iiis  deatli,  he  pro- 
fited not  the  less  by  the  catastrophe.  He  received 
the  ducal  crown  on  the  following  day;  and  thus  be- 
came  the  founder  of  the  first  Latin  principality  in  the 
East.  Under  his  able  and  vigorous  government,  hia 
new  subjectB  soon  discovered  that  they  bad  chosen  a 
severe  and  absolute  master,  as  well  as  a  formidable 
cbampioD ;  but  he  at  least  completed  their  emancipar 
tion  from  the  hated  tyranny  of  the  infidels ;  extended 
tbe  limits  of  their  state  by  his  conquests  from  the 
Turks  of  the  intermediate  territory  between  their 
city  and  Antiocli ;  and  rendered  the  Pbincifalitt  of 
Edessa,  by  its  position  beyond  the  Euphrates,  for 
above  fifty  years,  one  of  tbe  moat  important  outworks 
of  tbe  Christian  power  in  tbe  East.* 

wife  of  the  Dnke  of  Edeau.  Guibcrt,  p.  496.  It  is  mpposed  that 
th»  Empenir  Alezina,  id  faonouring  the  homage  of  Oodfrej  with  the 
filial  relation,  bad  alao  nceired  him  between  the  ihirt  and  the  akin. 
Bat  fea  Da  Cange,  Ditt.  tur  Joiuvitk,  zzii. 

•  Fdeherina  CainoteiuiB,  p.  889,  390.     AJbert  Aqaensia,  p.220- 
2SS.     Ooibert,  p.  406,  407.     Willermtis  Tyr.  p.  682,  683. 
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SECTION  vm. 


SIEGE  AND  CAPTUitr;  OF  ANTIOCH  BT  THB  CRDSADBB8. 


HILE  Baldwin  was  engaged  in 
establishing  his  power  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  miun 
i  host  of  the  Cmsadeni  had  sd- 
■  vanced  to  Antioch,  and  ^nde^ 
taken  the  siege  of  that  ancient 
capital  of  Syria.  The  city,  which  still  presented  tike 
appearance  of  pristine  grandeur,  and  contained  a 
numerous  Christian  population,  was  possessed  by 
Baghasian,  a  princeof  Seljukian  lineage;  whose  power 
was  maintained  by  a  Turkish  garrison  of  about  ten 
tiouBtaid  bonef  and  twice  oa  m&ny  infantry,  and 
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whose  courage  and  energy  were  worthy  of  his  station. 
AHer  some  brave  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  impede  the 
approach  of  the  invadersy  he  retired  within  the  walls; 
and  the  iron  gates  of  the  bridge  over  the  Orontes^ 
which  commanded  the  access  to  the  city  from  the 
north,  having  been  forced  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  crusaders  under  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  their 
whole  host  passed  the  river,  and  overspread  the  ad- 
jacent plain.  At  this  epoch,  Antioch,  occupying  an 
irregular  site  of  precipice  and  valley,  was  embraced 
within  a  circumference  of  about  four  miles,  by  a 
(itrong  wall,  which,  wherever  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  ground  did  not  afford  a  suflBcient  defence,  rose  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet.  Part  of  the  circuit  was 
covered  by  the  river  and  a  morass  which  received  the 
torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch.  The  formidable 
aspect  of  these  works  at  first  dispirited  the  leaders  of 
the  Crusade;  the  lateness  of  the  season — for  the 
summer  and  autumn  had  been  already  consumed  in 
the  passage  of  Asia  Minor — was  unfavoumble  for  the 
commencement  of  an  arduous  siege;  and  a  proposal 
to  defer  the  enterprise  until  the  return  of  spring  wiis 
only  rejected  in  their  council  through  the  energetic 
remonstrances  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  against  the 
dangers  of  delay  and  inaction.* 


•  Albeit,  p.  225,  2-26.     lUdulph.  Cad.  p.  303.     Raymond   dei 
AgilM,  p.  142.     Baldric.  Arch.  p.  101.     UuibeTt,  p.  \%%.    \(\\\v(- 
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As  soon  as  the  exhortations  of  that  prince  reno^ 
vated  the  ardour  of  his  confederates,  the  city  was  in- 
vested, and  operations  against  it  were  commeiioed-: 
but,  of  the  five  gates  in  its  circumference,  three  only 
were  blockaded ;  and  by  some  unexplained  negligence 
or  necessity,  the  communication  of  the  garrison  with 
the  exterior  country  through  the  other  two  wa«  left 
open.  From  these  the  resolute  and  active  Baghasian 
harassed  the  rear  of  the  besiegers  with  perpetual 
sallies,  frequently  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  burned 
the  materials  which  were  with  difficulty  collected  for 
their  operations.  The  want  of  all  warlike  stores  $» 
the  siege,  tlie  consequent  tardiness  of  the  approachefl^ 
and  the  unskilful  attempts  to  which  the  crusaden 
were  reduced,  all  betray  the  extent  of  their  obliga- 
tions at  the  preceding  siege  of  Nice  to  the  aid  of 
Alexius  and  his  Greek  engines  and  artificers.  Their 
few  battering  and  projectile  machines  were  now  used 
without  effect ;  and  the  single  movable  tower,  whidi 
they  were  enabled  to  construct  with  assistance  from 
some  Italian  vessels  lately  arrived  on  the  coast,  was 
no  sooner  advanced  to  the  walls,  than  the  Turks, 
suddenly  issuing  from  one  of  the  uninvested  gates,  set 
it  on  fire  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  While  this  and 
other  partial  successes  raised  the  courage  of  the  ga^ 
risen,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  country  secured 
the  constant  renewal  of  their  supplies,  the  besiegers 
themselves  were  beginning  to  suffer  the  most  grievous 
distresses  from  want  and  disease.    At  first  they  had 
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funnel  Abundant  food  in  the  fertile  district  which  was 
commanded  by  their  camp ;  and  their  whole  host  had 
rioted  in  plenty:  but  the  improvident  waste  and 
wanton  destruction,  both  of  provisions  and  forage, 
speedily  exhausted  the  means  of  support  in  the 
vicinity;  and  when  the  approach  of  winter  increased 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transporting  distant  sup- 
plies, the  more  indigent  of  the  crusading  multitude 
fell  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Even  the 
rich  were  glad  to  purchase  the  most  disgusting  fare  at 
exorbitant  prices;  and  their  horses  were  either 
starved  or  killed  for  fiKxl  in  so  great  numbers,  that  of 
the  aeventy  thousand  cavalry  with  which  they  com- 
menced the  siege,  before  its  third  month  was  com- 
pleted not  more  than  two  thousand  remained.  The 
ravages  of  hunger  were,  as  usual,  followed  by  those 
of  pestilence.  The  plain  of  Antioch  was  deluged 
with  the  wintry  rains;  and  the  putrifying  effect  of 
moisture  in  an  Asiatic  climate  uix)n  the  filthy  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  camp,  produced  a  contagious 
disease,  which  swept  off  thousands  of  its  squalid 
population.* 

Fnjm  this  scene  of  accumulated  misery,  numlxTs 
uf  warriors  of  inferior  rank  fled  to  the  establishments 
of  Baldwin    in    Mesoix)tamia,  and    to  the   delivered 


•  Robcrtu  Munachiu.  p.  45, 4G.  AlboH.  p.  2*27-233.  lUdulph. 
r^d  p.  304,  305.  Kajmond  des  Aples,  p.  143-145.  Baldric. 
Arth.  p.    101.     Ful«  her.  Caroot.  p.  390.     Gaibert,  p.  499,  &0Q. 
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ChriBtian  towns  in  Cilicia;  but  the  Bhame  of  their 
desertion  was  exceeded  by  that  of  some  of  the  leaden 
themselves.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  having  with- 
drawn to  the  coast,  required  several  citations  and  a 
threat  of  excommunication  to  induce  his  return ;  and 
the  Count  of  Chartres,  at  a  later  period,  under  the  ex- 
cuse  of  illness,  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  his  coward- 
ice  by  retiring  from  the  camp  with  his  division  to 
Alexandretta.  But  the  sacred  cause  was  still  more 
deeply  disgraced  by  the  flight  of  the  valiant  Yiscoiint 
of  Melun  ;*  together  with  the  great  fiuiatic  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who,  after  exciting  the  warriors  of  Europe  to 
devote  theAiselves  to  the  imaginary  service  of  Heaven, 
was  foremost  in  attempting  to  abscond  from  the  pri- 
vations of  the  enterprise.  The  dangerous  effect  of 
this  example  was  prevented  by  the  activity  of  Tan- 
cred,  who  intercepted  the  escape  both  of  the  Hermit 
and  his  companion;  and  their  desertion  was  only 
pardoned  in  the  council  of  the  indignant  princes, 
upon  their  swearing  never  to  abandon  the  holy  ex- 
pedition. The  retreat  of  Taticius,  the  imperial 
lieutenant,  with  the  small  body  of  Greek  auxiliaries 
which  he  commanded,  was  permitted  with  mingled 
emotions  of  hope  and  contempt.  He  could  scarcely 
obtain  full  credit  for  the  assertion   that  his  motive 

*This  wortlij  was  surnamed   the   Carpenter;    not   because  lie 

(bUowed  that  mechanical  occupation;   but,  as  the  chroniclers  ire 

careful  to  tell  us,  by  reason  of  the  weighty  strokes  with  which  hii 

battle-axe  han^mered  the  heads  of  his  antagonists.     Robert,  p.  47. 

ffuibert,  p.  601. 
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to  impress  Alexius,  by  his  personal  influence^ 
with  the  necessity  of  forwarding  immediate  supplies 
cf  provisions  for  the  Syrian  war ,  though  he  offered 
the  pledge  of  his  oath  that  he  would  himself  return 
with  the  convoys ;  but  if  the  princes  were  not  deluded 
by  this  shallow  pretext,  they  prudently  dissembled 
their  suspicions,  and  dismissed  him  in  peace.* 

With  the  return  of  spring  the  sufferings  of  the 
cmsaders  were  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the 
arriTal  on  the  coast  of  supplies  from  Europe ;  but  the 
activity  of  the  Turics  in  harassing  their  convoys  was 
nndtminished ;  and  the  continued  freedom  of  in- 
tereourse  between  the  garrison  of  Antioch  and  their 
Syrian  confederates,  perpetually  exposed  the  besiegers 
to  desultory  attacks  in  front  and  rear.  On  one 
cioeasion,  early  in  February,  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  three  emirs  of  Aleppo,  Csesarea, 
and  Eros,  was  intercepted  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
dty,  and  defeated  with  signal  slaughter  by  Count 
Raymond  and  Boemond.  But,  in  the  following 
month,  the  same  crusailing  leaders,  while  escorting  a 


•  liuU'Ti.  p.  47,  48.  Raymond,  p.  146.  Baldric,  p.  103. 
GnJbert,  p.  r>01,  hO'l,  Willenniui  Tyr.  p.  G04.  Anna  Coiiidcds, 
p.  2«'»2.  The  Ctrecian  prioccM,  indeed,  refcra  the  Sight  of  Taticiiu 
U>  the  arta  of  Hoemond,  who  fearing  interruption  on  the  part  of  the 
imperial  lieut«Daot  in  hia  acheme  for  accjuiring  the  8oven*ignty  of 
Aotioch,  terrified  him  into  a  belief  that  the  Latin  priuceti  designed 
to  maancre  him  and  hia  troopa  on  aome  auapicion  that  Alexiua  had 
hetrajred  ihem  to  the  Turka.  Bat  all  the  Latin  whtera  %^gctft  \u 
gifiDg  the  Meooot  eofned  ia  the  text. 
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supply  of  provisions  and  military  stores  from  tBe 
coast,  were  suddenly  assailed  and  routed  by  an  ain> 
buscade  of  the  infidels.  Godfrey,  who  had  lately 
risen  from  a  sick  couch,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  their 
succour  with  the  remains  of  the  Latin  chivalry;  and 
the  ever-enterprising  Baghasian,  seizing  the  occasion 
of  this  absence  of  the  best  troops  of  the  crusaders 
from  the  beleaguer,  made  an  impetuous  sally  from  the 
walls,  and  forced  the  Christian  lines.  The  bravery 
and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  were  never  more 
vigorously  displayed  than  on  this  occasion.  He  re- 
traced his  march  to  the  camp  with  so  great  celerity, 
and  posted  his  forces  with  so  much  ability,  as  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  Baghasian ;  and  a  furious  con- 
flict ensued  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  infidels 
fought  with  desperation,  but  their  courage  was  une- 
qually opposed  to  the  heroic  spirit  and  sinewy  force 
of  the  Christian  knighthood,  animated  by  the  indi- 
vidual prowess  of  its  leaders;  among  whom  the  two 
dukes,  Godfrey,  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the 
gallant  Tancred,  are  recorded  to  have  performed  the 
most  incredible  feats  of  corporeal  strength  and  valour.* 

*  Thus,  we  are  gravely  informed  how  Godfrey,  with  a  single  blow 
of  his  falchion,  clave  a  Turk  in  twain  from  shoulder  to  hip.  Tlie 
upper  half  of  the  miscreant  fell  into  the  Orontes ;  the  legs  kept  ilieir 
seat,  and  were  borne  by  their  good  steed  into  the  city.  Nor  wif 
this  the  only  feat  of  the  hero.  At  one  stroke  of  his  sword,  he  slit  an 
infidel  down  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  saddle,  and  even  eat 
through  both  that  and  the  back-bone  of  the  horse.  Again,  after  Um 
capture  o{  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  t\ie  mcT^\iVv\.^  of  «l  noble  SarMeii| 
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Of  the  infidels,  a  son  of  Baghosian,  many  other  emirs, 
and  two  tliou^and  warriors  of  inferior  degree,  fell  in 
this  sanguinary  flight;  of  the  Chriatians,  not  more 
Ihan  half  that  number  were  slain ;  and  encouraged  by 
their  victory,  they  formed  and  successfully  accom- 
plished the  design  of  barring  the  egress  of  the  gar- 
rison from  the  two  gates  which  had  hitherto  been  left 
unblockaded,  by  the  construction  of  a  fortified  mound 
or  intrenchment  opposite  to  each.  Tancred  and  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse  severally  undertook  the  ho- 
nourable duty  of  guarding  the  new  posts ;  the  gar- 
rison of  Antioch  was  thenceforth  effectually  confined 
within  the  walls;  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
their  brethren  had  hitherto  introduced  by  these  gates 
were  cut  oflf  and  diverted  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
Latins ;   and   the'  whole   surrounding  country  being 

wfao  had  betird  of  his  prowcv,  bj  sweeping  of  the  head  of  a  camel 
with  hifl  sword  io  a  trice.  The  QDbelieyer  still  ascribiog  more  virtue 
to  the  temper  of  the  blade  than  to  the  strength  of  the  arm  which 
ww^lded  it,  Oi<ifrpj  to  convince  him,  borrowed  his  own  weapon,  and 
with  that,  in  like  manner,  decapitated  a  second  camel.  These 
»tone«  are  not  related  by  some  one  obscure  fabler  only,  but  are 
avoui'Lc'],  the  first  two  with  minute  particularitj,  by  the  monk 
Robert*  <p.  ."lO,)  and  by  Ralph  of  Caen,  (p.  404  ;)  and  all  confinnod 
bj  to  dignified  an  authority  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  (p.  701,  770.) 
AJEid  Malm^bnry,  who  made  a  careful  collection  of  the  feats  of 
Godfrey,  adds  to  the  number  (p.  448)  the  slaying  of  a  lion  in 
■ingle  combat  near  Antif)ch.  The  chroniclers  are  eager  in  asi*ribing 
to  Godfrey  as  great  a  superiority  in  bo^lily  strength  as  in  intellectual 
▼irtues  over  the  other  chiefVaius  of  the  war.  But  of  some  of  these 
laaden,  eiploita  scarcely  less  astounding  are  recorded.  The  DiikA 
of  Xorwuidj,  for  ioMUace,  cut  through  the  head  and  ftViouX^^T^  ol  ^ 
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now  in  unmolested  possession  of  the  besiegers,  abm^ 
dance  again  reigned  in  their  camp.* 

Stilly  little  or  no  impression  had  been  made  upon  the 
defences  of  the  city  ;  seven  months  had  already  beeft 
ineffectually  consumed  in  the  siege;  and  the  council 
of  princes  was  disturbed  by  intelligence  tliat  the  Sul- 
tan of  Persia  was  collecting  a  large  army  for  the  relief 
of  the  garrison.  At  this  dangerous  crisis,  the  alliance 
of  an  apostate  and  a  traitor  served  the  cause  of  the  cru- 
saders more  beneficially  than  their  arms.  Among  the 
Christian  population  of  Antioch,  was  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  but  unprincipled  and  sordid  character,  named 
Phirouz,  who,  abjuring  his  religion,  had  been  received 
into  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  three  towers.  Stimulated  by  avarice  or  dis- 
affection from  the  service  which  he  had  embraced,  he 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Boemond ;  and 
consented,  on  the  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to  betray 
his  post  to  the  besiegers.  The  Norman  made  the  use  . 
of  this  opening,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
selfish  and  intriguing  spirit.  He  declared  to  the 
council  of  his  compeers  his  possession  of  a  plan  for 
the  surprise  of  the  place ;  but,  before  he  would  reveal 
its  nature,  claimed  the  principality  of  Antioch  for 


Turk  at  a  blow ;  and  Ralph  of  Caen  was  prevented  from 

the  stupendous  deeds  of  Tancred  only  by  the  silence  which  the 

modesty  of  that  hero  had  imposed  on  his  esquire. 

"^  Robert,  p.  49-53.  Raymond,  p.  147.  Baldrio.  l(Mkl07. 
Albert  p.  237-243.  Guibert,  p.  603-^506.  Willeraras.Tyr.  p. 
e95-703. 
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himself  as  the  just  recompense  of  his  successful  merit. 
The  ungenerous  preference  of  his  own  interest  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  Crusade,  which  was  apparent 
through  this  reservation,  disgusted  those  Itmong  his 
confederates  who  were  actuated  by  loftier  motives  of 
conduct  ;^  but  it  especially  excited  less  dignified  and 
splenetic  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  Count  of  Thou- 
louae,  who  entertained  views  similar  to  his  own,  and 
regarded  his  pretensions  with  the  hatred  of  a  rival. 
Iliii  stipulation  was,  therefore,  at  first  indignantly  re- 
jected ;  but  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  danger  with 
which  the  army  was  menaced  by  the  approach  of  the 


^  Eycii  tbe  good  Godfrey  himiielf,  usually  so  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
inlerBtts  and  feelingt  to  the  advancemeot  of  the  saored  cause, 
eoold  Dot  oscmpc  a  coUisioo  with  the  selfish  meoDncss  of  Boemond ; 
DOT  was  his  own  magnaDiniity  always  proof  against  the  sense  of  a 
petty  iojmy.  This  is  amusioprly  shown  in  a  story  related  hy  Alhert 
oC  Aix,  (p.  242.)  A  mperb  Turkish  parilion,  which  the  Prince  of 
Ede«a  had  captured  and  sent  as  a  present  to  his  brother  Oodfrey,  was 
totervepced  by  an  Armenian  ckieftain,  and  despatched  as  his  own 
gift  to  Buemond.  Godfrey,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  the  Count 
of  Flaadersy  paid  an  angry  visit  to  the  quarters  of  Boemond  to  do- 
tnand  the  restitution  of  the  t^'Ut.  The  covetous  Norman  refused 
europlianne;  an<i  Grjdfrey  complained  to  the  council  of  princes. 
Bocm'-nd  was  at  bst  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  disputed  property; 
bat  fK4  bcfrire,  as  Mr.  31  ills  Las  pithily  ubi«erved,  (///ff.  of  the  Cru- 
$atf''»^  \u\.  i.  ISII,)  a  "piece  of  silk  excited  the  passions  of  thou- 
■andi  of  men  who  had  dettpiaeil  all  worldly  reganls,  and  had  left 
E«in»pr  in  tmler  to  die  in  AHia."  The  vrhiA**  scene  may  recall  to  the 
mailer's  mind  s<>me  of  the  squabbles  of  the  Homeric  heroes;  but  the 
iBpafieore  of  Godfrey  in  en^la tigering  the  haniiony  of  the  camp  for 
•o  frivoliiiia  a  Gaose,  is  at  variance  with  tho  dignified  forbearanoe  of 
his  genend  conduct. 
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Turkish  succours,  and  the  necessity  of  either  ac- 
quiring possession  of  the  city  or  of  suspending  the 
siege  before  their  arrival,  prevailed  over  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  council  to  comply  with  the  extortionate 
demand.  The  Count  of  Thoulouse  was  compelled  by 
his  brother  chieftains  to  stifle  his  jealousy  and  aban- 
don his  opposition ;  and  Boemond  received  the  solemn 
pledge  of  all  the  princes  that,  if  Antioch  were  gained 
by  his  means,  he  should  be  invested  with  its  sove- 
reignty.* 

Upon  this  promise,  the  crafty  Norman  disclosed  his 
project,  and  prepared  its  accomplishment.  In  the 
dead  of  night,  he  led  his  own  troops  to  the  base  of  the 
towers,  where  Phirouz  held  his  watch ;  by  the  traitor 
and  some  associates  of  his  plot,  rope-ladders  were 
lowered ;  and  the  future  Prince  of  Antioch,  to  encou- 
rage his  wavering  followers,  was  himself  the  first  man 
who  ascended  the  walls.  The  escalade  was  effected 
in  safety ;  the  Turkish  guards  of  several  neighbouring 
towers  were  slain  before  they  could  give  the  alarm ; 
and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  to  the  whole 
crusading  host.  A  horrid  and  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  the  infidel  garrison  and  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants ensued ;  until  the  crusaders  had  exhausted  the 
first  burst  of  savage  fury,  roused  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  own  sufferings  in  the  siege,  and  the  obstinacy 

*  Robert,  p.  64.  Albert,  p.  244.  Radulpb.  p.  308,  309.  Bal- 
dric, p.  108,  109.  Guibert,  p.  509,  610.  WiUermus  Tyr.  p.  704- 
707. 
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be  lengthened  defence.  [3d  of  June,  1098.]  The 
tuna  of  the  Christian  popiilntion  were  then  pro- 
ed  from  further  outrage ;  but  the  massacre  of  the 
kfl  was  still  pursued  with  relentless  vengeance; 
the  fugitives  who  escaped  beyond  the  wall*  were 
lediately  iutcrcepted  and  slaughtered  hy  the  Latin 
tchments  and  Syrian  Cbriiitians  who  held  the  sur- 
nding  plains.  Such  was  the  fiite  of  the  gallant  ve- 
in Baghasian  himself;  but  numbers  of  the  garrison 
uted  their  retreat  into  the  citadel ;  and,  closing 
{Ates  before  the  victoru  bethought  themselves  of 
ipleting  their  success,  the  refugees  there  despe- 
■ly  maintained  a  protracted  resistance.* 

Bubert.  p.  55.  Albert,  p.  245-247.  Radulph.  p.  308,  309. 
jic  100-112.     Guibcrt,  p.  511.    WillcrmiuTjr.  p.  708-712. 


JM«r(  •/  tfenmnd,  ilafimf  lit  T^rk. 
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HK  divided  state  of  the  Moham- 
f  medan  world  liad  hitherto  fc- 
voured  tlie  progresa  of  the  Cru- 
sade. The  dismemberment  of 
the  dominions  of  Maiek  Sbah 
had  fatally  weakened  the  gene- 
ral power  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. The  monarcha  of  Persia 
remained  the  nominal  chieis  of 
the  Seljukian  race ;  but  the 
Sultan  of  Roum  had  been  unassisted  in  his  strnggle 
to  arrest  the  invasion  of  the  Latins  by  any  sucoonr 
lix}m  that  kindred  dynasty;  the  numerous  emirs  of 
8yri%  Armenia,  and   Mesopotamia    were   disunited 
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ng  themflelvesy  and  agreed  only  in  the  effort  to 
w  off  their  dependence  on  the  court  of  Ispahan ; 
the  Fatimite  or  Ommiadan  princes  of  Egypt  were 
natural  enemies  of  the  whole  Turkish  nation,  as 
diBciplea,  protectors,  and  tyrants  of  their  fallen 
Is,  the  Afaassidan  Khalifa  of  Bagdad.  Before  the 
ral  of  the  crusaders  in  Asia,  the  Khalif  of  Egypt, 
ling  himself  of  the  distractions  of  the  Seljukian 
)irc  to  recover  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  house, 
already  despatched  an  army  into  Palestine,  and 
ecdcd  in  wresting  Jerusalem  itself  and  other  places 
I  their  Turkish  conquerors*  When,  therefore, 
strange  rumour  reached  Cairo  of  the  Christian 
siun  of  Asia,  the  overthrow  of  the  Sultan  of 
m,  and  the  advance  of  the  crusading  myriads  into 
a,  the  khalif  endeavoured,  by  sending  an  embassy 
leir  camp  before  Antioch,  to  discover  their  further 
ms,  to  ascertain  their  force,  and,  perhaps,  to  culti- 

their  alliance  against  a  common  enemy.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  news  of  their  previous  suc- 
.'s,  as  tending  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
er,  was  grateful  to  the  Egyptian  Prince ;  and  he 
lid,  by  one  authority,  to  have  encouraged  their 
ecution  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  and  even  to  have 
ed  his  co-operation.  His  envoys  also  expressed 
readiness  to  admit  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  wor- 

in  peace  at  Jerusalem;   but  this  proposal  was 


*  Dc  GoigDCfl,  Tol  i.  249. 
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haughtily  rejected  by  the  leaders  of  the  Crasadey  who 
replied  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  lawful  hm- 
tage  of  Christendom  alone,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion, by  the  divine  aid,  to  recover  and  preserve  it  from 
further  profanation  by  infidels  of  whatever  race.  So 
bold  and  unreserved  an  avowal  of  their  hostile  pur- 
pose was  not  calculated  to  secure  the  friendship  or  to 
allay  the  jealousy  of  the  khalif  The  negotiations 
which  he  had  opened  were  not,  indeed,  broken  oflf, 
and  he  accepted  an  embassy  from  the  crusaders ;  bat 
his  conduct  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  siege  alternately 
betrayed  his  enmity  and  his  fears.  When  he  heard 
of  the  destruction  with  which  the  besiegers  were 
threatened  by  famine  and  pestilence,  he  imprisoned 
their  envoys :  when  their  princes  despatched  the 
heads  of  the  slaughtered  Turkish  emirs  to  Cairo  as 
the  trophies  of  victory,  he  released  the  ambassadors 
and  loaded  them  with  presents  for  the  principal  lead- 
ers of  the  Crusade.* 

The  report  of  the  danger  of  Antioch  was  received 
with  other  emotions  by  the  Sultan  of  Persia ;  and  the 
alarming  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  had  the  effect 
of  exciting  the  Turkish  states  into  a  transient  union 
against  the  invaders.  From  tlie  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  twenty-eight  powerful  emirs 
with  their  swarms  of  cavalry  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  sultan  to  range  themselves  under  the  standard 

*  Robert,  p.  49-52.     Albert,  p.  236-237.     Raymond,  p.  146. 
Willermug  Tyr.  p.  696. 
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of  their  prophet^  and  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their 
fiuth  and  nation.  The  supreme  command  was  as- 
signed to  Kerboga,  Prince  of  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  as 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  he  was  joined 
by  Kilidge  Arslan,  the  Sultan  of  Roum,  with  the 
remains  of  his  forces ;  and  the  whole  host,  which  some 
of  the  Latin  writers  are  contented  to  describe  as  in- 
numerable,^ is  estimated  by  others  at  two,  three,  or 
even  four  hundred  thousand  cavalry .f  The  first  ope- 
rations of  this  overwhelming  multitude  were  directed 
against  the  new  Christian  Principality  beyond  the 
Euphrates;  but  the  undaunted  heroism  with  which 
Baldwin  defended  his  capital,  delayed  their  advance 
until  the  fall  of  Antioch ;  and  the  startling  intelli- 
gence of  that  disastrous  event  roused  Kcrboga  to 
break  up  from  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Edessa,  and 
hasten  his  marcfi  to  the  relief  of  the  Syrian  citadel.^ 

On  the  approach  of  his  host  toward  Antioch,  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusade  withdrew  their  diminished 
forces  within  the  defences  of  the  city;  and  the  Turk- 
ish cavalry,  filling  all  the  surrounding  plains,  rc- 
infore(.*d  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  encloited  the 
Iwitins  in  their  |>o8ition,  and  cut  off  all  their  com- 
munications with  the  sciircoost  and  exterior  country. 


•  Robert,  p.  r»«i.  Fuliher.  p.  392.  Guibert,  p.  512.  Wilier- 
mm»  Tjr  p.  714. 

t  Albert,  p.  242,  and  Kadulphus,  p.  319,  give  the  lowest  and 
highest  cutimate  in  the  text. 

I  Albert,  p  LM3.     Baldric,  p.  112.     Guiben,  p.  Ml. 
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By  these  measures,  the  crusaders,  now  besieged  iB' 
their  turn,  were  immediately  subjected  to  a  efeoond 
and  far  more  grievous  famine  than  that  which  they 
had  endured  in  the  preceding  winter.  A  repetition 
of  the  same  narrative  of  distress,  with  many  aggra- 
vated horrors,  would  be  equally  revolting  and  pro- 
fitless; and  the  reader  will  gladly  be  spared  the 
shocking  and  loathsome  details  of  misery  which  re- 
duced a  famishing  host  to  satiate  the  cravings  of 
hunger  with  leaves  and  weeds,  with  the  hides  of 
animals,  and  the  old  leather  of  belts  and  harness,  to 
devour  greedily  the  vilest  offal  of  slaughter-houses 
and  sewers,  and  even  to  prey  upon  human  flesh. 
For  five  and  twenty  days,  the  ravening  and  perishing 
multitudes  suffered  every  frightful  extremity  of  want 
which  language  may  paint,  or  imagination  conceive; 
the  princely,  the  noble,  and  the  fair  were  exposed  to 
privations  only  less  horrid  in  their  intensity  than 
those  of  the  inferior  herd  of  soldiery  and  camp 
followers ;  and  the  whole  host  was  stricken  with  one 
universal  sentiment  of  weakness  and  despondency. 
Desertions  again  became  numerous;  and  the  fugitives, 
who,  letting  themselves  down  by  ropes  at  night  from 
the  walls,  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  cime- 
ters  of  the  Turks,  spread  their  dismal  tale  of  the 
impending  ruin  of  the  crusading  cause  throughout  the 
few  Christian  establishments  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in 
the  interior,  in  which  they  could  find  refuge.  Among 
these  apostates  to  their  vows  were  many  persons  of 
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distinctioiH  including  that  Lord  of  Melun,  William 
tbe  Carpenter,  who  had  lately  8o  publicly  renewed  his 
devoticmal  oaths;  and  the  numerous  companions  of 
his  shame  are  consigned  to  indignant  oblivion  by  on< 
historian,  only  under  the  conviction  that  their  un- 
worthy names  were  eternally  blotted  from  the  Book 
of  Life  * 

The  conduct  of  the  fugitives  was,  indeed,  calculated 
to  extinguish  the  faint  gleam  of  hope  which  the  cru- 
mders  might  have  felt  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Byzantine  emperor  was  now  on  his  march  with  a 
large  army  tlirough  Asia  Minor  to  support  their  ope- 
rations, and  claim  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  their 
conquests.  The  pusillanimous  Count  of  Chartres, 
who  had  hitherto  lingered  at  Alexandretta,  was  so 
terrified  by  the  wretched  aspect  and  more  deplorable 
report  of  the  deserters  who  had  reached  his  quarters, 
that  he  immediately  continued  his  retreat;  and  meet- 
ing Alexius  in  Phrygia,  communicated  the  panic  to 
that  monarch.  Though  the  emperor  had  been  joined, 
in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  by  numerous  squadrons 
of  fresh  crusaders  from  Europe,  who  were  still  eager  to 
atlvanc^e  to  the  relief  of  their  confederates  at  Antioch, 
the  suggestions  of  his  selfish  i)oliry,  or  the  baser 
influence  of  fear,  made  him  resolve  not  to  risk  his 
resources  or  the  safety  of  his  person  for  the  deliver- 

^  Robert,  p.  57-59.  Albert,  p.  248-251.  RAjmond,  p.  158. 
Bddric.  p.  113-117.  Gaibert,  p.  512-517.  WUlermua  Tjrr.  p. 
714-717. 
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ance  of  his  Latin  allies ;  and,  abandoning  them  to 
their  fate,  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  and  re- 
proaches of  their  countrymen  in  his  camp,  he  enforced 
a  general  retreat  upon  Constantinople  *  The  evil 
tidings  of  his  retrogade  movement  were  not  slow  in 
reaching  the  crusaders  at  Antioch  j  and  the  first  burst 
of  fury  at  his  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  his 
engagements  was  succeeded  by  a  general  apathy  of 
hopeless  resignation  or  sullen  despair.  Neither  the 
dreacf  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  threat  of  punishment, 
could  rouse  the  soldiery  to  the  requisite  exertions  for 
the  common  defence;  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
gloomy  expectation  of  death;  and  in  one  quarter  of 
Antioch  it  was  necessary  to  fire  the  houses  over  their 
heads  before  they  could  be  driven  out  to  man  the 
ramparts.f 

Amid  this  prostration  of  mental  and  corporeal 
energies,  which  levelled  the  proud  distinctions  of 
spirit  between  the  gallant  chivalry  and  the  meaner 
multitude  of  the  crusading  host,  the  names  of  five 
only  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  deserved  the  honour- 
able record  of  its  chroniclers,  by  their  unshaken  con- 
stancy and  courage :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Raymond 
of  Thoulouse,  the  Papal  Legate  Adhemar  of  Puy, 
Boemond  and  Taucred.  The  fortitude  of  Godfrey 
was  sustained  by  the  purest  strength  of  a  religious 

^Bobert.  p.  60.     Albert,  p.  253.     Baldric,  p.  119      Anna  CSoin* 
nena,  p.  255-267.    WiUermua  Tyr.  p.  718-720. 
t  Albert,  p.  253.    Guibert,  p.  517.     Willcrmus  Tjr.  p.  720. 
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mind;  that  of  the  count  and  bishop  might  be  inspired 
by  the  fiercer  confidence  of  fanatical  zeal ;  the  vault- 
ing ambition  and  cupidity  of  Boemond  were  inex- 
tingaishable  nave  with  life ;  and  in  the  generous  soul 
of  Tancred,  the  love  of  glory  still  shone  through  tlie 
darkest  adversity  with  a  steady  and  unfading  light. 
But  the  example,  the  exhortations,  and  the  valorous 
resolves  of  thcj^e  master-spirits  of  their  cause,  would 
have  proved  alike  ineffectual  to  reanimate  the  hopes 
aiid  eflforts  of  their  desponding  confederates  and  fol- 
lowers, if  they  had  not  invoked  the  all-powerful  aid 
of  superstition.  When  every  prospect  of  earthly 
socoour  had  vanished,  it  required  the  belief  of  a 
special  interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf  to  re- 
kindle the  expiring  fanaticism  of  the  multitude ;  and 
the  character  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  as  well  as 
bis  share  in  promoting  the  popular  delusion,  may  in- 
dififerently  justify  the  presumption  that  he  was  the 
original  mover,  or  the  willing  dupe  of  a  pretended 
revelation. 

In  the  Provencal  division  of  the  crusaders,  was  a 
priest  of  Marseilles,  Peter  Barthelemy  by  name,  who, 
presenting  himself  before  the  council  of  princes,  de- 
clared how  St.  Andrew  had  shown  him  in  a  vision, 
that  the  steel  head  of  the  very  lance  which  had 
pierced  the  side  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  might  be 
found  buried  beneath  the  high  altar  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Antioch ;  tliat  the  Count  of  Thoulouse 
was  appointed  to  bear  the  sacred  weapon  fi|;oaxi%\.  Wi^ 
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infidel  enemy ;  and  that  its  mystic  presence  in  Hlk 
battle  should  penetrate  the  hearts  of  the'  unbclieven^ 
and  insure  a  complete  victory  to  the  people  of  God. 
The  minds  of  the  crusaders  had  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  this  tale,  and,  perhaps,  the  expedient 
itself  had  been  suggested  by  rumours  of  several  pre- 
vious apparitions  of  the  saints  both  to  clerical  and  lay 
individuals  in  the  army,  all  leading  to  the  expectation 
that  some  visible  act  of  Almighty  favour  for  their 
deliverance  was  at  hand.  If  the  Count  of  Thoulonse 
was  not  privy  to  the  original  imposture,  he,  at  least, 
eagerly  lent  his  countenance  to  its  success  ;  the  policy 
or  conviction  of  the  other  chiefs  gladly  accepted  the 
tale;  and  Raymond  himself,  with  his  chaplain  and  ten 
select  companions,  were  appointed  to  search  for  the 
sacred  relic.  Two  days  of  solemn  preparation  were 
spent  by  the  whole  army  in  religious  exercises ;  and 
early  on  the  third  the  princes,  attended  by  the  clergy 
and  lay  multitude,  went  in  procession  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  The  doors  were  closed  against  the  im- 
patient crowd ;  and  relays  of  workmen  dug  until 
nightfall  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  under  the  high 
altar,  without  discovering  the  promised  instrument  of 
victory.  But,  as  s6on  as  the  increasing  darkness 
favoured  the  deception,  Peter  Barthelemy  himself 
descended  into  the  pit,  and,  after  a  plausible  delay, 
exclaimed  that  he  had  found  the  precious  object  of 
their  search.  The  steel  head  of  a  lance  was  ther 
brought  up  from  the  excavation,  and  reverently  din*' 
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played  in  a  web  of  doth  of  gold  to  the  enraptilred 
gaie  of  the  fiiultitude.  All  previous  incredulity  waa 
drowned  in  a  general  burst  of  superstitious  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  the  devout  and  firm  assurance  of  approach- 
ing victory  succeeded  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  the 
abject  despair  with  which  the  starving  host  had  pre- 
viously been  overwhelmed.^ 

The  first  measure  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  Cru- 
sade showed  the  sincerity  of  their  renovated  hopes, 
affords  a  curious  picture  of  fanatical  confidence.  It 
was  charitably  resolved  to  ofier  the  infidels  one  op- 
pcMrtonity  of  escape  from  the  destruction  to  which 
they  were  otherwise  doomed,  in  the  alternative  of 
withdrawing  altogether  from  the  sacred  land  of  Syria, 
or  declaring  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  ambassador  selected  to  convey  these  proposals  to 
the  camp  of  Kerboga  was  Peter  the  Hermit ;  and  the 
astonishment,  rage,  and  contempt  which  their  nature 
provoked,  were,  if  possible,  increased  by  the  arrogant 
deportment  and  language  of  the  fanatic.  The  ebulli- 
tion of  furious  indignation  which  prompted  the  reply 
of  the  Emir  will  excite  less  of  our  surprise  than  the 
forbearance  which  enabled  a  Turkish  barbarian  to 
respect  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  and  to  dismiss 
in  safety  the  bearer  of  a  message  so  insulting  to  his 
pride  and  faith.     The  defiance  of  the  Christians  was 

•  Ri>bcrt.  p.  6<Mi2.  Albert,  p.  253,  254.  Rajmond,  p.  150, 
151.  Radiilphiis,  p.  316, 317.  Baldric,  p.  1 19.  Fulcher.  p.  891- 
8W.    Oaibsrt,  p.  617-^0.    WillenBOt  T^r.  ^  lil. 
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hurled  back  upon  them ;  and  the  Hermit  was  fien^Iy 
admonished  that  there  remained  for  them  the  choice 
only  between  submission  to  the  law  of  Mohammedi 
or  servitude  and  death.* 

On  this  reply,  the  crusaders  entertained  no  further 
doubt  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had  delivered 
the  whole  ob.stiiiate  host  of  the  infidels  into  their 
hands.  But  the  Latin  chieftains,  with  that  admixtare 
of  politic  wisdom  which  generally  tempered  their 
fanaticism,  spared  no  exertion  to  excite  the  religious 
ardour,  and  refresh  the  physical  strength  of  their  fol- 
lowers for  the  approaching  combat.  The  horses  of 
their  cavalry,  now  reduced  from  seventy  thousand  to 
no  more  than  two  hundred  in  number,  were  carefully 
fed  on  the  last  remains  of  their  provender ;  the  lead- 
ers and  soldiery  freely  shared  with  each  other  their 
last  meal ;  their  rusted  anns  were  whetted  anew  with 
grim  desperation ;  and  the  whole  army  betook  themr 
selves  to  prayer,  made  confession  of  their  sins,  and 
received  the  absolution  of  the  sacrament.  Thus 
nerved  in  body  and  mind,  the  host  was  arrayed,  in 
honour  of  the  apostolic  number,  in  twelve  divisions ; 
the  dawn  of  the  festival  of  St.  Pet^r  and  St.  Paul  was 
chosen  for  the  reopening  of  the  gates  of  Antioch;  and, 
preceded  by  a  body  of  the  clergy  chanting  a  psalm, 
the  army  issued  from  the  city  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  plain. 


*  Eobert.  p.  62.    Quibcrt,  p.  620.    Willermus  Tyr.  p.  722. 
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Adhemar,  the  Bbhop  of  Puy,  headed  the  fourth 
division,  the  most  honourable,  because  it  carried  the 
lioly  hince.  He  walked  at  its  head,  clothed  in  the 
robes  of  a  pontiff,  and  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of 
religion  and  war.  The  venerable  prelate,  pausing 
before  the  bridge  of  the  Orontes,  addressed  a  pathetic 
discourse  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  blessing  them, 
and  promised  the  succour  and  recompense  of  Heaven. 
AH  the  army  shouted  their  approbation  and  assent. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  the  des- 
tined bearer  of  the  holy  lance,  was  left  within  the 
walls  with  a  detachment  of  the  Proven9als  to  watch 
the  citadel ;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  martial 
Legate  who,  in  complete  armour,  bore  aloft  the  sacred 
weapon  at  the  head  of  one  division ;  and  accompanied 
its  display  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  host  with  the 
thrilling  exhortation  to  fight  that  day  as  became  the 
chosen  champions  of  Heaven.  Of  the  other  eleven 
divisions,  one,  the  vanguard,  was  led  by  the  Count  of 
Vermandois,  as  bearer  of  the  papal  standard ;  nine 
rfs|)ectively  by  Godfrey,  the  two  Roberts,  Tancrcd, 
and  the  other  chieftains  of  renown ;  and  the  reser\'o 
was  intrusted  to  Boemond. 

The  distress  and  connequent  weakness  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  so  well  known  in  the  Turkish  camp, 
:hat  Kerljoga,  notwithstanding  their  late  haughty  em- 
bassy, was  lulled  into  a  delusive  security  that  their 
necessities  must  compel  them  to  a  speedy  submission; 
and  he  was  so  little  prepared  for  their  as»au\\.^  >>\%X 
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the  foremost  corps  of  his  army  was  cut  to  {neces  before 
the  main  body  could  hasten  to  support  it.  Butafl 
soon  as  the  Turks  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
they  fbll  impetuously  upon  the  advancing  line  d 
Christians ;  and  the  brave  Sultan  of  Nice,  wheeling 
round  his  flank,  gained  the  rear  of  the  reserve  under 
Boemondy  and  began  to  inflict  a  bloody  vengeance  for 
the  rout  of  Dorylseum.  Tims  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
Tartar  cavalry,  the  extrication  of  the  crusading  anny 
from  imminent  peril  is,  as  usual,  marvellously  referred 
to  the  personal  prowess  of  its  chiefs ;  and  eulogies  of 
their  valour  supply  the  place  of  more  intelligible 
details.  In  the  confused  pictures  of  the  chroniclere, 
and  perhaps  in  the  disorderly  tactics  of  the  age,  it  is 
a  hopeless  attempt  to  follow  the  fluctuating  tide  of 
battle,  or  discern  the  real  causes  of  victory.  Yet, 
with  every  allowance  for  stupendous  deeds  of  heroism 
in  the  Europeans,  and  enormous  exaggeration  in  the 
reported  numbers  of  the  Asiatics,  for  the  desperation 
of  one  army  and  the  surprise  of  the  other,  the  asto- 
nishing issue  of  the  struggle  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  of  some  gross  misconduct  or  fatal  dis- 
sension among  the  Moslem  leaders.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  narrative  of  their  own  chroniclers,  two 
hundred  Latin  horsemen,  supported  by  the  unwieldy 
array  of  dismounted  knights  and  men-at-arms,  charged, 
routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  myriads  of  Turkish 
cavalry ;  the  pursuit  was  as  sanguinary  as  the  combat 
bad  been  obstinate;  and  the  whole  immense  hoBt, 
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which  had  been  permitted  for  twenty-five  days  to  hold 
the  crusaders  besi^ed  in  famine  and  despair  within  the 
wtUs  of  Antioch,  was  suddenly  destroyed  or  dissipated 
in  a  single  morning.  While  the  victory  yet  hung  in 
raspense,  the  fanatical  ardour  of  the  crusaders  was 
assisted  by  a  new  accident  or  stratagem.  Several 
figures  of  horsemen  in  bright  armour  became  visible 
on  the  adjacent  hills;  and  the  papal  legate  pointing 
them  out  as  the  holy  martyrs  St.  George^  St.  Maurice, 
and  St  Theodore,  bade  the  army,  with  a  loud  voice, 
behold  the  promised  succour  of  Heaven.  Besponsive 
shouts  of  <<  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  burst  from  the  cm- 
aading  ranks ;  and  the  last  triumphant  charge  was  in- 
spired by  the  imaginary  presence  and  aid  of  these  ce- 
lestial champions.* 

^  Robert,  p.  63-66.  Albert,  p.  254-258.  RaymoDd,  p.  154^  155. 
Baldnc.  p.  120-122.  Fulcber.  p.  393-^95.  Guibert,  p.  520-523. 
WUIermiu  Tjr.  p.  723-726. 

A  belief  in  tbe  reality  of  tbe  apparition  and  aid  of  tbe  tbree  celes- 
tial warriore  seems  to  have  been  universal  among  tbe  crusaders.  But 
tbeir  credulity  witb  regard  to  tbe  discovery  of  the  holy  lance  was  less 
gvoenJ  or  lasting.  The  archbishops  Baldric  and  William  of  Tyre, 
indk-v*!,  witb  several  of  tbe  other  chroniclers,  betray  no  distrust  of 
die  genuineness  both  of  tbe  vision  and  the  relic ;  but  political  jealousy 
oven*ame  the  superstitioo,  and  sharpened  the  intellect  of  some  of  the 
prinors  and  tbeir  adherents;  and  while  Raymond  des  Agilcs,  the 
cbaplain  of  tbe  Count  of  Tboulouse,  is  loud  in  maintaining  the  aulbou- 
tiettj  of  a  miracle  of  which  bis  patron  was  the  appointed  instrumeut, 
Ralph  of  Caei  i,  in  tbe  opposite  interest  of  Tancred  and  Boemond, 
boldly  expoaes  tbe  fraud.  Fulk  of  Chartres  also  evinces  more  than 
ooe  fOfpicioo  of  tbe  imposture.  Tbe  sequel  of  the  bistory  is  curious. 
Albr  th»  ntk      of  Anttocb,  the  eifbrti  of  tbe  Comui  ot  TVk^fVMia 
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The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  host  of  Kerbogn 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the 
citadel  of  Aiitioch.  By  the  recovered  command  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  crusaders  were  enabled  for  a 
time  to  relieve  their  wants  with  plentiful  supplies  of 
provisions;  and  the  captured  horses  of  the  Turks 
served  to  remount  the  cavalry  of  the  victors.  The 
general  joy  was  interrupted  only  by  the  obstinate 
ambition  and  quarrelsome  temper  of  the  Count  of 
Thoulouse,  who,  still  prosecuting  his  rivalry  against 
the  stipulated  claims  of  Boemond  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Antioch,  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of  that 
prince,  and  the  duty  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
of  watching  the  citadel,  to  hoist  his  own  standard  on 
the  walls.  He  was  again  compelled  by  the  other 
confederate  chieftains  to  forego  his  pretensions ;  and 
Boemond  was  formally  installed  in  his  new  princi- 
pality: but  the  rankling  jealousy  of  the  Provencal 
continued  not  the  less  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
common  cause,  and  to  embarrass  the  ulterior  operations 


and  his  ProYcn9al8  to  perpetuate  a  delusion  which  conferred  a  sort 
of  spiritual  superiority  upon  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  sacred  lance, 
provoked  the  envious  rivalry  of  Boemond  and  his  friends  to  proclaim 
their  dishelief.  The  example  of  their  skepticism  shook  the  faith  of 
the  whole  army ;  and  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  revelation,  Peter 
Barthelemy,  as  its  original  puhlisher,  was  rashly  induced  to  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  Ileaven  by  the  fiery  ordeal.  Two  burning  pilei 
being  prepared  with  a  narrow  path  between  them,  the  wretched  im- 
postor, or  fanatic,  rushed  through  the  flames,  and  was  bo  dreadfollj 
burned  on  his  passage  that  he  expired  on  the  next  day. 
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0  Cnisadet  In  the  council  of  princes^  discord, 
tion,  and  the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  interests, 
succeeded  to  the  unity  of  purpose,  which  was 
lally  pitxluced  by  devotional  feelings,  and  had 
supported  by  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger, 
resentment  which  the  crusaders  cherished  toward 
treek  Emperor  for  his  failure  of  succour  in  their 
of  need,  was  vented  in  an  embassy  of  remonstrance 
reproach ;  and  the  great  Count  of  Vemiandois 
selected  for  this  mission,  took  advantage  of  the 
tunity,  on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  to  escape 
iirther  perils  and  privations  of  the  Crusade  by 
ning  to  France.*  Baldwin  and  Boemond  were 
y  engrossed  in  securing  the  establishment  and 
sion  of  their  new  states  of  Edessa  and  Antioch : 
nvious  ambition  of  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  led 
to  imitate  their  example  by  undertaking  the 
ive  conquest  of  some  Syrian  towns ;  the  death  of 
apal  legate,  Adhemar,  shortly  deprived  the  cru- 
g  cause  of  one  of  its  most  popular  and  zealous 
irters,  and  most  skilful  and  politic  counsellors; 
fven  the  pious  Gcxlfrey  himself  suffered  his  ardour 
je  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  sus- 


in  a  n-uiarkahlf  |inM>t'  of  the  di>;rRice  which,  in  the  chivalrio 
•f  tho  a^c,  atttiiilnl  .such  an  alKindonment  uf  the  crusading 
iiat  buth  the  r«juiits  of  ViTmunduis  and  Chartrcs  found  in 
li^h  rank  n<»exi.Miiption  fnmi  c>»nti*nipt  and  oblo(|Ujr;  and  to  re* 
heir  fkuie  they  witc  cuiupcllod  to  undertake  a  aecond  eip^i* 

Pklcatiuc,  in  which,  aa  we  shall  hereafter  obeorve,  thej  were 

lata. 

10 
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pendcd  by  the  temptation  of  gratifying  his  troops  ?rith 
the  more  accessible  spoils  of  adjacent  districts.* 

The  delays  thus  generated  by  disunion   and  di- 
versity of  objects  among  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade 
were  not  without  some  plausible  pretexts:  sueh  as 
the  necessity  of  reposing  and  refreshing  the  army 
after    the    fatigues   and  distresses    of   the   siege  at 
Antioch;   the   difficulty  of  advancing   to  Jerusalem 
through  the  intervening  desert  during  the  drought  of 
a  Syrian  summer;  and  the  prudence  of  consolidating 
the  dominion  which  had  already  been  won,  that  the 
arduous  conquest  of  the  Holy  City  itself  might  be  ihe 
more  surely  efTected.     But  the  losses  and  calamities 
which   flowed   from  division   and  inaction,  far  out- 
weighed any  attendant  advantages.     Numbers  of  the 
bravest  knights  and  best  soldiers  were  seduced  from 
the  general  service  of  the  Crusade  by  the  prospect  of 
a  profitable  establishment  in  the  new  Christian  States; 
many  gallant  lives  were  consumed  in  the  profitless  or 
unsuccessful    assaults    of   detached  corps   upon  the 
Turkish  garrisons;  and  the  usual  improvidence  of  the 
crusaders  occasioned  a  third  famine  and  consequent 
pestilence,  the  combined  effects  of  which  were  so  te^ 
rific  that  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  declared  to  have  perished.* 

♦Albert,  p.  260-263.  Baldric,  p.  122, 123.  Fulcher.  p.  394, 895. 
Guibert,  p.  526.     Wmermns  Tyr.  p.  729-732. 

f  The  practices  to  which  the  multitade  were  driven  by  hunger  are 
almost  too  horrible  for  belief;  yet  the  eyidence  afforded  bj  ohroDiden 
eontempamj  with,  and  xlxdl^  of  tliem  eye-witnesses  to  the  dToam- 
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The  ravagee  of  this  plague  were  assisted  by  the 
previous  excesses  in  which  the  whole  host  had  in* 
dulged  since  the  victory  of  Antioch;  and  in  the 
pages  of  their  chroniclers  chains  of  universal  intem- 
perance and  debauchery  are  intermingled  with  the 
dreadful  picture  of  their  distress.  Nor  can  the  feel- 
ing be  condemned  as  an  irrational  superstition  which 
ascribed  the  calamities  of  tlie  crusaders  to  the  anger 
of  offended  Heaven ;  for,  of  all  the  miseries  which  they 
endured  throughout  the  war,  the  greater  portion  were 
only  the  faithful  consequences  of  their  crimes;  and 
the  union  of  fanaticism  and  profligacy  in  men  who 
believed  themselves  the  chosen  champions  of  a  sacred 
cause  is  among  the  most  sacred  objects  of  contempla- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  At  the  outset  of  their 
enterprise,  while  the  sense  of  pious  duty  was  fresh  and 

•laaeet,  m  unftnimoiuilj  aUfiststhc  prevalvDcc  of  canoibftlimi  throagb- 
ooi  the  inl  Cnutade,  u  to  make  it  impooiiible  to  doubt  tbe  fact.  Tbis 
IcMatbariine  indulgence  of  bunger  was  sonictimcs  associated  witb  tbat 
of  an  ararin*  alnmeit  equally  disgusting.  Wc  are  told  tbat  tbe  Turks 
on  tbe  eTe  (»f  battle  were  used  to  swallow  tbeir  money,  and  that  tbe 
baraan  aarages  into  wbone  bands  tbey  fell  often  ripped  open  tbe 
biidit*4  of  tbe  ftlain,  or  of  murdered  captives,  to  searcb  for  ^old,  and 
afttrwjrd  devoured  tbeir  fleab.  Tbe  cannibuliMm  of  the  (.'nisadera 
wan  n<it  f-on6f:e'l  to  one  season  of  di!<tres.«,  but  bad  beconie  f:imiliar 
to  the  rabble  of  tbe  camp,  and  reached  itj«  height  during  the  third 
frame  of  Anti^icb,  when  in  their  desultory  att;icks  upon  the  Turkish 
garriaoDs,  tbey  regularly  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  tbe  iufideln,  and  even 
of  tbeir  own  slain  companions.  See  Robert,  p.  00,  70 ;  lUduIphus, 
p.  815.  Baldric,  p.  125,  and  Albert,  p.  207,  208:  tbe  first  three 
of  vhon  record  these  bnitalities  witb  horror,  and  the  last  witU 
iodiffewtto. 
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uncorrupted,  the  morals  of  the  crusaders  were  com- 
paratively pure;  and,  during  the  siege  of  Nice,  the 
same  authorities  which  are  loudest  in  reprobating  the 
subsequent  disorders  of  the  host^  bear  testimony  to  the 
prevalence  of  virtue  and  decorum  in  their  camp. 
The  leaders  of  the  war,  in  general,  presented  an 
edifying  spectacle  of  humility  and  fraternal  concord; 
the  obedient  soldiery,  emulating  their  example,  were 
sober,  chaste,  and  vigilant;  and  from  the  proudest 
chieftain  to  the  lowest  warrior,  all  shared  alike  with 
undistinguishable  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  labours, 
privations,  watches,  and  perils  of  the  siege.  These 
sentiments  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  did  not, 
indeed,  extend  to  their  common  enemies;  for  their 
fanaticism  was  fierce  and  cruel;  and  mercy  to  the 
heathen  was  an  article  excluded  from  their  mistaken 
creed.  But  among  themselves  they  dwelt  in  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  and  their  conduct  was  such  as 
became  warriors  who  had  devot-ed  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  patiently  expected  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  which  they  as  firmly  believed  would  be 
the  reward  of  the  slain.*  But  both  the  license  and 
the  sufierings  of  the  march  through  Asia  Minor  first 
tended  to  relax  the  bonds  of  this  voluntary  discipline ; 
and  the  previous  self-denial  of  all  ranks  degenerated, 
under  the  hardening  effects  of  want  and  danger,  into 
rapacious  and  selfish  brutality.     The  transition  from 

*  See  particularly  the  two  Archbishops,  Baldric,  p.  95 ;  and  Wil* 
Uam  of  Tyre,  p.  667-672,  &c. 
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scarcity  to  luxurious  abundance  on  the  arrival  of  the 
army  before  Antioch ;  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
Syrian  climate ;  the  absence  of  any  unity  of  command 
dr  disciplined  restraints  over  a  host  composed  of  va- 
rious and  independent  nations;  and  the  temptations 
oflerod  by  a  rich  and  fertile  district  to  the  riotous  in- 
dulgence of  every  sensual  passion  ;  all  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing a  general  corruption  of  morals.  Among  great 
masses  of  men,  the  alliance  of  misery  and  vice  is  pro- 
verbial ;  and  the  subsequent  calamities  of  famine  and 
pestilence  gave  a  frightful  completion  to  the  public 
iniquity.  In  the  hourly  contemplation  of  death,  and 
in  the  extremity  of  despair,  the  multitude,  so  far  from 
being  awed  into  virtue,  became  utterly  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  religion  and  conscience;  every  divine  and 
human  law  was  disregarded  and  violated;  the  reli- 
gious exhortations  of  the  clergy,*  and  the  authority  of 
the  princes,  were  equally  despised;  and  the  most 
licentiou.s  and  enormous  crimes  were  openly  perpe- 
trated. Tlie  only  hold  which  their  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral rulers  could  exercise  over  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  was  through  their  gross  and  extravagant 


*  .^5  ]<jQg  9A  cccleiviaAtica]  dUciplioe  was  prcscrvcil  by  the  author- 
itj  (if  the  liTpatc  Adhcmar,  whr»M  virtues  arc  extolled  l>y  all  tho 
chrofiiclrr*,  and  whoM  death,  in  the  third  pestilence  of  Antioi*h,  wns 
Umeote«l  bj  the  whole  army,  the  eler^  sot  an  edifying  example  of 
piotts  mignatinn  and  morality  ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  a4know- 
Mgea  (p.  76H)  that,  after  the  loss  of  thoir  spiritual  chief,  their  con- 
duct 10  grocTal  relaxed  iuto  indiffercocc  tod  diSMAuUi^vti^^  uw\  ^itttX 
thej  heeuae,  with  some  bright  ezoeptioas,  at  ticioua  tM&  v\a  y^q\^. 
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superstition ;  and  if  pretended  revelation  were  suoces*- 
fully  employed  to  animate  the  fanatical  courage  of  the 
soldiery,  or  served  to  excite  a  transient  ebullition  of 
remorse,*  denunciations  of  the  heavenly  wrath  aU 
ways  failed  to  correct  the  public  depravity,  and  tnith 
and  imposture  were  equally  powerless  in  eftecting  any 
permanent  reformation  of  manners  in  the  crusading 
camp.f 

*  Among  other  thiugs,  a  mouk  was  assured  in  a  vision  that  the 
anger  of  God  was  ppcciallj  kindled  against  the  crusaders,  becaose 
Paynim  women  were  the  partners  of  their  amours ;  and  the  fiur  infi- 
dels were  accordingly  for  a  time  sent  away  from  the  camp.  The 
good  Adhcmar  went  fuithor  on  another  occasion  :  he  considered  that 
he  was  procuring  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Heaven  by  obliging  the 
warriors  to  separate  not  only  from  the  paramours,  but  from  tbehr 
wives ;  and  all  the  women,  virtuous  as  well  as  vicious,  were  confined 
in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  camp.  -  Albert,  p.  234.  WillcrmaS|  Tjr. 
p.  695. 

f  The  dissoluteness  of  the  crusading  army  before  Antiocfa  woald 
surpass  belief  were  it  not  confirmed  by  unquestionable  testimony. 
Gibbon  has  dwelt  upon  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  (xi.  68,)  and  haa 
transferred  to  a  foot-note  an  allusion  to  the  '^  tragic  and  scandalous 
fate  of  an  archdeacon  of  royal  birth,  who  was  slain  by  the  Turks  as 
he  reposed  in  an  orchard  playing  at  dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine.'* 
The  unfortunate  ecclesiastic,  who  thus  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced 
from  his  vow,  and  who  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  was 
Alberon,  Archdeacon  of  Metz,  son  of  Conrad,  Count  of  Lunenbourg, 
and  a  relation  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  story  is  told  by 
Albertus  Aquensis,  t.  e.  Albert  of  Aiz,  in  Provence,  a  canon  of  the 
church,  and  who,  though  not  a  crusader  himself,  derived  his  infonn»- 
tion  from  trustworthy  sources.  He  calls  the  fair  partner  of  Alberon 
matronay — whence  we  may  infer  that  she  was  a  married  woman,  and 
a  person  of  condition.  According  to  him,  her  fate  was  borriMk. 
See  upon  this  subject  generally,  Mailly,  L* Esprit  De*  CroiMadeMf  ir* 
101;  and  Jtfichaud,  History  of  the  Cruiad^,  \.  \^\- 
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all  the  demoralizati(Hi  of  the  multitade^  no 
Bcay  of  fimatical  zeal  in  pursuing  the  great  ultimate 
bject  of  the  war  is  justly  chargeable  upon  them. 
'hey^  indeed,  were  ever  clamorous  against  the  delays 
'hich  the  caution,  the  declining  ardour,  or  the  private 
lews  of  their  leaders,  opposed  to  their  impatience. 
kfter  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  had  expended  itself 
1  the  sieges  of  Nice  and  Antioch,  the  latter,  with  the 
reception,  pcrhai)s,  of  the  single-minded  Godfrey,  the 
idlant  and  disinterested  Tuncred,  and  a  few  congenial 
pirita,  evinced  more  desire  to  indulge  their  love  of 
leasure  and  rapine,  their  mutual  enmities  and  per- 
>nal  ambition,  than  to  complete  the  purpose  of  the 
!rusade.  But  the  people  discovered  and  regarded 
beir  selfishness  with  indignation  and  disgust;  and 
he  soldiery  and  pilgrims  who  had  survived  the  third 
imine  and  pestilence  of  Antioch,  were  loud  in  their 
csmands  to  be  led  without  further  loss  of  time  to  the 
onquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  popular  discontent  at  the 
ontinued  procrastination  of  the  enterprise  was  shortly 
isplayed  in  a  temper  which  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 
rovoke.  The  ramparts  of  the  city  of  Marra,  whicli, 
jgether  with  the  Albara  on  the  Orontes,  the  Count 
f  Thouloui<e  had  captured  and  intended  to  retain, 
rere  razod  to  the  ground  by  his  own  troops,  that  the 
lace  might  not,  like  the  possession  of  Antioch  itself, 
e  rendered  an  object  of  contention  to  the  chiefs,  and 
f  delay  to  the  army.  Raymond,  finding  his  prise 
ntenable,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  iUe  viVaVv^  ol\i\Sk 
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Provencal  followerB,  and  declared  his  readineas  to  lead 
them  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the 
same  tardy  resolution  was  embraced  by  Uie  other 
princes ;  and  not  until  eight  months  had  expired 
since  ttie  final  reduction  of  Antioch,  were  Ute  om- 
sading  forces  once  more  concentrated,  and  put  ql 
combined  motion  toward  Jerusalem.*  j- 


*  Kobert.  Mon.  p.  69,  70.    Albeit,  p.  267,  268.     BaymMitffk 
Agiiea,  p.  160-164.     Baldric,  p.  125,  126.     Guibert.  p.  6 
Willcrmua  Tyr.  p.  781-786. 
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tlic  iinmonse  host,  perhaps 
H-Vfji  hiiiidred  thousand  men, 
which  liad  orijiinftlly  formed  the 
t'k-iL'j  of  Niw,  [a.  I).  1099,]  so 
(•ni<riiioiis  hud  Ijcvn  the  K)s.xi>H 
\>y  ihe  Mvnnl  and  the  climate, 
bv  faniiiu-  iind  i«*«tik'nct',  deser- 
tion and  conquest,  that  the  total 
fonre  which  advanced  from  An- 
tioch  amounted  to  only  Hnecn 
hundred    cavalry   iu\4    W«vA,^ 
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thousand  foot  soldiers,  with  about  an  equal  number  of 
unarmed  pilginms  and  camp  followers.  But  this  leni- 
nant  of  the  myriads  who  had  assumed  the  crooi  was 
composed  of  veteran  and  devoted  warriors,  and  led  by 
those  renowned  chieftains  and  champions  of  the  sa- 
cred war,  whose  zeal  and  constancy  had  triumphantly 
surmounted  the  fiery  trials  of  peril  and  temptation: 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  two  Roberts  of  Normandy 
and  of  Flanders,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  Tan- 
cred.  Boemond,  pleading  the  cares  of  his  new  prin- 
cipality, did  not  accompany  their  march  fai  beyond 
its  confines ;  but  he  freely  rendered  his  contributions 
and  support  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause ;  and 
his  confederates,  whatever  con^pmpt  and  indignation 
they  might  feel  at  this  personal  abandonment  of  his 
vows,  received  his  excuses  and  accepted  his  aid. 
From  Antioch  to  Jaffa,  a  distance  of  about  three  hun- 
dred  miles,  the  crusaders,  for  the  convenience  of  sup- 
plying their  wants  from  the  Italian  vessels  which 
tijided  on  the  coast,  chose  their  route  along  the  sea- 
shore. Their  advance  was  easy  and  unopposed ;  for 
the  Turkish  Emirs  of  Gabala,  Tortosa,  Tripoli,  Beri- 
tus.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  other  intervening  places, 
despairing  of  successful  resistance,  either  fled  from 
their  strongholds,  or,  deprecating  assault,  by  submis- 
sion purchased  the  forbearance  of  the  invaders  with 
large  contributions  of  money  and  provisions.  At 
Jaffa,  turning  from  the  coast,  the  exulting  host  struck 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  directed  their 
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maicli  upon  Jerusalem  itaelf.  With  devout  and 
awful  curiosity,  the  rude  warriors  of  Europe  now 
traversed  a  region  filled  with  places  which  hourly 
recalled  some  sacred  association;  the  clergy  succes- 
sively directed  the  religious  attention  of  their  more 
ignorant  brethren  to  the  memorable  scenes  of  Ramula, 
Bethlehem,  and  Emmaus;  and  at  length  the  holy 
diy  burst  upon  their  enraptured  gaze.  In  that  glo- 
rious sight,  the  long-cherished  object,  promise,  and 
reward  of  their  hopes,  every  toil  was  forgotten,  every 
raflkring  repaid.  The  single  mighty  passion  of  a  host 
suddenly  broke  forth  in  joyful  exclamations  and  em« 
braces;  and  these  first  gladsome  emotions,  which 
filled  every  heart  w|^h  pious  thanksgivings,  were  as 
quickly  succeeded  by  feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and 
self-abasement.  The  proud  noble,  the  fierce  soldier, 
and  the  lowly  pilgrim,  confessed  their  common  un- 
worthiness  even  to  look  upon  the  scene  which  had 
witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ; 
and  the  whole  armed  multitude,  as  with  one  impulse, 
sinking  on  their  knees,  prostrated  thftnselves,  and 
poured  out  their  tears  over  the  consecrated  soil.* 

But  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  and  Sepul- 
chre from  infidel  bondage  and  profanation  still  re- 
mained to  be  achieved.  By  the  admixture  of  truth 
with  imposture,  the  Mussulmans  themselves  hod  been 

•  Robert,  p.  71.  Albert,  p.  269-274.  Rajmond  dm  Agilas, 
p.  165-173.  Baldric,  p.  127-131.  lUdalplma  Cad.  p.  817-819. 
WtUemiifl  Tyr.  p.  786-745. 
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taught  to  reverc  Jerusalem  as  inferior  in  sanctity 
only  to  Mecca  and  Medina;*  and  every  motive  of 
religion,  honour,  and  policy^  forbade  ttie  Khalif  of 
Egypt  to  yield  to  the  Christians  that  ancient  pes* 
session  which  his  arms  had  recently  recovered  fima 

■ 

the  Turks.     Finding,  therefore,  his  repeated  offists  of 
alliance   and  peaceful  admission  into  JeniSRlem  aA 
unarmed   pilgrims  contemptuously  spumed  by  tht: 
haughty  warriors  of  the  West,  he  had  prepared'  tiT 
the  vigorous  defence  of  the  city.     No  less  than  Jbi^: 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Egypt,  under  'btaku^^ 
his  most  distinguished  and  favourite  lieutenantp  wejie^' 
assigned  for  its  regular  garrison ;  and  this  force  wat 
swollen  by  twenty  thousand  Mussulman  citizens  and 
peasantry  of  the  surrounding  district,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Christian  iiiviidens,  took  refuge  within 
the  walls.     It  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provi- 
sions ;  and  its  ancient  fortifications,  which  increased 
the  natural  strength  of  the  site,  had  been  diligently 
restored  or  repaired.     As  Mount  Sion  was  no  longer 
embraced  witBin  their  circuit,  the  city,  including  the 
hills  of  Acra,   Moria,   Bezetha,  and   Golgotha,  pre- 
sented the  form   of  a  pariillelogram ;    but,   on   the 
southern   and   eastern   ftices,   the    craggy   precipices 
equally  defied  assault  and  obstructed  any  sally ;  and 


*  D'Herbclot,  BibliotJi^ue   Orientale  v,  Al   Cods,  p.  269.     Al 
Cods,  or  the  Holy,  was  the  Arabic  designation  of  Jerusalem. 
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the  two  remaining  Hides  prt'sented  the  only  nccessible 
pvints  of  operation. 

Dt-'fore  there  fronts  tlie  besiegers  impatiently 
I>iti-h<Ht  Iticir  rnnip.  The  Cuiint  of  Thunloiise  chase 
hi^  flntlon  fnmi  Muunt  Sioii  along  the  western  side; 
Ku-tnr->r  (if  Itoulopnc  exten<Ied  hin  troops  from  the 
n^ncliMion  of  the  Pruven(,-al  lineti  toward  the  north, 
until  he  adjoined  the  qnarlera  of  his  brother.  Duke 
Godfn-y,  wlnwe  standard  was  planted  on  the  nnrlh- 
wMtem  anple  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary;  am)  the 
two  Kok'rtii  and  Tancred  eontinued  the  blot-kade  fnmi 
that  point  to  the  verge  of  the  Eiutten\  pn.H-\\)K(»,   \xv 
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the  first  confidence  of  their  fanatical  valour,  the  cru- 
saders, fully  expecting  the  miraculous  aid  of  Heaven, 
rushed,  on  the  fiflh  morning  after  the  investment,  to 
a  furious  assault  of  the  walls  or  Jerusalem,  without 
battering  engines,  without  scaling  ladders,  without 
any  of  the  ordinary  applications  of  the  besieging  art 
The  astonishing  impetuosity  of  their  rash  onset,  de- 
spite of  every  probability  and  obstacle,  had  nearly 
delivered  the  city  into  their  hands.  Disregarding  the 
superior  numbers,  the  safe  position,  and  the  deadly 
missiles  of  the  garrison,  they  burst  through  the  barbi- 
can,  or  lower  outward  gate,  and  even  penetrated  to 
the  foot  of  the  main  rampart  But  here  they  were 
arrested,  less  by  any  eflforts  of  the  panic-stricken  infi- 
dels, than  by  the  mere  inaccessible  height  of  the  bul- 
warks and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  escalade.  The 
Mussulmans,  perceiving  the  inability  of  the  assailants 
to  approach  them,  recovered  their  courage;  hurled 
down  every  destructive  variety  of  projectiles  on  the 
heads  of  the  exposed  and  devoted  Christians;  and 
finally  beat  them  back  with  slaughter  and  confusion  to 
their  camp. 

The  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  awakened  from  their 
fanatical  delusion  by  this  repulse,  now  prepared  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  by  the  rules  of  art.  They  resolved 
to  construct  the  usual  machines  for  breaching  or  over- 
towering  the  walls;  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
•Terusalem  afforded  no  timber  sufficiently  large  for 
these  works;  and  the  surrounding  country  was  6a> 
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plored  for  materials.  It  was  only  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  that^  in  the  grove  oi  Sichem,*  trees  could 
be  found  of  suitable  dimensions ;  and,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  indefatigable  Tancred,  these  being  felled 
were  transported  by  the  painful  but  zealous  labour  of 
the  soldiery  to  the  camp.  Competent  artificers  were 
yet  wanting,  when  the  fortunate  arrival  of  some  Ge- 
noese gnlk*ys  at  Jaffa  supplied  this  deficiency.  So 
general  a  superiority  in  mechanical  skill  had  the 
commercial  people  of  Italy  attained  over  the  igno- 
mnoe  of  the  tinier,  that  the  whole  Latin  host  were 
dependent  on  the  fortuitous  services  of  these  mariners. 
The  crews  were  landed  at  Jaffa  ;  an  escort  of  troops 
was  despatched  to  bring  tficm  up  from  the  coast ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  camp,  they  undertook  the 
construction  of  three  great  movable  towers,  with  pro- 
per engines  for  throwing  missiles,  undermining  the 
ramparts,  and  battering  or  scaling  the  walls.  The 
army  awaited  the  completion  of  their  labours  in  anx- 
ious suspense ;  for  now  again  were  the  sufferings  of 
their  former  sieges  repeated  under  a  new  variety  of 
horror.  The  country  round  Jerusalem  was  destitute 
of  water;    the  rocky  soil  yielded  few   springs;    the 


*  A  citT  of  Canaan,  and  ffubscqueutlj  of  Samaria,  and  the  burial* 
pbce  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It 
««i  aituaied  on  Mount  Kphnim,  where  aAenrard  stood  the  FUtU 
Ncapf»lia  of  Herod,  now  the  Nablouji  of  the  Araba.  It  was  one  of 
tbe  citiet  of  refuge  appointed  bj  Juahua,  (xx.  7,)  and  waa  the 
Mcfauled  groT«  of  the  poet  Taaao.     (GchmI.  UWitau  t»&\A  i\\>^ 
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fountains  and  reservoirs  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
infidels ;  and  the  streams  of  Siloe  and  Kedron  were 
dried  up  by  the  intense  heats  of  summer.  The  be- 
siegers were  agonized  by  thirst ;  a  scanty  supply  of 
water  could  be  procured  only  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles  ;  and  the  poorer  multitude,  who  could  not  pay 
for  its  transport  in  gold,  were  obliged  to  wander  in 
quest  of  the  springs,  at  the  hazard  of  being  cut  off  by 
the  fleet  Mussulman  hordes  which  scoured  the  whole 
country.  Numbers,  by  abstaining  from  food,  ende^i- 
voured  to  lessen  the  intolerable  thirst  which  consumed 
them ;  and  so  extreme  was  the  distress,  that  many 
gasping  wretches  were  fain  to  lick  up  the  dews  of 
night  from  the  rocks,  and  to  excavate  holes  in  the 
earth  that  they  might  but  press  their  lips  against  the 
moister  soil.* 

For  forty  days,  amid  this  horrid  drought,  had  the 
siege  endured,  before  the  readiness  of  their  engines  of 
assault  enabled  the  crusaders  to  put  a  triumphant  con- 
summation to  their  labours.  When  the  lofty  mova- 
ble towers,  each  of  three  stories,  were  completed,  two, 
respectively  manned  and  worked  by  the  troops  of 
Godfrey  and  Raymond,  were  slowly  moved  forward 
toward  the  walls.  The  former  leader  chose  his  point 
of  attack  where  the  rampart  had  least  elevation,  and 
the  great  depth  of  the  ditch  had  rendered  the  garrison 
negligent  of  its  defence.     Three  days  were  laboriously 

*  These  expressive  proofs  of  the  height  of  the  people's  aofferingi 
an  given  by  Bobert  the  Monk,  p.  75. 
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ecmsumed  in  filling  up  this  fosse;  and  the  tower  wah 
(hen  HuccesAfutly  rolled  over  the  new  level.  Mean- 
while  the  Provencals  hud  been  less  skilful  or  fortu- 
nate ;  for  their  tower  wna  n'peatedly  dunmged  by  the 
iM.-xii.'jn.'d  with  projectiles  and  fire.  But  several  a|>- 
]in>ache!i  were  prepared  against  different  fronts  of  the 
loain  mniparts  of  the  place  with  battering  and  mining 
engines ;  and  the  eager  warriors  only  awaited  the  Big- 
nal  of  final  attack.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  ap[>ointcd 
for  a  general  assault  of  the  city,  the  whole  host,  in 
full  armament,  and  preceded  by  tlie  clergy,  made  a 
rdigioui  procemaa  round  the  vallft  to  \u\oV%  ^% 
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divine  aid.  Instead  of  banners,  crucifixes  were  borne 
aloft  at  the  head  of  the  troops ;  every  instrument  of 
martial  music  was  hushed;  and  the  only  sounds  to 
which  the  army  moved  were  sacred  chants  of  psalm* 
ody.  Ascending  the  Mounts  of  Olives  and  of  Zion, 
the  crusaders  halted  on  each  of  those  holy  places,  and 
knelt  in  prayer;  and  wlien  these  solemn  rites  had 
elevated  the  devotional  and  warlike  euthusiam  of  the 
soldiery  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  the  spec- 
tacle which  was  presented  from  the  walls  still  further 
inflamed  their  fanatical  feelings  with  a  deadly  thirst 
of  revenge  against  the  infidels.  The  garrison,  dis- 
playing crucifixes  on  the  ramparts,  derided  those  re- 
vered emblems  of  salvation,  and  covered  them  with 
filth ;  and  the  crusaders  with  shouts  of  fury  vowed  to 
wash  out  these  impious  insults  in  the  blood  of  the 
perpetrators. 

Thus  animated  by  every  incentive  of  natural  va- 
lour, religious  hope,  and  fanatical  vengeance,  the  cru- 
sading host  advanced  on  the  following  dawn  to  the 
assault  of  Jerusalem.  While  showers  of  arrows  and 
stones  from  the  archers  and  balistic  engines  were  di- 
rected against  the  defenders  on  the  ramparts  to  cover 
the  principal  operations,  the  battering  and  mining 
machines  and  huge  movable  towers — all  the  stages 
of  the  latter  filled  with  chosen  bodies  of  knights 
and  men-atrarms — were  impelled  toward  the  walls. 
But  the  onset  was  received  by  the  Moslems  with 
B  courage  guided  by  skill,  sxvd  c&ustained  by  confi- 
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»  or  despair.  From  behind  the  defences,  their 
mint  flights  of  missiles  replied  with  murder- 
effect  upon  the  more  exposed  bodies  of  the  Latin 
lers ;  masses  of  rock  were  successfully  hurled  upon 
machines  of  the  besiegers ;  and  the  dreadful  Greek 
was  poured  in  liquid  streams  against  the  movable 
Brs.  During  the  day  tlie  struggle  raged  without 
rmL<ision,  and  the  event  still  hung  in  tremendous 
m.se.  But,  at  even,  the  slaughter  among  the  cru- 
•ra  far  exceeded  that  of  the  infidels;  the  great 
er  of  Count  Raymond  had  been  partially  burned 
disabled ;  many  of  the  other  engines  of  assault 
been  destroyed;  and  the  besiegers  were  reluc- 
ly  compelled  to  desist  for  the  night  from  further 
rts.  Yet  their  heroic  spirit  was  undismayed, 
r  confidence  unabated,  their  labour  indefatigable. 
>ugh  the  Provencal  tower  had  been  arrested  in 
advance,  that  of  Duke  Godfrey  was  undamaged, 
bad  been  brought  into  threatening  contiguity  to 
rampart ;  and  on  other  fronts  of  attack  the  walls 
the  city  were  shaken,  and  already  imperfectly 
u-hed  in  several  places,  by  the  violent  strokes  of 
battering-rams  and  the  more  insidious  use  of  the 
At  daylight,  the  assault  and  defence  were  re- 
ed incn^ased  with  fury ;  at  noon,  the  desperate 
9ict  was  still  balanced  in  appalling  indecision; 
,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  evening,  the  barbican 
ing  been  beaten  down,  the  tower  of  Godfrey  was 
ed  sufficiently  near  to  the  inner  ram^^ul  \a  ^tsa^^ 
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the  iron-nerved  chivalry  of  Europe  to  close  hand  to 
linnd  for  the  moatery,  with  the  less  vigorous  warrion 
of  the  East.  In  that  moment,  so  critical  for  the  bus- 
pended  cause  of  Christendom  and  Islam,  the  spirit 
and  strength  of  the  Mussulman  defenders  of  Jerusa- 
lem, despite  of  their  superior  numbers  and  securer 
footing,  quailed  before  the  personal  prowess  of  the 
chnmpions  of  the  cross.  The  frail  drawbridge  of  the 
tower  was  let  down  upon  the  solid  rampart ;  two  bro- 
thers, Letoldus  and  Englebert,  of  Tournay,  in  Flan- 
dera,  were  the  first  and  eecouiSl  ot  \!bft  «>a%«&\\^vu* 
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riors  who  sprang  upon  the  battlements ;  and  Godfrey 
;>f  Bouillon,  himself  the  third,  planted  his  bannex 
3n  the  walls  *  His  victorious  example  was  followed 
with  irresistible  energy;  in  quick  succession  the  Duke 
cif  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Tancred, 
bun«t  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  mto  the  city ; 
and  at  every  breach  in  the  works  a  passage  was  im- 
petuously forced  by  their  emulous  associates  and  fol- 
lowers. Meanwhile,  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  dis- 
daining to  enter  the  place  in  the  train  of  his  more 
successful  ecmfederates,  gallantly  inspired  his  Proven- 
^aln  to  carry  the  rampart  in  their  front  by  escalade ; 
the  defenders,  appalled  by  the  defeat  of  their  bre- 
thren, wavered  and  fled;  and,  in  all  quarters,  the 
ensign  of  the  croea  floated  over  the  towers  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

AlMindoning  all  further  hope,  the  fleeing  multitude 
of  the  Moslems  thronged  to  die  under  the  sacred 
domes  of  their  Mosques.  The  victors  pursued  them 
with  a  relentless  fury,  which  consigned  men,  woitfen, 
and  children  to  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  pafv- 
^ive  and  unresisting  despair  with  which  the  helpless 
and  miserable  cnjwds  awaited  their  fate,  neither 
awakened  the  pity  nor  satiated  the  tloody  vengeance 


*  The  ftutbor  (if  L'M.oprit  des  (Vnisades  arranges  the  Hc*rie8  uf  the 
•occrtwful  astttlLiDtri  huiiiewbat  differuiitlj,  viz.  thus : — Ciodfrej,  Ku- 
ttaoe.  Baldwin  df>  Burgh,  Ik'nianl  de  St.  Valier,  I>c  Guichcr,  and 
De  ILaiiuhaiid  Cioton.  Thene  took  the  lead  in  tho  order  in  which 
they  are  named,  followed  clnciely  by  D'Amanjeu  d'AIbrot,  and  Leo- 
UiUmmI  Englcbert  of  Touma/;  iv.  420. 
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of  their  savage  destroyers.  The  outrages  which  the 
Infidels  liad  formerly  inflicted  on  the  Christian  pil- 
grims, and  the  insults  with  which  they  had  recently 
derided  the  cross,  were  sternly  remembered  and  feB^ 
fully  avenged;  the  very  sight  of  the  sacred  places 
which  they  hud  profaned  with  their  false  worsbip 
served  to  heighten  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  conque^ 
oi*s  against  the  fugitives  who  sought  shelter  in  thoee 
edifices;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Latin  princes,  in 
a  public  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  pope* 
that,  in  the  splendid  mosque  erected  by  the  Khalif 
Omar  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,f  they 
rode  up  to  their  •  horses'  knees  in  the  blood  of  the 
Infidels.  In  that  principal  sanctuary  alone,  ten  thour 
sand  persons  were  massacred ;  every  minor  retreat  in 
the  city  was  explored  with  equally  fierce  diligence  by 
the  swords  of  the  crusaders ;  and  the  horrid  computa- 
tion of  the  total  carnage  on  the  battlements,  through- 
out the  streets,  and  in  the  churches  and  houses,  bos 
been  variously  extended  to  an  incredible  number  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.j; 


*  Marienne,  Thesaurus  Novvs,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

j*D*Anville,  Diss,  sur  VAncienne  Jerusalentf  p.  42— 53. 

I  By  the  Mussulman  writers  (Dc  Ouiges,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  and  Abnl- 
feda,  apmi  Reiske,  vol.  iii.  p.  319),  the  numbers  maasacred  an 
stated  as  high  as  seventy  or  even  one  hundred  thousand  seals :  bat 
these  were  traditioual  estimates  long  after  the  event;  and  the  lait 
probably  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  of  JemsakiB 
at  the  period.  William  of  Tyre,  who  alone  of  the  Latin  ohroiiiden 
attempts  a  precise  enumeration,  gives  twenty  thousand  as  the  inimber 
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These  drefidful  scenes  of  fanatical  cruelty,  from 
which  reason  and  humanity  equally  revolt,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  transition  of  passion,  as  strangely 
but  less  painfully  characteristic  of  the  times;  and,  the 
events  of  the  single  day  on  which  Jerusalem  was 
stormed^  forcibly  exemplify  the  unnatural  union  of 
thoae  motives  of  martial  achievement^  ferocious  in- 
tolerance, and  fer\'ent  piety,  which  produced  the  Cru- 
sade. The  mailed  warriors  who  had  sworn  and  ac- 
eomplished  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
arms,  hastened,  as  humble  and  repentant  pilgrims,  to 
complete  their  vows  of  adoration,  at  that  hallowed 
monument  of  redemption.  Duke  Godfrey,  after  him- 
self staining  the  example  of  heroic  courage  with 
merciless  slaughter,  threw  aside  his  reeking  sword, 
washed  his  bloody  hands,  exchanged  his  armour  for  a 
white  linen  tunic,  and,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  re- 
paired in  pious  humiliation  to  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre.  The  same  religious  impulse  was  quickly 
communicated  to  his  fellow-warriors;  the  inhuman 
fanaticiisni  wiiich  had  so  lately  steeled  their  hearts 
a'^:iinst  every  softer  emotion,  was  all  at  once  relaxo<l 
into  a  flood  of  contrite  and  tearful  devotion;  and  the 
i\li<ili'  hoHt  in  turn,  discarding  their  arms  and  purify- 
ing thoir  persons  from  the  ^igiis  of  rc^ccnt  sluughtur, 
moved  in  procession  to  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  and  in 
mingled  penitence  for  their  sins,  and  thanksgiving  fur 


of  TirtiMa  in  the  fint  whim  ere,  of  whom  od«  half  fell  in  the  Mufl^ue 
of  Our. 
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tlieir  victory,  wept  over  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  After  these  reh'gious  exercises,  a  loose 
was  given  to  the  general  joy  both  of  the  Latin  con- 
querors and  the  native  Christians,  who  had  either 
been  retained  in  the  city  during  the  siege,  or  had 
gathered  in  the  crusading  quarters.  Among  the 
hitter  was  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  who,  after 
seeking  a  retreat  from  the  Mussulman  tyranny  in 
Cyprus,  had  lately  arrived  in  the  camp.  He  iii- 
structed  his  flock  to  honour,  in  the  person  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  the  faithful  missionary  whose  indignation 
and  piety  had  been  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  their 
bondage  to  the  Infidels,  and  whose  holy  zeal  had 
roused  the  nations  of  the  Western  World  to  undp!^ 
take  their  delivenmce.  The  grateful  multitudes  pr.6- 
trated  themselves  before  the  poor  Solitary  of  Amieng, 
as  a  revered  and  chosen  servant  of  God ;  and,  if  the 
sincerity  of  the  fanatic,  who,  to  perform  this  service^ 
had  twice  traversed  Europe  and  Asia,  may  be  mea- 
sured by  his  indefatigable  labours  in  the  imaginary 
cause  of  Heaven,  the  spiritual  triumph  which  re- 
warded his  success  must  have  surpassed  the  most  ex- 
quisite enjoyment  of  temporal  ambition.* 

Among  the  conscious  offences  which  humbled  the 


*  It  is  singular  that,  after  his  reception  of  this  public  homage,  the 

name  of  the   Hermit  occurs  not  again   in  any  contemporaiy  or 

authentic  record ;  and  history  has  altogether  forgotten  to  notice  the 

subsequent  fate  of  the  man  who  had  moved  the  population  of  Evnpe 

'  from  its  foundations. 
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i  of  the  crusaders  in  contrition  and  prayer  before 
altnr  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  wei*e  so  far  from 
berlng  their  cruelties  to  the  Infidels,  that  they 
iicd  the  late  work  of  slaughter  a  meritorious  o£fer- 
to  the  Gud  of  Mercies.  To  every  pious  and  en- 
tened  mind  there  can  be  few  subjects  of  contem- 
ion  more  offensive  and  painful  ttian  this  alliance 

devotion,  which,  though  mi.staken,  was  sincere, 
I  so  ferocious  and  dark  a  sui^^rstition.  Scenes  of 
dfhed  t^imilar  to  those  which  had  preceded,  also 
wed  the  interval  of  worship;  and,  on  the  morning 
:  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  crusaders  delibe- 
ly  renewed  the  massacre  of  the  Infidel  garrison 
inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  the  city  were  burned 
i  in   their  synagogues;    the  Mussulman  captives 

had  been  spared  by  the  lassitude,  and  the 
lives  who  had  eluded  the  first  search  of  the 
jrs,  were  now  dragged  from  their  prisons  and 
ng-places,  and  remorselessly  butchered.  All — 
I  women,  children,  and  infants  at  the  breast — 
ed  the  same  fate,  except  a  few  wretched  Mussul- 
s,  wIjo  owed  their  esca|)e  from  the  general 
ghter,  not  to  the  humanity,  but  to  the  covetous- 
of  the  Count  of  Thoulous(»,  who  rescued  them  for 
as  slaves,  and  ineurred  the  censure  of  the  army 
^referring  the  indulgence  of  his  avarice  to  that  of 
fanaticism.  With  the  rest  of  the  crusaders,  the 
ler  passion  was  only  sei*ond  to  their  cruelty;  and 
work  of  pillnge  proceeded  BimuilanM>xA^  ^S^ 
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that  of  bloodslied.  By  previous  agreement,  the 
plunder  of  the  mosques,  which  abounded  with  lamps 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  church  and  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  but 
each  house  became  the  property  of  the  first  warrior 
who  burst  its  door,  and  suspended  his  shield  from  its 
walls.* 

The  infidel  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  been  ex- 
tirpated ;  and  the  law  of  conquest  supplied  a  new  and 
Christian  population.  When  the  victorious  soldiery 
had  divided  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City,  her 
streets  were  cleansed  from  the  horrid  pollution  of 
recent  slaughter  by  the  labour  of  some  Mussulman 
slaves;  the  churches  and  mosques  were  delfvered  up 
to  the  clergy  and  dedicated  afresh,  or  now  first  con- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship;  and, 
tenanted  by  the  various  population  of  lier  martial 
citizens  from  every  Western  nation,  Jerusalem  {»e- 
sented  the  novel  aspect  of  an  European  settlement 
After  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the  earliest  care  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Crusade  was  given  to  the  duty  of 

*  In  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  no  fewer  than  seventy  massive  lamps  of 
gold  and  silver  were  found  bj  Tancred,  and  surrendered  to  the  pre- 
scribed uses  of  religion  and  charity ;  but  not,  if  we  may  bdiere 
Malmsbury,  (p.  443,)  before  the  costliness  of  the  pHze  had  seduced 
the  hero,  in  a  moment  of  unwonted  frailty,  to  forget  the  uaual  purity 
of  his  virtue.  He  attempted  to  secrete  the  spoils  for  his  private 
profit,  until  he  was  driven,  either  by  the  reproaches  of  his  own  oon- 
soience,  or  diead  of  public  censure,  to  make  restitution  of  hia  booty 
fo  the  Soolesiaatical  Treasury. 
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aecuriog  tlieir  conquest.  The  establishment  of  a 
feudal  kingdom  in  Palestine  was  obviously  suggested 
by  the  familiar  example  of  the  same  form  of  polity  in 
the  Western  monarchies,  and  by  the  necessity  of 
organising  a  martial  system  of  tenures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  state  and  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Scf^ulchre.  On  the  eighth  day,  therefore,  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  the  princely  and  noble  chief- 
tains of  the  crusading  host  assembled  to  confer,  by 
their  free  voices,  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem, 
with  its  future  dependencies,  upon  one  of  their  body. 
The  accidents  of  war  had  diminished  the  number  of 
Ibose  great  leaders  of  the  European  chivalry  who,  by 
their  hereditary  rank,  the  strong  array  of  their  re- 
tainem,  or  the  influence  of  personal  character,  were 
entitled  to  aspire  to  this  honour.  Boemond  and 
Baldwin  were  already  seated  in  the  principalities  of 
Antioch  and  Edessa,  and  had  withdrawn  themselves 
fmni  immediate  participation  in  the  crowning  glories 
of  the  Holy  War;  the  great  Count  of  Vennandois 
and  the  Count  of  Chartres  had,  with  deeper  reproach, 
iil!(»irutlier  deserted  the  sacred  expedition;  and  al- 
lliouirli.  in  chivalric  fame,  Tancred  was  at  least  their 
e^|uaK  the  princes  of  sovereign  rank  who  remained 
with  the  anny  were  four  only  in  number;  the  two 
Roberts,  of  Normandy  and  of  Flanders,  the  Count  of 
Thoulouse,  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  Of  these 
princes,  if  we  may  believe  our  Anglo-Norman  writers, 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was  offered  fitHl  lo  \\\f^  \^\>xn^ 
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but  prodigal  son  of  the  Conqueror,  and  declined  hj 
his  modest  distrust  of  his  own  merits,  by  his  less 
praiseworthy  indolence,  or  by  his  preference  of  his 
]Curopean  Duchy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  credit 
the  Proven9al  chroniclers  of  the  Crusade,  the  same 
proffer  and  refusal  of  the  regal  dignity  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse  *  But  the  tale  of'  Robert's 
election  is  entirely  discredited  by  the  silence  of  every 
immediate  chronicler  of  the  Crusade ;  and  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  and  selfish  cupidity  ever  displayed  by 
the  Count  of  Ttioulouse,  both  before  and  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  are  not  only  incompatable  with  the  dis- 
interestedness imputed  to  him  by  his  adherents,  bat 
are  expressly  stated  by  a  better  authority^  to  have 
occasioned  the  rejection  of  his  claims.  Between 
Robert  of  Flanders  and  his.  friend  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, if  there  existed  any  rivalry  in  pretension,  there 
was  at  least  no  equality  of  merit ;  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  wily  and  jealous  Proven9al,  the 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  proclaimed  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  as  the  most  deserving,  both  by  his  prowess 
and  piety,  among  all  the  princely  champions  of  the 
Cross,  to  receive  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  spirit  of 
Godfrey  was  too  magnanimous  to  shrink  from  the 
perilous  and  unquiet  charge  which  intrusted  to  him 

*  Raymond  des  Agiles,  p.  179.    Albert.  Aqucnsis,  p.  283.    Qui* 
bert,  p.  537. 
f  Wmermua  Tyr.  768. 
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rather  the  sword  of  the  crusader  than  the  sceptre  of  a 
feudal  king.  [July  23,  1090.]  He  was  immedi-y 
ately  conducted  in  solemn  procession  to  the  churcli  of  I 
the  Sepulchre,  and  there  inaugurated  in  his  new 
office;  but,  w^ith  the  pious  humility  which  distin** 
guis(hi*d  his  character,  he  refused  to  have  a  regal 
diadem  placed  on  his  brows  in  that  city,  wherein  his 
Ssiviour  had  woni  a  crown  of  thonis;  and  modestly 
declining  tlie  name  with  the  decoration  of  a  king,  he 
would  accept  no  prouder  title  than  that  of  Advocate 
or  Defender  of  the  tomb  of  Christ* 

The  esftimation  in  which  Godfrey  was  held  by  the 
army,  may  be  known  from  the  universal  lamentation 
which  prevailed  when  he  met  with  a  disaster  in  Asia 
Minor.  When  alone  in  the  dense  part  of  a  forest,  the 
duke  heard  the  cries  of  a  poor  pilgrim,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  a  bear,  while  cutting  wood.  Godfrey 
hsistened  to  his  relief,  when  the  bear  quitted  his  vic- 
tim to  attack  his  new  enemy.  He  seized  the  duke  by 
the  cloak  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground.  His  sword 
being  entangled  between  his  legs,  Godfix*y  wounded 
hini«<elf  severely  in  the  thigh  in  attempting  to  draw 
it.  He  continued  the  fight,  however,  till  the  noi^e 
brought  others  to  the  spot.  A  knight,  named  Hase- 
quin,  despatched  the  bear  with  his  sword,  and  the 


*  The  title  oi  AdvocaU*  or  IVfeDflcr  o(  ■  church  or  monastery  was 
familiar  to  the  age  of  Oo(]frej:  when,  under  that  t4Tm,  it  waa  cua- 
tocarj  for  ecclei^iaatical  IxMliea  to  purchaae  the  protection  of  aomo 
priDcc  or  powerful  noble.     But  tee  Du  Ccnge  v.  Adiroculua. 
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almost  exhausted  duke  was  borne  to  the  camp,  where 
the  loss  of  a  battle  would  scarcely  have  spread  more 
consternation  than  tlie  unhappy  spectacle  he  afforded 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Christians. 

From  the  election  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  may  be 
dated  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
SKLEM.*  By  that  event,  stability  was  given  to  the 
recent  conquests  of  the  crusaders;  and  Jerusalem, 
which,  after  a  possession  of  more  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai-s  since  its  surrender  to  Omar,  had  been 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Moham- 
med, was  converted  into  the  capital  of  a  Christian 
state.  After  the  worthy  choice  of  a  sovereign  to  de- 
fend and  govern  their  conquests,  it  remained  for  the 
crusaders  only  to  secure  their  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion by  regulating  the  martial,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  new  kingdom.     The  religious  zeal 


*  Robertas  Mod.  p.  74-77.  Albertus  Aquensis,  p.  275-289. 
Baldricus  Arcb.  p.  132-134.  Ruymond  dcs  Agilcs,  p.  175-178. 
Radulphua  Cad.  p.  320-324.  Fulchrius.  Carnot,  p.  39G-400. 
Guibert,  p.  533-537.     Willermus  Tyr.  p.  746-703,  &c. 

These  references  embrace  the  original  authorities  for  all  the  details 
given  in  the  text  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Bat, 
throughout  the  above  narrative,  the  present  compilation  is  also  largely 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  modern  English  historians  of  the 
same  events :  to  the  LVIIIth  chapter  of  Gibbon,  which,  though  not 
exempt  from  some  errors  of  fact  and  more  obliquities  of  sentiment, 
offers  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  spirit  and  transactions  of  the  l^rst 
Crusade;  and  to  the  more  recent  and  ample  >^ork  of  Mr.  Mills,  who 
(ffistorj^  of  (he  Crumtks,  vol.  i.  c.  1-6)  has  industriously  exhausted 
the  stores  of  the  Latin  chroniclers,  and  executed  his  desigii  with 
dqual  imih  and  ability. 
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the  prudential  policy  of  the  conquerors  were  yet 
e  exercised  in  providing  for  its  defence ;  but  their 
m  were  already  accomplished;  and  the  great  de- 
1  of  the  First  Crusade  had  been  concluded  in  the 
raphant  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 


THE    SECO.VD    CRUSADE. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Ijrt  feconii   (SErnsaiK. 

SECTION   1.— STATE   OF   THE   LATIN   KINGDOM. 


^ITHIN  ft  sliort  month  after  his  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  tlirone  of  Jerusalem, 
j  the  pious  ftiirl  gallant  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon was  suminon<id  into  the  field  to 
I  sustain  that  arduous  office  of  defender 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  his  modesty  had  pre- 
ferred to  the  regal  title.  The  Khalif  of  Egypt,  roused 
to  equal  indignation  and  alarm  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  immediately  despatched  a 
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creat  anny  into  Palestine;  and  the  influence  of  a 
*ommon  religion  and  cause  attracted  numerous  hordes 
>f  Turks  and  Saracens  to  the  Fatimite  standard.  The 
isual  exaggeration  of  the  Latin  chroniclers  has  swollen 
he  infidel  host  into  countless  myriads:  their  more 
lutbentic  record  of  the  Christiajs  force  shows  that  the 
tKinds  of  the  cruKuders  had  already  dwindled,  since 
the  capture  of  the  Holy  City,  to  Ave  thou^^and  horse 
ind  tit\een  thousand  foot-soldiers.  But  the  champions 
)f  the  cro8s,  however  inferior  in  numbers,  were  flushed 
H'ith  recent  victory*  and  animated  by  the  unconquera- 
ble enemv  of  rfli<rious  and  martial  enthusiasm.  The 
rmifs  met  at  Asculon  ;  [August  12,  1099:]  and  the 
r;mnized  and  mail-clad  cliivalry  of  Europe  once  more 
riuTnj»h«*<l  over  the  disorderly  multitudes  of  Egypt, 
\ria,  and  Arabia.  The  Fatimites  fled  at  the  first 
harp?  of  (lodfrey  and  Tancrwl;  and  the  only  resist- 
no*?  wliioh  the  crusaders  encountered  was  from  a 
and  nf  five  thousand  black  Africans;  who,  after  the 
i?Mli:irt:e  of  a  gallinjr  flight  of  arrows  from  an  am- 
.;i-}i.  aj-tonislied  tlu?  Latins  by  a  novel  mode  of  close 
i^iiii'.il  with  balls  of  In»n  fastened  to  leathern  thongs, 
klii'h  lii**v  swun;r  witii  terrific  <*ffeet.  But,  after  the 
ir>t  nionient  of  surprise,  the  dc»sperate  courage  and 
ud«*  weajMiMs  of  t lies* »  barbarians  were  vainly  opjwsed 
u  the  sharp  lances  and  physical  weight  of  the  Chris- 
ian  gens-d'armerie ;  and  their  (le>truction  or  flight 
t>mpleted  the  easy  and  merciless  victory  of  the  cru- 
laders.     Of  the  infidel  host,  the  incredible  uuu\b^t^ 
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of  thirty  thousand  in  the  battle,  and  sixty  theuaBiid 
in  the  pursuit,  are  declared  to  have  been  slaughtered: 
while  of  the  Latins  scarcely  a  man  had  been  killed. 
An  immense  booty,  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptian  camp^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  the  standard 
and  sword  of  the  khalif,  being  alone  reserved  firom 
the  division  of  the  plunder,  were  piously  suspended 
by  Godfrcy  over  the  altar  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem.* 

The  victory  of  Ascalon  was  the  last  combined  ex- 
ploit of  the  heroes  of  the  first  Crusade.  Having  ao- 
complished  their  vow,  and  bidden  a  farewell  to  their 
magnanimous  leader,  most  of  the  surviving  princes 
and  chieftains  of  the  holy  war  departed  for  Europe. 
Bocmond  was  established  at  Antioch,  and  Baldwin  at 
Edcssa;  but  of  all  his  compeers,  Godfrey  could  in- 
duce only  the  devoted  Tancred  to  shore  his  fortunes; 
and  no  more  than  three  hundred  knights,  and  as 
many  thousand  foot  soldiers,  remained  for  the  defence 
of  Palestine.  But  the  terror  of  the  Christian  anns 
proved,  for  a  season  at  least,  a  sufficient  protection  to 
the  new  state  ;  the  Mussulmans  were  easily  expelled 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Genesareth ;  and  the  emin 
of  Ascalon,  CoBsarea,  and  Acre,  hastened  to  deprecate 
the  hostility  of  the  crusading  king  by  submission  and 
tribute.  The  remainder  of  Godfrey's  brief  reign  wa« 
disturbed  only  by  the  intrigues  of  Daimbert^  Anb* 

*  AlhertOB  AquensiB,  p.  290-294.    WiUermTu  Tyr.  p.  768-778. 
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fauhop  of  Piaa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Pope  Paa- 
cml  IL^  to  soooeed  Adhemar  of  Puj  as  legate  of  the 
holy  see,  and  had  now  been  invested  wiil^  the  patri- 
anchate  of  Jerusalem.  As  chief,  in  tliis  double  capa- 
city, of  the  Latin  church  in  the  East,  Daimbert  auda- 
ciouflly  claimed  the  disposal  of  those  acquisitions 
which  the  heroes  of  the  Crusade  had  carved  out  with 
their  own  good  swords ;  and  both  Godfrey  and  Boe- 
mond  condescended  to  receive  from  his  hands,  as  vas- 
aals  of  the  church,  the  feudal  investure  of  the  states 
of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  But  even  this  submission 
did  not  satisfy  the  pride  and  cupidity  of  Daimbert ; 
be  claimed  the  entire  possession  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jaib;  and  Clodfrey,  who  shrank  with  superstitious 
horror  from  the  idea  of  a  contest  with  the  church, 
was  glad  to  compound  with  the  demand  of  the  rapa- 
cious prelate,f  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the 


^  AooQftliiig  to  the  ynlgtr  belief.  Pope  Urbmn  11.  died  of  joy  on 
Imning  the  oooqueii  of  Jenudem ;  but,  ts  Mr.  Mills  has  obtenred, 
(HuL  o/  ikt  CnuatUtf  Tol.  i.  268,)  the  deoeMe  of  that  pontiff  oc- 
cvrred  only  fifteen  days  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  therefore 
too  soon  to  have  been  produced  by  the  receipt  of  the  glad  intclli- 
Ifrnoe  in  Italy. 

f  KTen  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  despite  of  the  seal  for  the  su- 
pcvmacy  of  the  church  which  he  may  be  supposed  naturally  to  hare 
felt,  is  diAgnsied  by  the  audacious  pretension  of  the  patriarch,  and 
relates  the  tale  with  indignant  candour.  WiUermos  Tyr.  p.  771. 
The  tmth  is,  howeTer,  that  besides  the  intense  and  disinterested  de* 
ToiioB  of  Godfrey  to  the  church,  and  which  was  one  of  the  charao* 
teristki  of  the  age,  he  could  not  dbpense  with  the  aid  of  the  Pisana 
sad  OeoosM,  who  were  wholly  under  the  eoated  fiC  THfta^Mil^^ia 
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latter  city,  and  a  portion,  including  the  sepulchre 
itself,  of- the  sacred  capital.  The  patriarch  further 
extorted  the  monstrous  condition,  that  the  unreserved 
dominion  of  «all  Jerusalem  should  escheat  to  his  see, 
in  case  Godfrey  died  without  issue.  [July  11,  A.  D. 
1100.]  That  event  occurred  too  shortly  for  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people  whom  the  good  prince  governed 
with  paternal  benevolence;  and  to  the  sorrow  not 
only  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but 
even  of  their  Mussulman  tributaries,  he  breathed  his 
last  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years,  five  days  pre- 
ceding the  first  anniversary  of  his  reign.* 

On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  barons  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Palestine  indignantly  refused  to  ratify  the 
promised  cession  which  the  patriarch  demanded ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  unimpaired  rights  of  the 
crown  over  Jerusalem  should  be  bestowed  with  its 
temporal  sovereignty.  Tancred  desired  that  the 
election  should  fall  on  his  relative  Boemond,  Prince 
of  Antioch ;  but  that  prince  had,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, been  made  prisoner  by  an  Armenian  chieftain, 
whose  territories  he  had  unjustly  invaded;  and  a 
general  feeling  that  some  preference  was  due  to  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Bouillon,  decided  the  choice  of 


venture  upon  a  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See,  whose  emissary  the  pa- 
triarch was.  He  had  no  alternative,  but  to  act  as  he  did  act.  or  to 
abandon  his  newly  acquired  kingdom. 

*  Albert,  p.  294-299.     Guibert.  p.  537-554.     Will:  Tyr.  p.  778- 
77&. 
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the  bnmns  in  Hivour  of  Bnlclwin,  Prince  of  Edcii!>a. 
Ii'^nifinin^  Iiix  principality  to  his  r(.-]iitivc  and  nanie- 
Mik<",  Iluldwin  dii  Bourp,  the  brother  of  Godfrey, 
ha.'t<-mii  to  the  Holy  City;  and,  after  some  fniitless 
oppiwilifin,  the  patriarch  aolemnly  crowned  the  new 
King  of  J eriinaleni  in  the  church  of  Bethlehem.  The 
iiieiiiory  of  the  wrongH  which  he  bad  atistnincd  from 
Baldwin,  innpired  Tnncred  with  a  more  excnsahle  and 
laiiting  repugnance  to  his  protenxions;  and  refusing  lo 
•wear  allegiance  to  an  enemy,  tUu  lUvU&w  cVvvk^vck 
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retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  of  whieh  he 
assumed  the  regency  during  the  captivity  of  Boe- 
mond.  But  an  accommodation  was  effected  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  barons;  and  the  king  and  the  le- 
gent  of  Antioch  were  left  at  leisure  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  their  states  against  the  common  Mussul- 
man enemy ."^  The  character  of  Baldwin  rose  with 
his  elevation ;  and,  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  he, 
who  during  the  Crusade  had  disgusted  his  compeers 
by  a  selfish  and  treacherous  ambition,  displayed  a  dis- 
interested and  magnanimous  devotion  to  his  regal 
duties,  which  won  the  respect  and  love  of  his  people, 
and  proved  him  no  unworthy  successor  of  his  brother. 
During  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  not  only  sus- 
tained with  zeal  and  ability  the  arduous  office  of 
defending  the  Latin  state  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Infidels,  but  extended  its  limits  and  increased  its 
security. 

In  these  efforts  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  re- 
mains of  several  armaments  from  Europe,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  first  Crusade. 
The  spirit  which  had  animated  that  enterprise  still 
burned  with  undiminished  intensity;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  and 
Stephen  of  Chartres — the  same  leaders  who  had  re- 
tired with  little  honour  from  their  first  expedition— 
the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  of  Bavaria,  the  Counts  o£ 

*  Albert,  p.  800-808.    Will  Tyr.  p.  776, 776. 
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fiurgandy,  of  Venddme,  of  Nevers,  and  of  Parma,  and 
of  other  princes,  severally  conducted  into  Asia  whole 
armies  of  French,  Gascon,  Flemish,  German,  and 
Italian  crusaders,  whose  aggregate  has  been  computed 
by  a  modem  writer  at  the  astonishing  number  of 
little  less  than  half  a  million  of  men.*^  These  sue- 
cessive  hosts  took  the  same  route,  and  encountered 
the  same  sufierings  and  disasters,  from  the  dubious 
faith  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  triple  scourge  of  the  sword,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  which  had  swept  off  the  myriads  of 
their  precunjore.f  But  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  hiul  reached  the  Bosphorus,  survived  the 
horrors  of  the  passage  throngli  Asia  Minor :  yet  the 
remnant  which  entered  Syria  still  fed  the  Christian 
cause  in  Palestine  with  a  constant  supply  of  veteran 
warriors;  and  by  their  aid,  and  more  especially  by 

•  Milla.  //iW.  of  CruMOileM,  vol.  i.  290,  note. 

|6otb  the  CouDto  of  Vermaudoui  and  of  Chartres,  who  foand 
tlnBiMlTes  compelled  by  the  public  contempt  of  a  chivalrous  age  to 
rrtsm  to  PaIc«tioe,  poni«he<l  in  the  attempt  to  redeem  the  fame 
which  thej  had  lo^t  by  the  former  abaDdonmeiit  of  their  cniJsadiDg 
vowp.  The  great  Count  of  VermanduiA  diinl  at  Tarsus  of  wounds 
rereircd  in  battle  with  the  Turks  of  ("ilicia;  and  the  Count  of 
Cbartrea  onlj  8ur\'lvcd  his  second  march  into  Palestine  to  be  taken 
prisoner  and  murdered  in  the  frmtior  warfare  hy  the  Kg}'ptian  Mus- 
sulmans, lie  hud  Ix'cn  driven  to  rngiip*  in  the  supplementary  Cm- 
aade  by  the  high-spirited  n^pntaches  of  his  Countess  AdeU,  daughter 
of  the  Norman  conqueror,  who  had  sworn  to  allow  him  no  paaoo 
•ottl  be  should  repair  his  dij^hnnour.  He  was  father  to  Stophen,  tho 
Eagltsb  usurper.  Ordene  Vital,  p.  790-793.  WiU.  Tyr.  781-787. 
Albert  p.  315-^25.     Amu  Comncnt,  Ub.  \x.  f .  %&\. 
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that  of  some  maritime  expeditions  from  the  Earopeaa 
shores,  many  Mussulman  invasions  were  repelled,  and 
many  conquests  achieved.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  Baldwin  I.,'*'  after  reducing  Azotus,  was  enabled 
to  form  the  siege  of  Acre;  and  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  an  armament  of  seventy  Genoese  galleys, 
filled  with  crusaders,  in  the  following  spring,  that 
valuable  conquest  was  completed  after  a  protracted 
resistance.  [A.  d.  1104.]  Beritus  and  Sarepta  were 
also  reduced  and  converted  into  Christian  lordships; 
and  Sidon  became  the  next  object  of  assault.  With 
an  interval  of  four  years,  two  fleets  of  Scandinavian 

*  In  the  preceding  year,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  had  narrowly 
escaped  captivity  or  death,  through  a  rash  assault  which  he  ventured 
upon  the  Egyptian  invaders  of  Palestine  with  a  vanguard  of  only  a 
few  hundred  horse.  His  followers  were  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  and  almost  all  cut  to  pieces ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Count  of  Chartres  was  taken  and  murdered.  The  story  of 
Baldwin's  escape  presents  one  of  the  few  gleams  of  generous  senti- 
ment which  relieve  the  dark  picture  of  a  fanatical  and  savage  war- 
fare. Upon  some  former  occasion,  Baldwin  had  captured  a  noble 
Saracen  woman,  whose  flij:^ht  was  arrested  by  the  pangs  of  childbirth, 
and,  after  humanely  rendering  her  every  attention,  had  relea.sed  her  and 
her  infant  in  safety.  The  husband  was 'serving  in  the  Mussulman  ranks, 
when  Baldwin,  after  the  slaughter  of  his  followers,  with  difficulty 
reached  a  castle,  whither  the  victprs  immediately  pursued  him.  The 
place  was  surrounded,  and  the  capture  of  the  King  would  have  been 
inevitable,  if  the  grateful  Emir  had  not  secretly  approached  the  walls 
at  midnight,  announced  his  design  of  delivering  the  preser^'er  of  his 
wife  and  child,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  conveyed  him  in 
safety  from  the  castle,  which  Baldwin  had  scarcely  quitted  when  it 
was  stormed,  and  the  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Will.  Tyr. 
p.  787y  788.  For  the  details  of  this  romantic  incident,  see  3Iichaad, 
rol  1 279. 
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cnisaden^  who  had  performed  the  long  voyage  from 
the  Baltic  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltcr  to  the 
Syrian  shores,  [A.  d.  1115;]  (XM)perated  with  the 
Christian  forces  of  Palestine  in  the  siege  of  that  city; 
and  although  the  first  attempt  was  repulsed,  the 
second  proved  surcessful.* 

All  these  aaiiiisitions  were  incoi-porated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Jeru.^^alcm.  But  a  more  important  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  territories  in  Syria  had  mean- 
while been  effected,  and  added  to  the  number  of  dis- 
tant principalities.  The  veteran  Count  of  Thoulouse 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  French  princes  whom,  in 
the  supplemental  Crusade,  he  had  guided  with  the 
remains  of  their  forces  through  Asia  Minor,  to  subju- 
gate Tortosa,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  for  his  benefit. 
The  nucleus  of  a  new  state  was  thus  formed,  w*hich 
Raymond  employed  his  Proven9aI  troops  in  extend- 
ing ;  but  he  died  before  he  could  accomplish  the  re- 
duction of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  the  destined  capital  of  his  Oriental  domi- 
nions. Some  years  afterward,  that  conquest  was  ef* 
iVrtinl  for  his  eldest  son  Bertrand,  by  the  King  of 
.Irrusalem,  seconded  by  all  the  Latin  princes  of  the 
Ka>t,  and  a  Pisan  and  Genoese  fleet.  Tripoli,  with 
itji  ifurrounding  district  and  dependencies,  was  then 
enx'ted  by  Baldwin  into  a  county  for  the  house  of 
Thoulouse;  [a.  d.  1109;]  and  this  new  state,  which, 


•  Albert,  p.  845-^66.     WUl  Tyr.  p.  l«\-«^^. 
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although  feudally  subject  to  the  crown  of  Jenmfeni; 
partook  in  extent  and  dignity  rather  of  the  charao- 
ter  of  a  sovereign  principality  than  of  a  mere  fie^ 
contributed  much  by  its  position  between  the  territo- 
ries of  Antioch  and  Palestine  to  secure  and  cement 
the  communication  and  strength  of  the  Christian 
power.'*'  But  the  affairs  of  Antioch  were  perpetually 
embroiled  by  the  restless  ambition  of  its  prince. 
During  his  captivity  in  Armenia,  the  government  of 
that  state  was  ably  administered  by  Tancred;  but^ 
after  obtaining  his  release,  Boemond  by  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  Alexius,  involved  himself  in  a  new  war,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Pisans.  The  Byzantine 
arms  prevailing  by  land,  Boemond  sailed  to  Europe  to 
plot  a  diversion  against  the  Grecian  territories  of  his 
ancient  enemy ;  and,  having  succeeded  by  his  martial 
reputation  in  assembling  a  large  army  of  crusaders  in 
France  and  Italy,  he  landed  at  Durazzo.  Alexius 
was  then  glad  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with 
him;  and  the  crusading  forces  pursuing  the  usual 
route  through  the  Byzantine  territories  to  Palestine, 
the  Prince  of  Antioch  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  After  his  decease,  the  noble 
minded  Tancred  continued  to  rule  the  Syrian  prin- 
cipality, until  his  chivalrous  career  was  appropriately 
terminated  by  a  mortal  wound  which  he  had  received 

*  Will.  Tyr.  p.  791  -796. 
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Mttle;  and,  after  some  nninteresting  revolntions 
he  government  of  Antioch,  the  eldest  son  of  Boe> 
d,  who  bore  his  name,  finally  arrived  in  Asia^  and 
eflsfullj  claimed  the  principality  as  his  inheritance.* 
Awhile,  the  isolated  state  of  Edessa,  surrounded 
ill  sides  by  Armenian  and  Turkish  enemies,  was 
r  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  heroic  valour 
[a  count,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and  his  relative,  Jos- 
n  de  Courtenay,  a  member  of  a  noble  French 
5e,  which  was  rendered  more  illustrious  by  his 
loits  in  the  East  than  by  the  subsequent  alliance 
collateral  branch  with  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
a  succession  of  three  emperors  to  the  Latin  throne 
>oiistantinople.f 


Bvlalphtu  Cad.  p.  327-830.  Fulc!icr.  p.  419,  420.  Albert 
10-354.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  792-807.  Anna  Comncni^  lib.  jiy.  p. 
419. 

rhe  MlTentnre  and  Ticinitudefl  of  fortune  which  Joeoeljn  de 
leoaj  undorwent  in  the  East,  as  well  as  his  chiTalroos  deeds, 
t  lorm  the  groundwork  of  a  tale  of  romance.  lie  had  ori* 
Ij  atfrompanied  the  Count  of  (^hartres  fnim  Kuropo  in  the  sup- 
L*nurj  (^nisade,  and  ftcttlcd  at  Edcwui  with  bin  relation  Baldwin, 
h«fr  with  whom  ho  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  diTeut  which  the 
'\vn  sujitainod  fmiii  the  Kiuir  of  Aleppo.  After  five  years*  cap- 
r,  the  friondrt  were  rt'loa.MHl  by  the  8tnita<rrin  of  mhiic  Armenian 
ian«,  who,  entering  the  fortrchs  in  which  they  were  confined,  io 
li«:niL*e  «if  monks  and  tradoiVy  surprised  and  slew  the  Turkish 
^tn.  liaMwin  then  lH;.*itowc<l  a  portion  of  the  Kdessine  terriio- 
s  wTerei^ty  upon  Courtenay.  But,  upon  some  jealousy,  Jo8- 
i  waa  trea(rhtrnln^ly  lunHl  to  l-Iileitfia  by  his  iKsnefactor,  put  Io  the 
re,  and  aimpclkil  Uj  rt'hi^n  his  domains.  Indignant  at  thia 
ncot,  Courtenay  withdrew  to  Jerusalem,  where  hia  wrricei 
m  ike  infidels  were  rewarded  by  BaUwiu  I.  w\\]ik  ^  TiMral 
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By  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  Baldwin  I.,  the  Coimt 
of  Edessa  was  called  to  receive  the  crown  of  Jerusakm. 
On  the  junction  of  new  bands  of  crusaders  from  £0- 
rope,  Baldwin  I.  had  been  encouraged  to  revenge  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt, 
by  an  invasion  of  that  country;  and  his  career  of 
victory  on  tins  expedition  was  cut  short  only  by 
the  hand  of  death.*  Leavinj?  no  issue,  he,  with  his 
last  breath,  reconiinended  his  cousin  Baldwin  do 
Bourg  for  his  successor;  [A.  d.  1118;]  and,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  crusading  host  into  Palestine,  which 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  dejection  pro- 
duced by  his  death,  the  Latin  prelate  and  barons 
were  induced,  by  respect  for  his  memory,  and  the 
claims  of  consanguinity,  as  w^ell  as  by  the  advice  of 
Joscelyn  de  Courtenay,  to  confirm  his  choice.     Bald- 

for  a  fief.  Notwithstanding  the  wrongs  by  which  his  patron  had 
cancelled  former  benefits,  Joscelyn  generously  promoted  his  eloTttioii 
to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  county  of  Edessa  from. 
his  gratitude.  Baldwin  a  second  time  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  afler  he  had  become  king,  Joscelyn  obtained  his  liberatioa 
among  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Tyre.  The  death  of  the  h«io 
at  an  advanced  age  was  a  worthy  termination  of  his  exploits.  Being 
unable  to  sit  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  field ;  tbe 
Mussulmans  fled  at  the  very  report  of  his  presence ;  and  he  died 
giving  thanks  to  Heaven  that  the  mere  fame  of  his  ancient  proweM 
sufficed  to  scatter  the  enemies  of  Ood.     Will.  Tyr.  p.  853. 

^  At  £1-Arish,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Rhinoeorura,  a  frontier 
town  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  year  1118,  on  his  return  from  as 
expedition  against  the  Sold&n  of  E^^.     On  his  death-bed  he  1^ 

quested  tbut  his  body  might  \>e  &e^\V,e^  \m!&\\^  ^(^oaX*  ^\^\ift#3bfli 

Chdfrej  at  JeroMlem. 
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win  da  Bourg  was  therefore  elected  without  opposition 
to  fill  the  yocant  throne,  and  immediately  recompensed 
the  services  of  Courtenay  by  resigning  to  him  the  pos- 
aenion  of  the  county  of  Edessa.  The  principal  event 
in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  was  the  reduction  of  Tyre. 
The  Doge  <^  Venice,  Ordelafo  Falieri,  who  had  led 
the  navy  of  his  republic  on  a  martial  pilgrimage  to 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  was  induced,  after  bargaining 
ton  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  one  third  of  that 
city,*  to  cooperate  in  the  undertaking ;  and  by  a  siege 
of  five  months  the  difficult  conquest  was  achieved. 
[A.  D.  1124.]  Tyre  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric 
under  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  the  cap- 
tore  of  a  city,  which,  though  fallen  from  its  ancient 
grandeur,  was  still  the  most  opulent  port  on  the  Sy- 
rian coast,  and  had  formed  the  last  strong-hold  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  Palestine,  the  Latin  power  may  be 

^  AH  the  nuuitijDe  repoblios  of  lulj,  with  their  oharBcteristio 
— gfffntile  eupiditj,  extorted  great  commercial  adrantages  as  the  price 
of  their  aenrioes  to  the  cnmders.  -  At  Acre,  the  Genoese  obtaiDed  a 
itroet  aad  many  priTileges  io  return  for  the  aid  of  their  fleet  in  the 
Mge,  (WiU.  Tjr.  p.  791 ;)  the  Pisann,  by  treaty  with  Tancred,  were 
rewarded  in  like  manner  for  their  tcrvicee  to  the  state  of  Antioch, 
with  the  property  of  a  street  both  in  that  capital  and  in  Laodicea, 
(Muftlori,  Antiq.  liai.  Mfd,  jEvi,  Diss.  80;)  the  Venetians,  in  ad- 
ditioB  to  their  settlement  at  Tyre,  received  by  stipulation  a  church 
and  street  at  Jerofialem ;  and  throughout  the  Christian  possessions 
IB  Paleatiiie  and  Syria  generally,  the  three  republics  contended,  often 
with  bkoodshed,  for  the  right  of  establishing  places  of  exchange,  and 
eajoyiag  the  common  or  exclosiTe  privileges  of  ir%&e.  ^iXm^xc!:^ 
HiiA  Vm^.  dee.  L  lik  ri.  Marini,  Siaria  Civ.  e  i\)Ut.  del.  Omw- 
Hf  df'  Ffmenamt,  vol  iu.  lib.  I  cap.  4-«,  IbC 


ffuijn  of  Tyi 


said  to  have  attained  its  greatest  consolidation  and 
security.* 

Wlien  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  thus  acquired 
its  utmost  extent,  it  embraced  all  the  country  of  Pft- 
lestine  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  deserts  of  An- 
bia,  from  the  city  of  Beritus  on  the  north  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  on  the  south  :  forming  a  territoiy  about 
sixty  leagues  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth ;  and 
exclusive  of  the  couniy  of  Tripoli,  which  stretched 


•  Albert,  p.  866-877.     Fulohw.  p.  428-140.    WiU.Tyr.p. 
846,j»amm. 
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Drthward  from  Beritus  to  the  borders  of  the  Anti- 
;haii  principality.  The  whole  territory,  both  of  the 
ingdom  and  county,  was  occupied  by  the  warriors  of 
le  cross,  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  a  feudal  set- 
einent,  with  all  the  subdivisions  and  conditions  of 
mure  which  belonged  to  that  martial  polity.  Its 
loption  was  suggested*  not  more  by  every  feeling 
od  custom  of  the   age   which  the  conquerors  had 


•  TIm  iastitatioD  of  the  feudal  code  of  Jerusalem  dates  from  the 
vt  jesr  of  the  Latio  conqucat,  and  ita  compilation  was  directed  bj 
odfrej  de  BonilloD  hinaaelf ;  who,  with  the  advice  of  the  patriarch 
bd  hanNia,  appointed  Mvcral  commissioners  among  the  crusadera 
ort  kuBcd  in  the  feudal  statutes  and  customs  of  Europe  to  frame 
bodj  of  aimilar  laws  for  the  new  kingvlom.  Their  diges^t  was  so- 
nmlj  acr«'pt«<l  in  a  gi*n«'ral  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons ;  and, 
I'ltr  the  liilc  uf  the  Auim-ji  t/r  Mruittirnif  K'camc  thenceforth  the 

•  ' ..Tiiz*^!  (•■nIc  uf  the  K-ttiu  aUiiv.  The  oripnal  instrument,  which 
1*  'Irj— itnl  in  the  lhi\\  Sepulehns  and  revised  and  c^msiderably 
ilur^'l  hy  the  lep.xlatiiin  cf  Hueceeding  reigns,  in  said  to  have  been 
•t  lit  thi;  i-apture  < if  Jerusalem  by  Suladin ;  but,  during  the  last 

•  h\  "f  tbi;  ••ipirintr  stati-.  the  proviMuns  <»f  the  c<jdc,  which  had 

•  N  j.p -i  rvi  il  liv  tri<Iiti'iiiary  and  lustnniary  authnrity,  were  again 
ii>'t«<i  iii  a  writti-n  fi>rui,  A.  U.  \'^>i^K  by  tFt-an  d'lbi-liu,  Count  of 
.::.i.  '-w  of'  ihf  fiMir  great  )>an»u<t  oi'  thv  kingdom  ;  and  a  j«ee<»nd 
.  i  fi.*!  n\i-i-  u  wa."*  pnjiared  in  ('\|iriiy,  A.  1».  lotlU,  by  siztetu 
■inr:i:— : -n'r-.  f'T  the  u-**?  uf  ihi*  L.itin  kin;:diMii  in  that  inland, 
r  rn  u  MS  <  f  thi«  ('yprii>t  ver^:i»!i,  in  tbf  V:iti<-an  !il»rary,  wai*  j»ub- 
•ii-i  ai  l':iri-.  A.  i».  l«fiM»,  ).y  Tli:iiiin:L>sieri\  the  eili(i«>n  nf  tin? 
«j'«--,  i/-  •/*->!/«.#/» /Il,  tn  wbirti  Wi-  are  iiiilr)»ti'il  fi»r  uur  aronain^mce 
.rh  tbi«  "  [irivi-'U-*  niMmnnt  nr,"  a>  a  gnat  writer  has  justly  tt-rnied 
,  ••■•f  f'.'u>l.il  juri.''j«rudt.'nee."  Ibit  f*>T  tin-  history  nf  the  code,  si.o 
uiV*  '/'  •hrutithm  *ijiiul  Thaunja>«iere,  Pnjiwi^.  ron<*ult  aUc 
;bbijn,  xi.  *Jl'll'<  fur  a  summary,  and  L'Ki^prit  des  (*rui»ade»^  iv 
»4 
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brought  with  them  from  Europe,  than  by  the  obvioiu 
necessity  of  such  a  state  of  perpetual  preparation  fof 
the  public  defence  against  the  incessant  assaults  of 
their  infidel  enemies;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
repeat,  that,  under  no  other  form  of  settlement,  pit)- 
bably,  could  the  Latin  conquests  have  been  preserved 
by  the  scanty  array  of  their  resident  defenders  in  so 
unremitting  a  warfare  with  the  myriads  of  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  Mussulmans.  At  its  highest  computation, 
indeed,  the  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
would  appear  very  inadequate  to  its  protection.  The 
four  great  fiefs  of  Jaffa,  Galilee,  Caasarea,  and  Tripoli, 
with  the  royal  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Acre,  and 
Naplousa,  and  the  other  lordships  in  chief  of  inferior 
extent,  which  composed  the  whole  kingdom,  owed  and 
could  furnish  the  services  of  no  more  than  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  knights  or  mounted  men-at-arms; 
and  their  followers,  with  the  contingent  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  commercial  communities,  all  of  which 
were  bound  to  render  aid  to  the  king  on  lower  feudal 
tenures  than  the  knights*  fees,  constituted  a  militia, 
for  the  greater  part,  probably,  of  archers  on  foot,  not 
exceeding  twelve  thousand  in  number.*     It  may  be 


*  Gibbon  (ch.  Iviii.)  bas  fallen  into  an  error  in  estimating  the 
number  of  knights'  fees  in  the  wbole  kingdom  of  Jerasalem,  exclu- 
sive of  Tripoli;  as  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  appears  to  bate 
confounded  tbe  contingent  of  tbe  four  royal  cities,  wbicb  alone,  ao- 
cordiDg  to  the  ^wMe«,furmB\iedl\iaAiii\wi^x^^^>Q5i^\fiKj^ 
armj  of  the  realm.     He  cliea  ftMxuVsxa,  \TAfift^,  ^S«crtto.  Y>Aj^m» 
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inferred  that  the  whole  population  of  martial  colonists 
from  Europe  could  scarcely  supply  even  this  provi- 
sion, scanty  as  it  was,  for  the  public  defence ;  and  the 
policy  or  the  domestic  wnnts  of  the  conquerors  encou- 
raged the  settlement  in  Palestine  of  the  native  Chris- 
tiana of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  even  of  Mussulman 
tributaries  fiir  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  sup- 
ply of  mechanical  labour.  From  the  commingling  of 
hlood  between  the  crusaders  nnd  all  these  people  in 
the  enfeebling  climate  of  the  £ast,  was  produced  a 
spurious  and  effeminate  race,  contemptuously  desig- 
nated by  the  writers  of  their  i^  as  PuUani,  or  Rm- 
laiuB,  who  had  so  utterly  degenerated  from  the  valour 
of  their  European  iathent,  as  to  fill  the  land  without 
contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  state.* 

OrmcU,  lib.  iii.)  u  lUtiDg  iho  number  of  knights'  Cbm  in  otob  of 
tbe  fn«Bt  bwonics  of  Jaffa,  Galilee,  and  Caunn,  at  one  hundred 
only,  bat   the    rerj  nperior  anthoritj  of  tba   Auimt  nUa  them 
ezprcMlj  at  five  bandrad  bmL     Auitat,  e.  824-S31. 
*  Vide  Do  Gauge,  Glot».  e.  PuUamu 
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SECTION   IL 


OBlaiN   OF   THE   ORDERil   OP   RELIGIOUS  CHITALBT. 


HE  feudal  army  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  casual 
.  reinforcement  of  new  crusaders 
^  from  Europe,  formed  not  the 
only  defences  of  Palestine. 
i  The  union  of  fanatical  and 
I  martial  ardour  gave  birth  to 
two  famous  orders  of  religious 
'  chivalry,  which  were  specially 
enrolled  under  the  banners  of 
the  Cross;  and  tiie  Chiistiim  cause  in  the  East  wna 
long  sustained  by  the  emulous  valour,  though  not 
unfrequently  injured  by  the  less  worthy  rivalry,  of 
the  Knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Jolin  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  The  origin  of  both  these  re- 
markable  iustitutiouB,  which,    rose   to  celebrity  by 
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martial  achievement,  may  be  traced  to  purposes 
•imply  of  pious  and  practical  benevolence.  Long 
before  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  Konie  Italian  merchants 
purchased  a  license  from  the  Mussulman  rulers  of 
Jentsalem  to  found  in  that  city  an  hospital,  together 
with  a  chapel,  which  they  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
£leemosynary — a  canonized  patriarch  of  Alexandria — 
for  the  relief  and  wayfaring  entertainment  of  sick  and 
poor  pilgrims.  By  the  alms  of  the  wealthier  Chris- 
tian visitants  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  by  charitable  con- 
tributions which  the  merchants  of  Amalfi  zealously 
collected  in  Italy,  and  as  religiously  transmitted  to 
Jerusalem,  the  establishment  was  supported ;  and  its 
duties  were  performed  by  a  few  Benedictine  monks, 
with  the  aid  of  such  lay  brethren  among  the 
Kurupean  pilgrims  as  were  induced  to  extend  their 
penitential  vows  to  a  protracted  residence  in  the  Holy 
Land.^  Perhaps  through  the  habitual  respect  of  the 
Mohammedan  mind  for  charitable  foundations,  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  might  escape,  but  certainly  it 
wan  suffered  to  outlive,  the  storms  of  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  {)ersecution ;  and  when  Jerusalem  fell  into 
the  lifinds  of  the  crusaders,  the  house  was  joyfully 
ojA'Ucd  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  the  wounded 
warritiFH.  The  pious  Godfrey  and  his  companions 
were  trifled  by  the  active  .and  self-denying  benevo- 
lence of  the  brethren  of  the  hospital,  who  not  only  de- 

•WiJJ.T>T.p.tta4,9a5. 
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votod  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  suffering,  bat 
ivere  contented  with  the  coarsest  fare,  while  their 
patients  were  supplied  with  bread  of  the  purest  flour. 
By  the  grateful  munificence  of  Godfrey  himself,  the 
hospital  was  endowed  with  an  estate  in  Brabant,  its 
first  foreign  possessions ;  many  of  the  crusaders,  from 
religious  motives,  embraced  its  charitable  service; 
and  the  society  speedily  acquired  so  much  respect 
and  importance,  that  tlie  lay-members,  separating 
from  the  monks  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Almo- 
ner, formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community, 
assumed  a  religious  habit, — a  long  black  mantle  with 
a  white  cross  of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast — and 
placed  their  hospital  under  the  higher  patronage  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  [A.  D.  1113.]  By  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  their  triple  monastic  vows  of  obedience, 
chastity,  and  poverty,  were  accepted  j  and  a  bull  of 
Pope  Paschal  II.  confirmed  the  institution,  received 
the  fraternity  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  invested  it  with  many  valuable  privi- 
leges.* 

The  next  transition  of  the  Order  to  a  military  cha- 
racter is  less  accurately  recorded;  but  the  change 
may  be  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  reign  of  Bald* 
win  II.:  since  the  services  in  arms  of  its  brethren 
under  that  prince  are  acknowledged  in  a  papal  bull.f 

*  See  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  in  Yertot,  Hia.  des  Chevalien  d€ 
Si.  Jean  de  Jerusalem,,     ^jppendix. 
fH^id. 
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In  fact,  the  constant  jeopardy  in  which  the  Latin 
State  was  placed  by  the  assaults  of  the  Infidels,  ad- 
mitten],  aa  we  have  seen,  of  no  exemption  to  any  com- 
munity in  the  kingdom,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
from  actively  contributing  to  the  public  defence;  and 
the  martial  habits  and  feelings  of  the  crusaders  of 
knightly  rank  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
fraternity  of  the  Hospital,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
honourable  preference  of  a  personal  to  a  deputed 
service.  The  revenues  of  the  Order,  by  the  increase 
of  its  endowments,  were  already  far  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  charitable  uses  of  the  Hospital; 
and  it  was  magnanimously  resolved  to  devote  the 
surplus  to  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  former 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  resumed  their  military,  without  • 
discarding  their  religious  garb  and  profession;  the 
union  of  chivalric  and  religious  sentiment,  however 
discordant  in  modem  ideas,  was  equally  congenial  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  proper  to  the  great  cause  of 
the  Crusades;  and  thenceforth  the  banner  and  the 
battle-cry  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  were  seen  and 
heard  foremost  and  loudest  in  every  encounter  with 
the  Paynim  enemy.  The  government  of  the  Order 
was  vested  in  the  grand-master  and  general  council  of 
the  knights,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  of  noble 
birth ;  a  distinct  body  of  regular  clergy  was  provided 
for  the  offices  of  religion;  and  a  third  and  inferior 
class  of  sergeants,  or  serving  bret\\teTV,  \iO\\\  «^^vi^ 
ihe  wnrtial  array  of  the  knightly  tni\fcTtv\\^  ^  wv^  ^>»r 
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Grand-Mattrr  of  tkt  Knightt  cf  Malta, 

charged  the  civil  duties  of  the  hospital.*  The  re- 
nown which  the  order  acquired  in  the  fields  of  Pales- 
tine soon  attracted  the  nobility  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  its  standard;  admiration  of  both  ita  pious 
and  chivalric  purpases  multiplied,  throughout  the 
West,  endowmcnta  of  \and  aud  donations  of  mcfnej} 

*  Vertot  itlii  tupri. 
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ifh,of.V.,l,«. 


nnd  lht>  rt'Titd  of  iiiiieUfii  lIiourtniHl  fjiruis,  ftdminin- 
tered  liy  pn>i-c|jtorirH  or  ciiiiiiiinii(U'rifM,  lui  tliu  priii- 
cijKil  tii>ii'<fit  were  U'niiL-il,  wlik'li  tlie  kiiiglits  csta- 
blii>liL-<l  in  evrry  Ciiri.-tiun  cinintry,  Mippliwl  a  per- 
pi'tiiiil  rt.-%-fiiiie  to  tlii'ir  liospiral  in  I'uk-Htinc,  and 
M-n-ed  to  itiaintiiin  its  n-irnliir  iiiilUiiTy  (otc«^ 


•MauUc 


'  i  ario,  //;./.  M,.jvr,  p.  b\\. 
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When  the  Christians  were  driven  from  Palestine, 
the  knights  of  St.  John  settled  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  whence  they  were  soon  driven  by  the  Turks. 
They  then  went  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  [1310.] 
From  thence  they  were  driven  to  Malta,  which 
was  given  to  them  by  Charles  V.  in  1530.  Their 
position  on  this  island  has  been  retained  to  the 
present  day,  and  they  bear  tlie  name  of  Knights  of 
Malta. 

The  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  of  later  date  than  the  adoption  of  a  military 
character  by  the  friars  of  St.  John;  [A.  p.  1118 ;]  and 
the  Templars  in  their  pristine  state  of  humility  and 
poverty  owed  more  obligations  to  the  Hospitallers,  by 
whom  they  were  originally  fed  and  clothed^  than 
their  successors,  in  the  days  of  their  pride  and  power, 
cared  to  acknowledge  or  strove  to  repay.  The  ori- 
ginal design  of  their  association  differed  from  that  of 
the  Hospital,  in  having  united  from  the  outset  the 
martial  with  a  charitable  profession.  Even  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  crusaders,  the 
roads  to  Jerusalem  from  the  ports  and  northern 
frontiers  of  Palestine  continued  to  be  infested  by 
bands  of  Turks,  who  indulged  at  once  their  thirst  of 
plunder  and  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  by 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  the  numerous  defenceless 
pilgrims  from  Europe.  The  dangers  which  beset  these 
poor  votaries  to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
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from  the  cruelty  of  the  Infidels,  roused  the  pious  com- 
passion  and  chivalric  indignation  of  Geoffroy  de  St 
Aldcmar,  Hugh  de  Payens,  and  other  French  knights 
in  Palestine,  who  bound  themselves  mutually  by  oath 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  relief  and  safe  conduct  of 
all  pilgrims.  As  their  association  partook  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  they  followed  the  example  of  the 
fraternity  of  the  Hospital  by  assuming  the  monastic 
vows  and  gurb;  and  when  Baldwin  I.  marked  his  ap- 
probation of  their  purpose  by  assigning  tliem  part  of 
his  own  palace  for  a  residence  at  Jerusalem,  the  title 
which  they  adopted  of  the  poor  soldiery  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  was  suggested  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  their  quarters  to  the  site  of  that  sacred 
edifice.  The  maintenance  which  they  at  first  received 
from  the  charity  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  was  soon 
more  independently  provided  by  the  respect  which 
was  won  for  their  order  throughout  Christendom 
through  the  grateful  report  of  the  pilgrims;  with  the 
increase  of  tlieir  means  and  numbers  they  aspired  to 
extend  their  liumbler  service  of  guarding  the  roads  of 
Palestine  to  the  more  glorious  adventure  of  offensive 
warfare  against  the  Infidels;  and,  thenceforth,  in 
wealth,  privileges,  and  power,  and  in  heroic  enter- 
prise, the  history  of  their  rise  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  Hospitallers.  The  constitution  of  the  two 
orders  was  similar;  and  the  number  of  preceptories 
and  estates  possessed  by  the  Templars  in  every  king- 
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dom  of  Europe,*  were  immeDse  sources  of  influence 
and  opulence,  second  only  in  degree  to  those  of  the 
elder  fraternity .f  But  in  honourable  estimation  and 
martial  renown,  no  superiority  could  with  justice  be 
claimed  by  either  order;  and  admission  into  the 
ranks  of  both  was  sought  with  equal  avidity  by  &e 
flower  of  the  European  chivalry.  In  extemalsy  tbift-^ 
knights  of  the  Temple  were  distinguished  from  thcijr'; 
rivals  by  their  use  of  a  long  white  cloak  or  mantle^ 
with  a  straight  red  cross  on  the  left  breast  Tbe 
banner  and  seal  of  the  order  in  the  maturity  of  ite 
splendour  also  bore  a  cross  gules  in  a  field  argent:  Ibr 
its  earlier  and  well-known  device,  presenting  the 
singular  emblem  of  two  men  on  one  horse,  although 
intended  by  the  pious  humility  of  its  founders  to  com- 
memorate the  original  poverty  of  the  brotherhood, 
was  not  long  permitted  to  survive  the  condition  which 
it  had  expressed.! 

*  In  England,  both  orders  early  acquired  large  possessions.  The 
principal  prcceptory  of  each  was  e&tablished  in  London :  that  of  the 
Hospitallers  at  Clerkenwell,  and  of  the  Templars  in  Ilolbom,  whence 
it  was  removed  into  Fleet  Street  Stow,  lib.  iv.  62.  Dudgak, 
Orif/ines  JuriiL  c.  57. 

f  Both  Hospitallers  and  Templars  were  proliibited  from  possessing 
any  private  property ;  but  their  vow  of  poverty,  by  a  oanvcuient 
interpretation,  was  only  personal,  and  did  not  extend  to  their  eiyoj- 
ing  in  common  the  enormous  wealth  of  their  orders. 

I  For  the  rise  of  the  Order  of  Templars,  see  pagsiniy  the  twdftk 
book  of  William  of  Tyre.  Also  Knyghton,  p.  2382,  BromptOD|  p. 
1008,  and  Matt.  Paris  (Jiist,  Minor,)  p.  419,  &c. 
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.   OP   EDESSA— THE   ritKALJIINO   OF   THE   SECOND 
CniSA  HE. 


rUING  the  reign  of  Bald- 
win  II.  the  wifoty  anrl  ex- 
tennion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Palestine  were  largely  in- 
debted to  the  prowvwi  of 
the  knightH  <if  the  Hospital 
and  Tenijile;  and  before 
the  deecnse  of  that  mo- 
narch, t\lC  IVJO  OTAftTfc  \\»\ 
the  muHt  poHfrfiil  cliaui\nim«  o?   VXvft  \j»!C\tk 
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power.  As  Biildwin  Il.Jind  no  sons,  he  obtained  th^ 
consent  of  bis  nobles  nnd  prelates  to  nominate,  as  his 
successor,  Foulques,  Count  of  Anjou,  whom  he  hod 
married  tfi  bis  eldest  daughter  Melisinda.  [a.  d.  1131.] 
In  bis  youth,  Foulques  bad  visited  Palestine  as  a  cini- 
sader,  at  the  bead  of  one  hundred  knights  and  men^- 
anns,  and  had  left  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  cbi- 
valric  qualities  on  the  mind  of  Baldwin  that,  nine 
years  afterward,  when  be  bad  become  a  widower,  the 
king  invited  him  from  France  to  receive  the  hand  of 
the  princess.  Dazzled  b}-  the  prospect  of  a  royal 
alliance  and  a  matrimonial  crown,  the  Count  aban- 
doned his  extensive  French  fiefs  to  bis  son;*  and  on 
bis  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  bis  nuptials  with  Me- 
lisinda were  solemnized,  and  be  was  immediately 
acknowledged  as  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  death 
of  Baldwin,  which  shortly  ensued,  gave  him  the  undis- 


*  That  son  was  Geoffroy  Plantagenet,  the  huabaDd  of  the  Emprefls 
Matilda,  and  father  of  Henry  II.  It  is  strange  that  William  of 
Tyre,  the  eulogist  of  Foulques,  should  represent  him  as  sixty  years  of 
age  when  he  arrived  in  Palestine  for  the  second  time  to  celebrate  hii 
nuptials  with  Melisinda;  for  the  learned  Benedictine  authors  of 
Ij  Art  de  vcrifirr  h's  Datrs  (Article,  Com  tea  d'Anjou)  prove  that  he 
was  born  only  A.  D.  1092;  and  his  reign  in  Palestine  commenced 
A.  r*.  1131.  His  family  had  long  been  famous  for  their  pafision  of 
making  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  one  of  them,  who 
travelled  thither  before  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  haying  bound  hii 
servunts  by  oath  to  do  whatsoever  he  should  require,  compelled  them 
publicly  to  £<courgo  his  naked  back  before  the  altar  of  the  Sepulcfarei 
while  in  peDifential  cries  lie  \m^\ot«A.  \Xk^  '^%x^Q\i  q1  \L«^^«(^u  for  kii 
sins.     MalmahvLTjy  p.  307 
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puted  poeaeauon  of  the  crown ;  and,  during  a  reign  of 
thirteen  yearB,  Foulques,  without  performing  any  bril* 
liant  achievement,  sufficiently  emulated  the  courage 
and  virtues  of  his  predecessors  in  the  defence  and 
government  of  the  kingdom.  His  decease  left  the 
stale  in  the  hands  of  his  widow  Melisinda,  and  their 
son  Ealdwin  III.,  then  only  thirteen  years  old^  who 
wenf  crowned  together;  and  it  was  soon  after  the 
martial  sceptre  of  the  house  of  Bouillon  had  thus  de- 
volved upon  a  woman  and  a  minor,  [A.D.  1144  J  that 
the  Christian  power  in  the  East  received  the  first  dis- 
astrous shock  from  tlie  Mussulman  arms.  Since  the 
death  of  Joscclyn  de  Conrtcnay,  the  defence  of  the 
principality  of  Edessa  ha<l  been  feebly  sustained  by 
his  son,  who  inherited  neither  his  valour  nor  ability. 
But  its  safety  was  more  fatally  compromised  by  the 
selfish  indifierencc  or  still  more  criminal  treachery  of 
the  princes  of  Anti(x:h,  who  coolly  witnessed  the  dan- 
ger of  a  state  which,  by  its  po.sition  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  formed  the  great  advanced  post  of  the 
lyitin  settlements  in  Syria;  and  which,  therefore, 
ever}'  motive  of  honour  and  [Kilicy  t<ho»ild  have  inu 
pelled  them  to  succour.  Profiling:  by  the  disunion  of 
the  Christians,  Zenghi,  the  Turkisli  Emir  of  Mosul  or 
Aleppo,  whose  martini  activity  and  skill  had  already 
rendered  his  power  formidable  during  the  life  of 
Jofloelyn  de  Courtenay,  suddenly  entered  the  State  of 
Kdessa  with  an  overwhelming  force*,  \a\d  «v^\gi^ \^ \V% 
cBpitml;  and,  before  the  levies  of  iVie  \l\tv^<(»kv  V& 
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Jerusalem  could  inarch  to  its  relief,  took  the  city  by 
storm.* 

The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Edessa  startled  the 
Christian  residents  in  Palestine  from  lethargic  indif- 
ference to  an  alarming  discovery  of  the  renovation  of 
the  Turkish  power  on  that  frontier;  [a.  d.  1145 ;]  and 
the  first  burst  of  shame  and  consternation  excited 
among  the  guardians  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  dis- 
graceful loss  and  impending  danger,  was  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  earnest  solicitations  for  succour  from  Europe. 
Throughout  every  country  of  Western  Christendom, 
the  appeftl  was  received  with  a  general  enthusiasm 
little  inferior  to  that  which,  half  a  century  before,  bad 
stimuhited  the  great  design  of  the  first  Crusade.  The 
martial  and  religious  feelings  of  Europe  were  provoked 
to  indignation  by  the  report  of  the  triumph  of  the 
infidels;  and  this  universal  spirit  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  second  mighty  effort  of  fanaticism,  when 
it  was  roused  into  action  by  the  master  mind  of  the 
age.  [1146.]  The  report  of  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen,  and  of  the  increasing  perils  which  threat^ 
oied,  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine,  affected  his 
ardent  temper  with  powerful  emotiims  of  religious 
zeal ;  and  his  resolution  to  preach  a  new  CrustuJe  was 
supported  by  the  private  friendship  and  the  public 
wishes  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 

f  Will.  Tjr.  p.  844-893.     For  the  exploits  of  Zenghi,  sec  »bo  Dtt 
Ouignes,  HuL  Gin.  det  Huns,iro\.ii.>^.3A\V)VGA>^^  Kx^iXs^  ^vntaH 
therein  abridged. 
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qpect  and  inflaence  which  his  virtues  and  talents  haci 
deservedly  acquired  throughout  Europe.  Not  less 
than  the  distinguished  part  which  he^  had  already 
filled  in  ecclesiastical  aflfairs,  do  the  nobility  of 
his  birth,  the  unifonn  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  the 
really  great  attainments  of  his  genius  and  learning, 
place  him  at  an  immeasurable  heigiit  of  personal  dig- 
nity above  the  obscure  and  ignorant  fanatic  who  had 
first  lighted  up  tiie  tlame  which  he  now  rekindled. 
But  St.  Bernard  a>uld  only  emulate  the  successful 
mission,  though  he  might  slight  the  memory,*  of  the 
Hermit  Peter;  the  impassioned  oratory  of  the  pro- 
finind  theologian  could  not  produce  more  astonishing 
results  than  the  rude  eloquence  of  the  Solitary  of 
Amiens ;  and,  in  the  relation  of  its  effects,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  second  Crusade  forms  but  a  copy  of  that 
of  the  first. 

Louis  VII.  of  France,  by  his  firmness  in  repressing 
the  rebellious  feuds  of  his  turbulent  vassals,  had  se- 
curely established  the  royal  authority;  and  the  tran- 
quil condition  of  his  kingdom  left  him  at  liberty  to 
gratify,  in  a  foreign  and  sacred  enterprise,  the  thirst 
of  gtoriouH  adventure  natural  to  a  young  and  success- 


*  In  one  of  hiA  exUnt  epistles,  St.  Bernard  speaks  contempt  a- 
oQslj  uf  his  predecessor  the  Hermit^  as  ri>  quu/tim,  PrtruM  nomi:t^, 
enJuM  ft  roi,  (^mi /altar,)  utpe  mrntion^m  auilistUy  «(v.;  (a  eertain  luan, 
bj  name  Peter,  of  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  yo  have  often  heard  mcii- 
tioB  iBMie;)  and  attributes  U>  his  misconduct  iVic  &ci^r&K>A^>Tv  ^l  vVv. 
fmffie  ia  the  Snt  Crusade.  Opera  Satktd  fiemardi^  Ep.%^. 
MmhUkm,  Veaei,  a.  d.  1750. 
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ful  monarch.  But  even  the  strong  desire  of  chival- 
rous achievement  was  secondary  in  the  mind  of  this 
religious  prince  to  motives  of  piety,  however  mis- 
taken ;  and  feelings  of  deeply  cherished  remorse  for 
his  involuntary  share  in  the  horrible  catastrophe  at 
Vitry,  and  of  less  reasonable  compunction  for  a  long 
disregard  of  the  papal  anathemas,  powerfully  impelled 
Louis  to  offer  that  atonement,  which  a  false  suix^rsti- 
tion  deemed  most  acceptable  to  Heaven,  by  embarking 
in  the  great  warfare  against  the  infidel  assailants  of 
the  Holy  Land.  When,  therefore,  St.  Bernard  an- 
nounced his  mission,  it  was  eagerly  promoted  by  the 
French  king;  and,  in  the  great  assembly  of  his  nobles 
and  people  which  he  convoked  at  Vezelay,  the  same 
spectacle  was  repeated,  which  had  been  witnessed  at 
the  Council  of  Clermont  before  the  first  Crusade. 
From  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  filled  the 
plain  and  covered  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Vezelay 
to  their  summit,  cries  of  "The  cross,  the  cross!  it  is 
the  will  of  God !"  ix?nt  the  air  and  interrupted  the 
vehement  appeal  of  the  preacher;  and,  before  the 
assembly  broke  up,  Louis  himself,  with  his  queen,  the 
too  famous  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  a  host  of  the 
nobility  and  knighthood  of  his  realm,  had  been  signed 
with  the  sacred  emblem  of  their  vows.  From  France, 
St.  Bernard  with  indefatigable  zeal  proceeded  into 
Germany ;  [March  31,  1146 ;]  and  his  course  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Danub<i,  awd  ?tom  the  recesses  of  the 
Swiss  mountains  to  the  p\a\\\»  o^  ^oxNjtwwa.Wsa.^^'? 
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ercrj-where  signalized  b^  tlie  same  succetwful  exertiona 
of  hU  fervid  zeal  and  impetuouit  eloquence.  At  his 
■oul^tirring  exhortations,  the  great  feudatory  princes 
of  Bavaria,  Duliemiii,  Carintbio,  Piedmont,  nnd  Styria, 
with  a  crowd  uf  infi'rior  cbieftuint*,  nKKumed  the  croiu ; 
and  the  converaion  of  the  Eniix-ror  Connid  III.,  after 
oon»e  Btniggle  between  the  eense  of  jKjliticnl  interest 
and  of  religiotif!  duly,  completed  tlie  triinnph  of  the 
pious  onitnr.* 


*  (Mo  de  I>it|E<i!o,  (ajiM't  Uowiupt,  R'-meU  Jet  Iliil.  Frmjou,) 
Tol.    ui.  Ul-O:!.     (ttlo  Frisingciuiiis  (itjjiid  Munbwi,  Srrijit.  Iter. 
Ital.)  Tol.  Ti.  e.  !tT.     Thi-xe  iwit  writi-n,  the  fint  k  FT<.-Qc\vinMi,MA 
tbt  htlcr  a  GermMii,  who  hiautXt  accompanied  Om  cxa^tm  ^^ocWl 
lo  JPkimUat,  /brm—tog^t'ter  with    tli«    utonjmoH  ktiCbot   <&  ^ClA 
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The  personal  motives  of  St.  Bernard  were  dirinte- 
rested,  pure,  and  elevated ;  his  zeal  was  equally  free 
from  all  alloy  of  gross  fanaticism,  selfish  ambition,  or 
worldly  vanity ;  and  its  mistaken  direction  was  the 
only  error  which  he  shared  with  the  most  virtuous 
and  devout  of  his  contemporaries.  But  the  intrinsic 
greatness  of  his  mind  is  not  the  less  perceptible 
through  this  fatal  delusion  ;  and  in  nothing  is  his 
superiority  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity 
which  tempered  his  enthusiasm.  The  first  of  these 
qualities  was  signally  displayed  in  his  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  the  intended  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  as  a  station  which  he  felt  and  confessed 
his  own  unfitness  to  fill  from  want  of  martial  expe- 
rience and  bodily  health.  His  humane  exertions  to 
avert  from  the  Jews  in  France  a  repetition  of  the  llO^ 
rid  persecution  which  their  fathers  had  suffered  from 
the  fanaticism  of  the  first  crusaders,  attest  his  libe- 
rality, and  were  extended  to  the  protection  of  that 
unhappy  people,  with  earnest  and  consistent  benevo- 
lence, in  Germany  and  other  countries.  He  sternly 
silenced,  by  the  exertion  of  his  delegated  authority 
from  the  pope,  the  preaching  of  a  fanatical  German 
monk,  who  had  endeavoured  to  provoke  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Jews ;  and  his  injunctions  in  circular 

Gesia  Ludomci  Regis  YII.  (\ti  IhLQ.\ie&fie^  vol.  iv.) — our  chief  con- 
temponurj  authorities  for  tiio  ttwaaiBkft^ona  ^  ^€\t  T^is^w:^^  ^fEsoa^* 
men  in  the  second  Crusade. 
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letten  to  the  cnuadere  to  abstain  equally  from  the 
murder  and  spoliation  of  an  unoffendlDg  people, 
breathe  the  genuine  ChiisUan  preoepts  of  mercy  and 
justice.  The  doctrines  thus  inculcated,  indeed,  were 
■o  new  to  his  age,  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtu- 
fKU  and  truly  pious  efforts  of  St.  Bernard  in  his  labour 
of  charity,  they  must  be  contrasted  with  the  mon- 
stnws  o|Hnion  then  prevalent  among  all  orders  of 
society,  that  to  shed  the  blood  and  despoil  the  wealth 
of  infidels  was  an  allowable  vengeance,  and  even  a 
positive  duty,  agniiist  the  enemies  of  God.  The  prao* 
tical  application  of  this  inhuman  and  impious  belief 
to  the  plunder  and  slaughter  of  a  rich,  usurious,  and 
de&DOeleas  race,  offered  too  tempting  a  prey  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  bigoted  populace  and  the  yet  more 
malignant  instigation  of  numerous  debtors,  to  be 
wholly  averted  even  by  the  eloquent  and  powerful 
denunciations  of  the  preacher  whose  voice  had 
awakened  all  Europe  to  arms.  Notwithstanding 
the  anathemas  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Jews  were  in  many 
places  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  in  Germany  espe- 
cially they  were  saved  from  extermination  only  by 
the  imperial  protection.* 

*  Fftflcl,  JJiit.  d-Mena-pu:,  vol.  i.  809. 
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SECTION  rv. 

LOUIS   VII.  AND   COSRAD   III.  IS    PALESTINE 


HE  presence  of  Louis  VIL 
and  of  the  Emperor  Ctnnd 
III. — the  first  great  monfti^ 
of  the  West  who  had  os- 
sumcd  the  cross — seemed  to 
invest  the  great  enterprise  in 
which  they  had  engaged  irith 
a  dignity  superior  even  to  that  of  the  former  Cru- 
sade. The  armies  wljich  the  two  sovereigns  prepared 
to  lead  to  the  relief  of  Patestiue  comprised  the  na- 
tional chivalry  of  France  and  Germany,  with  nume- 
rous auxiliaries  from  England*  and  Italy ;  and,  if  the 


*  Tbe  recent  pesMtioii  ol  ftie  wrA  ■«' 
duoed  nuoy  erf  the  En^»b  tmAw^^^  ^  « 
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Btatementis  of  contemporary  writers  may  be  credited, 
these  united  forces  equalled  in  number  the  prodigious 
hoets  of  the  fint  holy  war.  The  emperor  and  the 
king  were  each  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  mailed 
cavalry;  their  heavily  armed  infantry  exceeded  two 
hundred  and  fiHy  thousand;  and  the  clergy,  other 
defenceless  pilgrims,  camp-followers,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, might  swell  the  aggregate  of  the  crusading  mul- 
titudes to  nearly  a  million  of  souls.*  From  Ratisbon 
and  Mayence,  their  places  of  rendezvous,  both  the 
( itrrnian  and  French  armies  successively  pursued  the 
Mime  route  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  Con- 
i*tantinopIe,  which  hod  been  traversed  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  first  Crusade.  Manuel  Comnenus, 
gran«]i<f)n  of  Alexius,  was  now  on  the  Byzantine 
Ihnine ;  but  the  timid  and  treacherous  policy  of  that 
oourt  was  unchangeable ;  and,  in  the  apparent  friend- 
fJiip  and  secret  hostility  with  which  the  Greek  empe- 
ror alternately  assisted  and  harassed  the  march  of  the 
crusaders,  he  faithfully  copied  the  example  of  his 
iinct-btor.  He  engaged  by  treaty  that  they  should 
Ijc  nceived  hospitably,  and  supplied  with  provisions 
ui«)U  equitable  tcnns;  yet,  in  the  bread  which  his 


ihciu  Im'^f  Jr  Muwhray  uud  Wiilium  dc  Wun*iiiic.  Kicanlutt  Ila- 
piL»t  i>.  'J7'>,  127(>.  Iluuiinpluii,  p.  l*/J\,  also  8a}-8  that  inuffi  iU 
yrmlr  .Ifiy'orw/n,  (nuiiy  Kn^li&hnivD,)  actoiupaiiiod  the  Fiviich  host; 
and  hi«  acouuiit  b  curioui»lj  voiifinucd  by  the  Bjuotinu  I'hrun icier 
CinnAmuii,  p.  *20. 

*  WJli.  Tjrr,  p.  902.     CVaiuuuiu,  p.  31,  uud  iVve  ^uC^otvVx^  ^\\fc\ 
m  Dm  C^ge,   (aJ  Cinmamum.) 
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subject^}  sold  to  them,  poisonous  ingredients  were  fre- 
quently mingled ;  base  coin  was  issued  expressly  from 
the  imperial  mint  to  defraud  the  strangers  in  the 
interchange  of  trade;  the  sick  whom  the  crusading 
hosts  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  on  their  march 
were  often  murdered;  their  stragglers  were  cut  off; 
the  bridges  on  their  route  were  broken  down ;  their 
columns  were  galled  with  flights  of  arrows  from  am- 
bush in  every  forest ;  and  all  the  impediments  of  a 
desultory  though  imavowed  warfare  were  cowardly 
opposed  to  their  progress.  When,  therefore,  the  6e^ 
man  army  thus  harassed  arrived  before  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  Conrad,  though  he  abstained  from  hos- 
tile retaliation,  indignantly  refused  an  interview  with 
the  Greek  emperor,  and,  crossing  the  Bosphorus,  pur- 
sued his  march  through  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Frenoh 
king,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Byzantine  capital,  accepted 
the  apologies  and  entertainment  of  Manuel,  and  suf* 
fered  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  blandishments  of 
his  perfidious  host,  until  he  was  roused  from  inaction 
by  the  appalling  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
German  amy.* 

In  the  march  through  Asia  Minor,  the  Empenur 
Conrad  was  betrayed  by  his  Greek  guides  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  had  assembled 
immense  hordes  of  Turcomans  to  oppose  his  passage. 
While  purposely  misled    into   the  most    dangexDOS 

*  Will.  Tyr.  p.  901-W^.    CsanMaastt^^,^^-^*!, 
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mountain  pasws  of  Lycnonia,  the  Gcrmnns  were  aud- 
deoty  attacked  on  all  oidcs;  and  Ihv  heavily  armed 
cavalry  were  unable  either  to  reach  their  more 
lightly  equipped  assailants  on  the  Iieights,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  defencclcsa  crowd  of  footmen  from  the 
Turkiih  arrown.  By  n  desperate  effort  Connul  suc- 
ceeded, indeed,  with  a  portion  of  his  horse,  in  cutting 
a  retreat  through  the  Mussulman  hordes:  but  lie 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  infantry  and  unarmed 
pilgrims  to  their  fate;  and  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
German  host  arc  computed  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  shafts  and  ciuicters  of  tlie  inlidels,  or  to  have 
perished  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  this  calamitous  ex- 
pedition. When  Conrad,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
followers,  had  effected  liis  retreat  to  ^vw,  N^Vct^i  ^t 
f'rencb  king,  afivr  cnwuiing  the  BoapboTUft^  VwSi  «6\»r 
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blished  his  camp,  no  doubt  was  left  of  the  foul 
treachery  of  Manuel,  who  had  not  only  delayed  the 
advance  of  Louis  by  false  reports  of  the  suooess  of  his 
German  confederates,  but  was  also  found  to  have 
maintained  an  intelligence  with  the  Sultan  of  Iconium. 
As  the  Greek  emperor  is  charged  with  this  guilt,  not 
merely  by  the  Latin  writers,  but  on  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  one  of  his  own  subjects,^  some  praise  is 
due  to  the  magnanimous  or  prudent  forbearance  which 
induced  the  crusading  monarchs  to  sacrifice  every 
natural  impulse  of  vengeance,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sacred  objects  of  their  enterprise.  Now  advancing  in 
concert  through  Asia  Minor,  but  turning  aside  from 
the  former  route  of  the  crusaders  to  the  seorcoast  of 
Lydia,  Conrad  and  Louis  reached  Ephesus  with  their 
forces;  but  there  the  destitution  of  equipments  for  a 
longer  march,  to  which  his  Gennans  had  been  re- 
duced by  their  defeat,  obliged  Conrad  to  transport 
them  by  sea  to  Palestine;  and  the  French  army 
alone  resumed  its  route  by  land.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Meander,  Louis  and  his  chivalry  encountered  and 
overthrew  the  Turkish  hosts  with  so  tremendous  a 
slaughter,  that  piles  of  Mussulman  bones  in  the  next 
age  still  whitened  the  scene  of  destruction.  But  the 
confidence  mspired  by  this  victory  served  only  to  lure 
pn  the  negligent  crusaders  to  their  ruin.  In  their 
continued  march,  the  vanguard  had  already  passed 


*^\ce\»a,ij.^^. 
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Lamt  Vil.  trfmJmf  Umi^tfuM  tU  fWfa. 

the  mountains  between  Pbidia  and  Phr^'gia,  when  the 
rcrewanl  commanded  by  Louis  in  person,  while  en- 
tangled in  the  defies,  wits  suddenly  assailed  by  innu- 
mcrablc  swamu  of  Turks,  who,  covering  tlie  sur- 
rounding precipicee,  from  thence,  with  fragments  of 
rock,  crushed  and  hurled  wliulc  squndrons  of  the 
French  gi'ns-d'nnnerie  into  the  yawning  gulfs  below. 
Tlie  surprise  van  so  complete  and  dreadful,  that  the 
whole  rearguard  was  routed  and  destroyed  before 
order  could  be  restored;  and  the  king  jiimself,  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  saved  only,  under 
favour  of  the  dai^ncwi,  by  climbing  a  tree,  and  with 
difficulty  escapeJ,  altnoat  unattended,  lu  V\\»  ^awv^  «A 
the  vMitguAtxi.    After  thin  diBoster,  \\ie  \kov*  "^^  V«^«^ 
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trating  into  Syria  by  land  was  abandoned ;  the  sea- 
coast  was  again  sought;  and  the  army  reached  the 
port  of  Attalia  in  Pamphylia.  There,  after  incurring 
new  horrors  and  losses  from  famine  and  disease,  the 
king  succeeded  in  procuring  some  Greek  vesaels  to 
transport  his  bands  of  nobles  and  knightB  to  Ahtsodi: 
but  he  was  relunctantly  compelled,  by  the  wnxkxi 
sufficient  shipping,  to  abandon  the  inferior  cnmA^^ 
infantry  and  pilgrims  on  the  shore.  After  hiB  de- 
parture, the  guard  which  he  had  left  for  their  pr^ 
tection,  proved  insufHcient  to  resist  the  -inoeniuit 
attacks  of  the  Turks;  the  people  of  Attalia  not^lj 
shut  the  gates  of  the  city  against  theoiy  but  jtaiw- 
sacred  the  defenceless  sick  and  wounded;  and  the 
whole  wretched  multitude  perished,  either  bjr 
swords  of  the  infidels,  or  the  more  unnatural 
of  the  perfidious  Greeks.* 

When  the  Gennan  emperor  and  the  French  king 
had  at  last  reached  the  shores  of  Palestine  by  sea, 
even  the  shattered  remnants  of  their  hosts  supplied  so 
considerable  a  reinforcement  to  the  Christian  power 
in  Palestine,  that  in  a  general  council  at  Acre,  whither 
the  two  monarchs  repaired  to  meet  the  king  of  Jeru- 
salem and  his  barons,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake 
some  enterprise  worthy  of  the  imperial  and  royal  dig- 
nity. But  though  the  recovery  of  the  principality  of 
Edessa  had  formed  the  original  design  of  the  Crusade, 

*  Will  Tyr  p.  903-006.     Gc^la  Ludo^vd,  ^.  ^^";> A^^   ^vsrioa^^ 
S3-37. 
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that  object  was  now  either  abandoned  from  conviction 
of  the  difficuttien  attending  so  distAnt  an  expedition, 
or  po«<tponed  to  more  pressing  considerations  of  imme- 
diate danger  or  local  interest.  The  vicinity  of 
DamaKiiB  rendered  the  continued  posnession  of  that 
important  place  by  the  infidels  mure  perilous  to  the 
mfviy  of  the  Lnlin  kingdom  tban  \\ie  V»&  ^1  "^^ 
rrmoier  city  of  EdesBA ;  and  the  lUree  KSvw^x^jMi  «& 
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Germany,  France,  and  Jerusalem,  led  their  natknal 
shivalry  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Temple, 
to  the  siege  of  that  great  stronghold  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  Syria.  But  Damascus  was  strongly  fcM^ 
tified  and  skilfully  defended;  the  valour  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  misdirected  by  ignorance,  or  paral^'zed  by 
discord  and  treason;  and,  after  a  miserable  fiiilore^ 
variously  attributed  to  all  these  causes,  the  crusading 
anny  withdrew  from  the  walls,  and  retreated  in 
shame  and  dishonour  to  Jerusalem.  Thence,  in  de- 
spair of  the  efficacy  of  further  exertions,  Conrad  and 
Louis,  with  an  interval  of  a  year  between  their 
several  departures,  both  returned  to  Europe  with  the 
broken  array  of  the  chivalry ;  and  the  Christian  cause 
in  Palestine  was  again  deserted,  save  by  the  scanty 
bands  but  enduring  courage  of  its  habitual  defenders.^ 
Such  was  the  abortive  issue  of  the  second  Crusade. 
The  mightiest  efforts  of  the  congregated  force  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  exhausted  in  Asia  Minor;  [a.  d.  1149;] 
and  the  presence  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Christen- 
dom in  Palestine  had  served  only  to  expose  the  weak- 
ness of  their  vaunted  power  to  the  eyes  of  the  tri- 
umphant infidels.  The  sacrifice  of  the  myriads  of 
their  followers  had  absolutely  failed  to  achieve  a  nii^ 
gle  advantage  for  the  cause  in  which  two  great  avqoiip 
had  perished ;  and,  afler  the  fruitless  hopes  of  saoaMV 
which  had  been  excited  by  their  approach,  and,  disap* 


*  Will  Tjr.  p.  906-914.    Gcsta  Lud<mcv,^,  VS5yA^.  ^^f^Kc^^^Ta. 
40^7,  &o. 
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pcmited  by  their  failure,  the  guardians  of  the  Holy 
Sepnlcbre  were  abandoned  to  sustain  the  tempest  of 
Moasalnian  warfare  with  diminished  confidence  and 
increasing  danger.  Meanwhile,  from  the  distant  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  gathering  power  which  had 
already  »wept  away  the  Christian  bulwark  of  Edessa, 
and  was  destined  eventually  to  overwhelm  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  was  continually  enlarged  with 
portentous  vigour.  Before  the  death  of  Zenghi,  the 
Tictorioos  £mir  or  Atabec  of  Aleppo,  bis  dominions 
had  already  swelled  into  a  considerable  empire ;  and, 
by  its  still  further  extension  under  his  son,  the  great 
Noureddin,  who  added  the  sovereignty  of  Damascus 
to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  consolidated  the  Mussulman 
power  in  Syria  under  a  single  ruler,  the  frontiers  of 
the  Latin  states  became  completely  enveloped  by  the 
oonqnests  of  this  fonnidable  enemy. 


THE    THIRD    CHUSADE. 


An  Arab  Eneampmenl. 
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BECTIOS   I.— TUE   RISE   OF  SALADIS. 


OTWITHSTANDING 
the  rfiiliire  of  the  second 
Crusade,  nnd  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  Turks, 
Baldwin  III.,  supported 
by  the  feudal  array  of  his 
kingdom,  Rnd  the  knights 
of  the  military  orders, 
continued  througliout  the 
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-au>€  in  Palestine  with  courage  and  energy.     In  order 

to  pn»tcct  the  mirthern  frontiers  of  the  Latin  states 

fmni  the  designs  of  Noureddin,  the  king  stationed 

himself  at  Antioch ;  and,  though  unable  to  save  the 

remnant  of  the  Edessene  territory ,  he  succeeded  in 

rcacaing  the  Christian  garrisons  and  inhabitants  under 

a  safe  escort  from  the  impending  horrors  of  Turkish 

(slavery.     Being  recalled  from  Antioch  to  repel  a  new 

invanion,  in  which  the  troops  of  Nourcddin  from  Da- 

ni:iBCUi  had  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  he 

c.ime  ap  with  tlie  infidel*!,  who  had  already  been  com- 

ju'lled  to  retreat  by  the  bravery  of  the  military  Or- 

li.-rs;   ami  inflicted  on  tluMn,  near  Jorioho,  t$o  total  a 

i!«-:'':.t  lli.it  the  whoU'  Tiirki.'^h  host  was  either  slaugh- 

t.  p'l  nr  <lniwned  in   the  waters  of  the  Jordan.     On 

tiir  MJiuheni   frontiers  of  Palestine,  the  arms  of  the 

<  !ir:-:i.iii  prinee  were  s\ihsequently  still  moiv  siieeess- 

f.ii  :»,':iin*'t  tin*  Kii\]iti:in  Mussulmans;  and  his  rediic- 

t.«'!i  •!' ;  li«'  iiiij»'prtaMt  eity  of  Ascalon,  after  an  obstinate 

.-:•  .'• .  :i«i'I»  d  a  in'w  jiossi'Shion  and  bulwark  to  the  king- 

•!•  ::!  - '!  .l*Tii>aI«in.    [a.  \k  1 1  '>.*>.]    IJy  these  exploits,  and 

)-\  l!i"  v'"n«Tnus  spirit  with  whieh  lie  devote<l  his  last 

y-.W'-   111  till*  ;utive  ilrfiMiee  (»f  bis  people,  Baldwin  re- 

•ir«-;iiiil  tb»'  rj'pn»aeli  of  some  irregularities  jDfjKTMHial 

< (induct   whirii   bad  eluudrd   bis  youth;  without  any 

hi'jh  d«*;:ree  of  ability,  his  character  was  graced  by  many 

noble  and  chivalric  qualitii's;*  and  be  died  respected 


•  WW.  Tjr.  p.  915-M4.     IV  «;u\^c»,Y\V  iuv 
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even  by  bis  infidel  enemies,  and  deeply  lamented  by 
his  own  subjects.  As  be  left  no  children,  he  was 
succeeded  by  bis  brother  Almeric,  whose  equal  medi- 
ocrity of  talent  was  unrelieved  by  the  same  virtues, 
and  whose  temper  presented  an  unpleasing  contest 
of  avarice  and  overweening  ambition,  [a.  d.  1162i,] 
By  these  passions,  the  new  king,  disregarding  the 
pressure  of  nearer  and  more  imminent  danger  bom 
the  power  of  Noureddin,  was  tempted  to  engage  in 
repeated  projects  for  the  distant  conquest  of  Egypt, 
which,  as  fruitlessly  exhausting  the  strength  of  4he 
Christian  kingdom,  may  be  numbered  among  the 
accelerating  causes  of  its  downfall. 

Obeying  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the  Saracen 
dynasties,  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt  had  for 
many  generations  sunken  into  abject  slavery  to  their 
own  vizirs ;  and  at  the  period  before  us,  the  suprraie 
authority  in  the  seraglio  of  Cairo  was  disputed  be> 
tween  two  powerful  rivals,  Shawer  and  Dargham. 
The  latter  prevailing,  Shawer  fled  to  the  court  of 
Noureddin ;  and  that  prince,  glad  of  any  occasion  for 
extending  his  influence,  openly  protected  the  fugitive, 
and  despatched  a  body  of  troops  under  Shiracouch,  the 
most  famous  of  his  Turcoman  generals,  into  Egypt>  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  vizirship.  The  expedition  was 
successful;  Dargham  was  slain  in  battle;  but  Shawer, 
in  nominally  recovering  his  power  over  the  helfdeiB 
Khalif  of  Egypt,  found  that  he  was  only  himself  a 
Blave  to  the  lieutenant  o^  'Sowt^^m.  'I^^  Tv^\£mafi& 
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of  this  new  yoke,  the  i^^tian  vizir  had  recourse  to 
the  king  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Almeric,  who  had  already 
engaged  in  hostilities  to  exact  a  tribute  from  Egypt, 
eagerly  received  his  overtures.  The  power  of  Nou- 
reddin  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Frankish 
monarch:  but  the  proximity  of  Palestine  to  ^^gJV^ 
enabled  the  Christian  forces  to  reach  Cairo  by  a  direct 
march  from  their  own  frontiers;  while  from  Damascus 
the  interposition  of  the  Latin  states  would  oblige  the 
Turkish  cavalry  to  make  a  long  circuit  over  the  burn- 
ing deserts  of  Arabia.  This  advantage  of  situation 
made  it  easy  for  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  invi- 
tation* of  Shawer,  to  march  an  army  into  Egypt,  and 
to  besiege  Shiracouch  in  Pelusium,  before  Noureddin 
was  able  to  succour  his  lieutenant.  Afler  a  long  and 
gallant  defence,  the  Turkish  general  was  compelled  to 
capitulate:  but  Noureddin  meanwhile  had  made  a 
formidable  diversion  by  pouring  his  troops  into  the 
territory  of  Antioch;  and  Almeric,  thus  prevented 
from  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  returned  by 
rapid  marches  to  the  defence  of  the  Latin  state.  At 
his  approach,  Noureddin  made  an  artful  demonstration 
of  retiring:  but  bis  retreat  was  only  the  prelude  to  a 
sudden  attack  upon  the  exulting  and  negligent  forces 
of  Almeric;  and  the  Christians,  before  they  could  re- 
cover from  their  surprise,  were  routed  near  Artesia 
with  immense  loss.  [a.  d.  1163.]  Afler  this  ominous 
event,  the  severest  defeat  in  the  opeti  &%\d  nVkVc^i  \}^^ 
CbrmtiMa  forces  in  Palestine  had  BuaUm^dL  inii^^iius^ 
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conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Noureddin  was  at  leisure  to 
resume  his  designs  upon  Egypt;  and  the  veteran 
Shiracouch  was  ordered  to  lead  a  second  and  more 
numerous  army  into  that  country.  But  Almeric, 
^tiInullUed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  had  made  such 
vigorous  efforts  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Artesia,  that 
lu>  again  appeared  on  the  Egyptian  frontiers  with  a 
chascn  body  of  the  Christian  chivalry,  before  Shira- 
couch  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Turk- 
is-h  army  was  exhausted  b}  a  calamitous  march  across 
the  desert;  the  Christian  knights  were  fresh  and 
vigorous^  and  their  valour  and  energy,  though  feebly 
supported  by  their  Eg^-ptian  allies,  triumphed  over 
the  superior  military  skill  of  Shiracouch.  After  a 
ram[Miign  in  which  the  ability  of  the  Turkish  general 
was  adminibly  displayed,  he  was  a  second  time 
obli;:ed  to  conclude  a  capitulation  with  Almeric  and 
the  Vizir  Sliawer,  by  which  he  engaged  to  evacuate 
Kjrypt;  [A.  D.  1167;]  and  both  the  Christian  hud 
Turkish  armies  returned  to  their  own  states.* 

l*hc  cupidity  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was,  how- 
ivfT,  afler  ho  successful  an  ex[)edition, more  than  ever 
altr:i<;te<l  bv  the  wealth  and  defenceless  condition  of 
K:;v[»t;  and  obtaining,  through  a  family  alliance 
%iliich  he  had  at  this  epoch  concluded  with  the  (ireok 
emix'ror,  Manuel  Comnenus,  the  promised  aid  of  the 
Byzantine  navy,  he  rt^solved  to  attempt  the  total  huI>- 


*  nm.  Tyr. p.  5U>-1>74.     Dv  Ciu\guc«, \\\».  iu\. 
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jugation  of  the  country  which  he  had  protected  from 
the  Turks.  A  pretence  for  this  aggression  was  found 
or  framed  on  the  report  of  a  secret  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Vizir  Shawer  and  Noureddin ;  and  Almeric, 
drawing  together  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best 
appointed  armies  which 'had  ever  been  assembled 
under  the  Christian  banners  in  Palestine,  suddenly 
crossed  the  Egyptian  frontiers,  attacked  Pelusium, 
sacked  that  city  with  horrible  cruelty,  and  from 
thence  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cairo.  But  his  per- 
fidy and  the  ferocious  conduct  of  his  followers  rouied 
the  unwarlike  Egyptians  to  desperation;  and  while 
the  people  of  Cairo  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence^ 
and  implored  the  distant  aid  of  their  ancient  Tuiidah 
enemies  for  their  deliverance,  the  Vizir  Shawer  baited 
the  avarice  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  by  the  fp£t  fd^M 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  promifliKfica 
nine  times  that  amount  as  the  price  of  peace.  STbs 
greedy  Almeric  suffered  himself  to  be  amused  'hy 
these  negotiations,  until  Shiracouch  with  a  large  army 
appeared  on  tlie  frontiers,  and  the  crafty  vizir,  then 
throwing  off  the  mask,  joined  the  Turks  with  his 
troops,  and  recommenced  hostilities.  The  Christian 
army  was  now  unable  to  cope  with  the  united  forces 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Moslems ;  the  Greek  em- 
peror had  failed  in  rendering  the  promised  co-opera- 
tion of  his  navy ;  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem  closed 
his  iniquitous  scheme  of  conquest  by  a  disgraceful  re- 
treat  into  Palestine.    Bwt  W\e  "Ei^^ViLOTL  N^aGix^Ksssa&^ 
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diately  fell  a  victim  to  hia  own  tortuous  policy.  For, 
now  jpnious  of  the  influence  whirli  the  victorious 
Turk  had  nrqnirecl  over  the  feehle  mind  of  the  Klinlif* 
he  conspired  npainst  the  life  of  so  dangerous  a  rival; 
mid  Shirncoucli,  anticipnting  hiii  trenchcry,  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  and  himself  to  be 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  vizir*. 


•H'i]].TyT.p.974.»W>. 
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The  new  ruler  of  Egypt  survived  his  elevaticm  mly 
two  months ;  and  his  death  prepared  the  rise  of  his 
ncphewy  the  famous  Sallah-u-deen  or  Saladin.  This 
scourge  of  the  Christian  fortunes  in  Palestine  had 
attended  his  uncle  in  all  his  expeditions  into  E^gypt; 
and  in  the  second  of  those  campaigns  had  particularly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  skilful  and  resolute,  though 
unsuccessful,  defence  of  Alexandria.  But  the  politi- 
cal genius  and  ambition  of  the  young  Curdish  chief- 
tain had  remained  concealed  from  the  world,  and,  per- 
haps, from  himself,  in  the  pursuit  of  licentious  plea- 
sures; and,  on  the  death  of  Shiracouch,  when  the 
haughty  pretensions  of  elder  leaders  to  the  vizirship 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  feeble  Khalif  of  Egypt, 
the  apparent  weakness  of  Saladin  induced  that  sove* 
reign  to  nominate  him  to  the  vacant  dignity.  If  the 
disgust  and  disaffection  of  the  disappointed  emirs  at 
first  rendered  Saladin  the  powerless  servant  of  the 
khalif,  his  skilful  use  of  the  royol  treasures  soon  pur- 
chased for  him  the  return,  and  won  the  affections  of 
his  former  rivals ;  and  the  new  vizir,  from  the  minis- 
ter, easily  became  the  master  of  the  khalif,  and  the 
real  lord  of  Egypt.  A  single  bold  measure,  favoured 
by  the  mortal  illness  of  the  Khalif  Adhed,  was  now . 
sufficient  to  complete  the  Turkish  conquest  of  that 
country.  One  of  the  followers  of  Saladin,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  principal  pulpit  of  Cairo,  substituted 
the  name  of  the  KhaWf  o{  B^^divd  for  that  of  the 
fEgyptifin  sovereign  in  t\i^  ipu\>Y\G  \jt^^^\%^  ^  'Ccia  \x\«. 
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ommflnder  of  the  faithful ;  the  people,  from  indiffcr- 
tice  or  fear,  silently  acquiesced  in  the  change ;  anc? 
he  green  emblems  of  the  sect  of  Ali  were  everywhere 
ll?«|>laced  by  the  bhick  ensigns  of  the  Abassidan  tenets, 
riie  natural  death  of  Adhed,  who  expired  in  ignorance 
«r  the  event,  in  a  few  days  completed  this  great  politi- 
ul  and  religious  revolution,  by  which  the  Fatimitc 
lynasty  of  ilgvpt  was  extinguished,  and  that  country, 
ifter  a  schism  of  two  centuries,  was  restored  to  the 
orthodox  communion  of  Islamism.  The  Abassidan 
vhalif  of  Bagdad,  whose  dignity  as  the  spiritual  chief 
if  that  faith  was  still  revered,  and  whose  nominal 
uiKtions  of  temporal  sovereignty  were  dictated  by  his 
rurki.^h  masters,  was  made  to  sanctify  the  usurpation 
>r  Snladin,  as  the  vizir  of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus  in 
Kirypt ;  and,  as  long  as  Noureddin  lived,  the  youthful 
•ufiqueror  was  overawed  by  his  power,  and,  though 
lot  without  some  symptoms  of  impatience,  affected  a 
liitooutf  submission  to  his  will.  But,  when  the  death 
.f  the  Hiiltan*  n^'lease*!  him  from  the  necessity  of  fur- 


*  1  hi*  clurar;c«'r  of  Nnureillin  is  among  the  bri^btcflt  in  Moham- 
l^ii  history ;  for  {i  >]itical  ability  and  valour  were  tbe  IcaBt  of  bis 
;•  :i»  •|ii.ii!tic!«.  A  MusMihiian  writer  declami  tbat  tbc  catalogue 
•1*  ilia  virui**  w«»ul(l  till  a  volume;  and  amon;;  tbcsc,  bi<*  justice,  clc- 
li-tivy,  a  1. 1  f»i'»ty  fxcort'd  a  Mill  citron^r  t4*Mtimnny  even  from  hia 
'un«tiaij  f  li  •>.  w!i<i  bud  ^uffii-ii-nt  rea/fon  t »  fear  and  dt'toitt  ho  }N)Wt*rful 
ind  «J«  .i.JIy  an  enemy.  TLu*»  William  of  Tyn»,  after  numlH^rinj;  him 
im  »oir  tK*»  bitu-reflt  p^^riciutors  of  th<*  ('briitian  nnme  and  faitb.addii, 
printtji*  Uiuun  juttuM^  t*t/'r,  pmviitHt^  ft  jtrcuNWum  i|rHtU  »uw  tta* 
litiom^s  rr/ij^H^M.  ^.YevertiiLieat  he  was  a  )u«l,  ctatV^,  »ni\  Vw-tfc*- 
r^yvMcr,  MitJ  rvligiouM  according  to  the  trmdmona  ol  \i\%  T%ctii>^     K 
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ther  dissimulation,  Saladin  threw  off  the  mask;  gr» 
dually  extended  his  influence  and  dominion  over  Syria 
and  parts  of  Arabia  and  Armenia ;  and  deposing  the 
young  and  helpless  sons  of  Noureddin,  finally  united 
the  Mussulman  states  from  the  Nile  to  the  llgris 
under  his  single  empire.*    [a.  d.  1173.] 

By  every  motive  of  religion  and  policy,  the  new 
and  puissant  lord  of  Syria  and  Egypt  was  urged  to 
attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  detested  enemies  of  hn 
faith  from  the  intervening  territory  of  Palestine ;  but 
he  was  long  obliged  to  suspend  his  ultimate  designs 
against  the  Christians,  by  the  more  immediate  neces- 
sity of  consolidating  his  dominion  over  his  Mussulman 
opponents.  Meanwhile,  the  Latin  kingdom,  through 
its  intestine  disorders,  was  fast  falling  into  a  state  of 
weakness,  which  promised  to  deliver  it  an  easy  prey 
to  so  vigorous  an  assailant.  On  the  death  of  Almeru^ 
which  shortly  followed  that  of  Noureddin,  the  crown 


trait  of  the  frugal  and  rigid  integrity  witb  whicb  he  abstained  flrffi 
applying  the  public  treasures  to  his  domestic  uses,  has  often  been 
repeated  from  the  pages  of  D'Herbelot.  To  some  expensive  request 
from  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives,  this  absolute  lord  of  the  gorgeous 
£a8t  would  only  reply,  **  Alas  I  I  fear  Gt)d,  and  am  no  nM»e  tkn 
the  treasurer  of  his  people.  Their- wealth  I  cannot  appropriaie ;  bit 
throe  shops  in  the  city  of  Hems  are  yet  my  own,  and  those  jo«  my 
take,  for  those  alone  can  I  give.'^  BibliotKbgue  Chrieniait^  Art. 
Noureddin. 

♦  Will.  Tyr.  p.  980-^95.     Bih.  Orient,  Art.  Scdahed^n.    Ahs 
Boliadin,  TUa  Salodint,  (Se\iTdtAii«,')  ^.  1-10.    Abulfeda,  (iii  E^ 
eerpt  Soholtens,)  p.  1-1^.    I>^  Qt\ji^«i^  V&i.  ioSl.  V^^^^^^V 
21h) 
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if  Jerusalem  devolved  on  hi^  son,  Baldwin  IV. ;  but 
Lhia  prince  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  felt  himself 
•o  unequal  to  the  toils  of  government,  that  he  com- 
mitted  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  to  his  sister 
Sybilla  and  her  second  husband  Guy  de  Lusignan. 
[a.  d.  11 73 J  a  French  knight,*  to  whom  she  had 
^ven  her  hand  after  the  death  of  lier  first  lord,  a 
Count  of  Montferrat.  But  Lusignan  was  destitute 
both  of  talent  and  courage ;  his  despicable  character 
and  unmerited  elevation  provoked  the  scorn  and  in- 
Milted  the  pride  of  the  barons  of  Palestine ;  their  dis- 
affection was  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Raymond 
11^  Count  of  Tripoli,  a  man  himself  capable  of  every 
perfidy;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  distracted  by 
tbe  selfish  conflict  of  factions.  To  terminate  their 
ilruggle,  the  royal  leper  was  at  length  compelled  to 
nuike  A  new  settlement  of  his  realm,  by  which,  abdi* 
eating  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  infant  nephew,  Bald- 
win v.,  the  son  of  Sybilla  by  her  first  husband,  he 
»inmitted  the  person  of  his  young  successor  to  the 


*  LoffipiaD  wx<>  a  nativo,  or  at  least  a  aubjecty  of  the  French  do- 

uf  ll'-nry  II.  of  Kn^lnnd,  who  banishefi  him  for  the  treachcroua 

■ardrr  oT  the  VatI  of  Sali^bu^)',  on  which  he  cssumcd  the  croaa,  the 

Q0«al  raM*iiroc  of  mnlcfactora,  and  came  to  8eek  hia  fortune  in  Pkl«* 

tiae.     So  cootemptible  wm  the  estiuiation  in  which  he  was  held  eTeii 

by  hia  own  kindred,  that  wlien  hL«  brother  heard  of  hia  aubaequenl 

iitvatioa  to  tbe    throne    of  Jerusalein,   be   ironicmllj   ezoUimed, 

**Bmnijf  snee  Ibe  banma  of  i^aleatine  have  mude  kim  %Vv^%^^^ 

■mM  Aar»  made  me  «  god  it  tbej  had  knoviL  m«?^    ¥L<(stt&Ka^ 
314. 
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protection  of  his  relative,  Joscelyn  de  Courtenay,  titu- 
lar Count  of  Edessa,*  the  custody  of  tlie  fortresses  <^ 
Palestine  to  the  two  mifitary  orders,  and  the  general 
regency  of  the  kingdom  to  the  treacherous  Count  of 
Trijioli.  Baldwin  IV.  survived  this  dispontion  oolf 
three  years ;  his  own  decease  was  quickly  follo«n(lhr 
the  suspicious  death  of  his  nephew ;  and  SyliOliijiyl 
ported  by  the  patriarch  and  the  grond-r 
Templars,  who  hated  Raymond  of  Tripoli,-,* 


*  Tbig  Joscelyn  de  Conrtenay  was  the  grandson  of  die  ham,  tai 
the  U«t  of  the  throe  counts  of  Edessa,  who  bore  the  bwdc  nase. 
After  the  loss  of  the  Edessene  territory,  and  the  muriage  of  lua 
sister  with  AlmcHc,  the  rojsl  favour  had  invented  him  with  ezteii> 
sire  Seb  na  (he  kingdom  oE  PB^c&tine',  Wt,  leaving  no  son,  the  ouit 
Udo  of  the  Aaifttio  brooA  ot  tVe  Cts»rrtKtt*.i»\«cw<i* 
dmtb.     Itignagtt  (f  Ovtrtrnxr,  o.  x^ 
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the  juiot  coronation  of  her  vorthlen  husband  and 
beracir  as  king  and  queen  of  Jerusalem.  The  proud 
and  contemptuous  refusal  of  many  of  the  barons  to 
acknowledge  Lusignan  for  their  sovereign  produced  a 
civil  war,  in  which  the  Count  of  Tripoli,  under  pre- 
tence of  supporting  the  rival  clums  of  Isabella,  sister 
of  Sybilta,  to  a  share  in  the  succession,  allied  himself 
with  Saladin;  wid  these  disorders  were  scarcely  ap- 
peased by  the  address  of  Sybilla  and  the  submission 
of  moat  of  the  insurgent  nobles,  when  the  fatal  tern- 
|M.>Ht  of  MtUBulmau  war  burst  upon  the  disunited  and 
devoted  state.* 

■  Will.  Tyr.  p.  995,  ad  Jin.  Pbgon,  (coDtiDoitor  of  William  of 
Tm,  ia  MtrteoDe,  Vri  Uripiorum  CoU.  vol.  t.,)  p.  583-590. 
Bananlu  Theaumrim,  {apnd  Mantori  Scrip-  Ber.  Jlal.  vol.  vii.,) 
c  140-147. 
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-  S  long  as  Saladia  waa  cxxufM 
ill  establUbing  his  authori^ 
over  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  peace 
of  tbe  Latin  kingdom  had  not 
been  much  disturbed  by  tbe 
incursions  of  the  infidels ;  and 
eome  \w&e&\&Y<i«  \i<aeit.llltie8  had 
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But  just  at  the  crisis  wheu  the  Turkish  conqueror  was 
prepared  to  attempt  the  work  of  destruction  which  he 
iiad  probably  long  meditated,  the  Christians  themselves 
Mrere  the  first  to  disturb  the  hollow  pacification,  which 
might  alone  have  deferred  the  hour  of  their  ruin ;  and 
&  just  oocadon  of  war  was  afforded  by  the  aggressions 
jf  a  predatory  baron,  Reginald  de  Chatillon,*  [a.  d. 
1 180,]  who  surprised  a  frontier  castle  belon^ng  to  the 
Musduhnana  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
interoapted  and  plundered  their  caravans  between 
fclg}'pt  and  Meocai  and  insolently  defied  the  vengeance 
jf  the  sultan.  Saladin  demanded  redress  of  the 
King  of  Jerusalem  fur  these  outrageous  violations  of 
the  existing  peace ;  but  the  government  of  Lusignau 
was  either  too  feeble  or  too  corrupt  to  punish  the  law- 
less marauder;  and,  on  a  refusal  of  justice,  Saladin 
invadi*d  Palestine  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand 
Turuoniau  horse  and  foot.     The  siege  of  the  castle  of 


*  Tb«.*  biMtnry  of  tLU  luun  coDHtituUfs  lo  itdolf  a  romance;  and  its 
!•  uiU  wouM  hv  conHiJorcd  incre<liMo  if  nurratcti  L}*  any  mtKlim 
Willi  r  "f  fiction,  lit*  was  of  obs^'ure  birtb,  and  a  native  of  C'batil- 
Uio-i*ur-Iiidns  and,  following  Iajmm  tbc  Yuun<^  into  Asia,  was  at- 
e*Lbcd  tu  tbo  trtNip  of  l(a}-ujond  of  TuiL'ticrH,  Princu  of  Attti«K:b. 
Uu  the  >!iatb  ff  lUynioiid,  be  wn^*  M-lo'tcd  b}'  bis  widow,  Conhtiinei*, 
an  h*  r  hu.«liahil,  and  tbu{«  Uranu'  rriucc  of  Antimdi.  Tbis  cboioe  tilU-d 
the  WeHtcni  l«ninH  witb  diHpi.<«t,  and,  a.^  bi^  after  conduct  sbowcd,  did 
DO  cTirdit  tii  tbc  diHcriiui nation  of  tbo  lady.  On  tbe  death  of  Con- 
sUDcc,  be  luarrii-d  tbc  wiilow  of  llunipbrcy  of  Touron,  I«ord  of  Ca- 
ne; and,  p<(fSSi-»8in(r  no  (|uality  of  a  knight  but  ^n«oika\  ^Q>\rx^^V^ 
became  io  thMt  cmjacity  something  liku  a  UcvnM&  Xna^k^xX.  ^\\'a  VaX% 
0  tMBbore.     See  Mivhuud.  i.  403. 
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Tiberias  wns  the  6rst  signal  operation  of  the  Mussul- 
man host;  and,  for  the  relief  of  so  important  a  fort- 
ress, the  whole  strength  of  the  Christian  states  was 
hastily  collected.  But,  including  the  array  of  tlie 
military  orders,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  could  now  as- 
semble under  his  standard  no  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred knights  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  and  the  dis- 
proportion of  his  numerical  force  was  aggravated  by 
his  own  incapacity  and  cowardice,  as  well  as  by  the 
discord  and  treason*  which  prevailed  in  his  camp. 

*  B;  some  of  the  Latin  writers,  the  deatrnction  of  Uie  Chiiftut 
arm/  i«  uoribed  to  the  treason  of  the  Connt  of  Tripoli,  the  entaj 
both  of  Lungiun  and  ot  t\kft  QiTui&-%s>^Ki  (A  'C&%  '^mm^.  Mr. 
Mills  (Mitt,  of  the  CrvMxdtM,  tA.  \.  -ofM  ^  wmwSnK*  "ii«.  "s 
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On  the  plain  of  Tiberias  the  hostile  armies  drew  out 
for  ft  conflict^  of  which  the  event  was  to  decide  the  fate 
o!  the  Christian  kin^xdoin.  Few  intelligible  particulars 
are  n'lated  of  tlie  Kuiguinary  battle  which  followed ; 
[a. D.  1187;]  but  those  few  attest  the  superior  skill  of 
Sttladin,  wlio,  in  the  first  dav's  encounter,  drove  his 
op|Hjnenti3  into  a  situation  destitute  of  water;  by  set- 
tiog  fire  during  the  night  to  some  neighbouring  w<x)ds, 
ineraawd  their  intolcnible  suilerings  i'roui  the  drought 
and  beat  of  a  Syrian  sinnmer s  night ;  and  on  the 
fcUowing  morning  overwhelmed  and  massaci*ed  their 
exhausted  and  fainting  ho^4t.  Not  only  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  cavaliiTs  and  soldiery  exterminating, 
lait  all  the  principal  Icatlers  of  the  Cliristian  host  were 
the  virtlms  or  j»riy.rs  of  this  fatal  field  :  the  grand- 
ni.i^tiT  of  the  llnspitallers  was  mortally  wounded  and 
il:»*d  in  his  tlii'lit  ;  and  the  eliief  of  the  rival  order 
nf  th«*  Temple,  tngi'tlier  with  the  Manjuis  of  Mont- 
ft-rrat,  Kt-ginald  of  Cliatillon,  the  worthless  Lusignan 
hiin?<-lf.  and  manv  of  liis  imbles  and  knights,  Ixrame 
the  raj.livr.-.  of  Saliulin.  'fhe  scene  wliieh  ensueci  is 
t<«i  rhar:i<-t>ri«tii*   nf  mainirrs   to  Im*  omitted   in   this 


'  f  IIjI|  !i  (*  .-.'■  -!..i!,  V.  }i-i-  •  lii<iiii<  !•■  i^  i--iir:iiniMl  in  tiu>  tifih  vuliiuie 
■  i  M^rTiTiU'  .  :iii  1  uh  •  w  I'  ill  l*;il' -liii"  :il  tin'  tiim'  i»f  tlji*  battle  <»f 
T'-ni-.  .t-  .1  *.:?.-•'..!■!  i\  r- liit.tti-ii  nf  fill-  rli;ir;:r.  I5ut  tilt*  ('arlivr 
Aiiiaiirt:  I'f  ll.>  r  iiTi*  "i  'ii!)  ili  MJili  Sala'liii  (  IhTiiftpluM  TbtfHaur. 
V  14m-  ii  uii  i.-;ii*'  i ;  ::U'\  hi-  -.K-iiliri*  of  thi*  ri\mV\«L\\  ^)i>>&aM  \a 
y\Tty  •  r  ptr-'OuI  /...••,/..;,  fjj.ir  nrca^itin,  U  >\\tv\\  ^u&cwviV  Vomx- 
lABt  tittr  won:  laftn  u  *•  ?r.  m  \i\*i  Mih»i-(^\U'Ul  coudud. 
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place.  When  the  trembling  Lusignan^  and  Chatilkxi, 
the  guilty  provoker  of  the  war,  were  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  the  conqueror,  Saladin  generously  reaasmed 
the  craven  king  of  his  safety  by  the  proffer  of  a  cup 
of  iced  water,  the  Eastern  pledge  of  hospitality.  Lu- 
signan  wished  to  pass  the  cup  to  Chatillon ;  but  the 
sultan  sternly  declared  that  the  impious  maraudeii 
who  had  so  often  insulted  the  prophet  of  Islam,  must 
now  either  acknowledge  his  law,  or  die  the  death 
which  his  crimes  had  merited.  With  more  virtue 
than  his  life  had  promised,  Chatillon  spurned  the  ccm- 
dition  of  apostasy ;  and  a  blow  from  the  cimeter  of 
the  ferocious  sultan  himself,  was  the  immediate  signal 
for  his  murder.  With  less  excusable  cruelty,  while 
he  spared  his  other  noble  prisoners,  Saladin,  in  his  fa- 
natical hatred  of  the  religious  orders,  or  his  dread  of 
their  prowess,  offered  the  same  alternative  of  apostasy 
or  death  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Temple 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  To  a  man,  these  de- 
voted champions  of  the  cross,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  number,  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  faith;  and 
the  victory  of  the  Moslems  was  stained  by  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  the  whole  body.* 

The  disastrous   effects  of  the   battle   of  Tiberias 
were  immediately  felt  throughout  the  Latin  kingdom: 

« 

*  Bemardus  Thesaur.  c.  147-151.  Contin.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  59O-600. 
Jacobus  a  Yitriaco,  HuL  HierosoL  p.  1117,  1118,  (in  Gestis  Dei  per 
JFrancot.)  Hoveden,  p.  636-637.  jyHerbelot,  Art  Saiaheddui, 
(yol  ill  p.  176, 177,  &c.)    Bobadin,  p.  40-68.    Abulfeda,  p.  32. 
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dbi  iH  the  principal  fortresses  hod  been  drained  of 
-the!/  garrisons  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army;  and 
Tiberias  itself,  Cicsarea,  Aero,  Jaffa,  and  Beritus, 
rapidly  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  conqueror.  Tyre 
was  alone  preserved  through  the  heroic  efforts  to 
which  the  citizens  were  inspired  by  the  firmness  of  a 
young  cai^alier,  son  to  the  captive  Marquis  of  Mont- 
lerraL  But  Sahidin  would  not  suffer  any  secondary 
object  to  arrest  his  great  design  upon  the  Christian 
capital ;  and  turning  aside  from  the  walls  of  Tyre,  he 
inarched  to  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City.  Jerusalem 
was  already  crowded  with  fugitives  from  every 
quarter  of  PalcHtino;  but  the  number  of  warriors 
within  its  gates  was  small,  and  their  commander  was 
a  timid  iioman.  Queen  Sybilla,  herself  distracted 
with  sorrow  and  apprehension,  was  more  solicitious 
lor  her  own  safety  and  that  of  her  captive  consort 
than  for  the  public  defence;  and  dismay  and  discord 
reipned  within  the  place.  The  first  summons  of 
Saladin  for  its  surrender  was,  indeed,  rejected;  but 
when  the  siege  was  formed,  the  resistance  was 
f«H»liIc  or  ineffectual ;  and  in  fourteen  days,  the 
Turks,  desfHte  of  the  sallies  and  efforts  of  the  gar- 
ri?«un«  had  advanced  their  works  and  engines  to  the 
foot  of  the  rampart,  and  undermined  the  walls.  A 
desire  to  capitulate  was  then  expressed ;  but  Saladin, 
in  his  fury  at  the  refusal  to  accept  his  proffered 
terms,  had  sworn  to  execute  a  dreadful  vengeance 
Upon  the  Christians  for  the  MoeU'm  blood  n«V\\kN\  VV\v[\i 
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ancestors  had  shed  at  the  capture  of  the  dtjrmtift 
first  Crusade.  He  now,  therefore,  received  the  ^lo* 
posal  of  a  capitulation  with  bitter  contempt ;  and  he 
only  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  mercy,  when  his 
burst  of  passion  was  spent,  and  the  suppliant  Chris- 
tians left  him  to  dictate  the  terms  of  surrender.  He 
then  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  promised  a  safe-conduct  for  the  queen,  her  nobles^ 
and  soldiery,  to  Tyre,  but  declared  that  the  remaining 
population  of  Jerusalem  should  become  slaves,  unless 
they  were  ransomed  at  the  rate  of  ten  crowns  of  gold 
for  each  man,  half  that  sum  for  each  woman,  and  a 
single  piece  for  every  child. 

.  As  soon  as  these  terms  had  been  accepted  by  the 
submission  of  the  vanquished,  Saladin  exhibited  traits 
of  a  generous  humanity  which  might  have  been  little 
anticipated  from  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  xe* 
cently  stained  the  victory  of  Tiberias ;  and  his  con- 
duct at  Jerusalem  well  merits  the  eulogy  of  an 
enemy,  that  he  was  in  nothmg  but  in  name  a  ba^ 
barian.  He  not  only  performed  his  promises  with  a 
religious  fidelity,  but  exceeded  their  fulfilment  by  a 
full  measure  of  benevolence.  When  the  weeping 
female  train  of  the  queen  issued  from  the  gates  of  Jt^ 
rusalem,  his  spirit  melted  even  unto  tears  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  misery:  he  advanced  to  meet  the 
mourners ;  attempted  to  console  the  princess  with  the 
courteous  sympathy  of  a  warrior  of  cbivalry ;  released 
the  husbands  and  children  of  all  her  train  without 
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;  and  even  dismissed  tbem  laden  with  pre- 
■enta.  Nor  did  his  generosity  end  here :  for  he  ao- 
oepted  A  price  very  much  beneath  the  stipulated  sum 
fbr  the  freedom  of  .the  Christian  poor;  and  even  libe- 
rated  so  many  of  his  other  captives  gratuitously,  that 
the  total  number  who  remained  in  bondage  did  not 
much  exceed  ten  thousand,  out  of  a  population  which 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
These  better  feelings  of  his  nature  achieved  a  more 
difficult  triumph  over  even  the  fanaticism  which  was 
usually  his  master  passion :  for  learning  the  humane 
attentions  which  the  knights  of  the  Hospital  bestowed 
upon  the  sick,  he  allowed  several  brethren  of  an 
order  which  he  detested  and  found  ever  in  arms 
against  him,  to  remain  in  the  city  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  pious  and  charitable 
offices.^ 

When  the  queen  and  her  train  had  been  safely  dis- 
missed, the  magnanimous  victor  made  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem  in  triumphant  and  splendid  procession. 
The  great  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  Christian 
church,  was  immediately  consecrated  anew  to  the 
worship  of  Islam,  after  its  pavement  and  walls  had 
been  washed  with  Damascene  rose-water ;  the  golden 


•  Bemadnt,  c.  151-167.     Cont.\rill.  Tyr.  p.  601-613.     IIoTedcn, 
p.  637-«t5.   D'Herbeiol,  ii^i  fiiprd.    BohMlin,  p.  68-75.   Abulfedis 
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cross  which  surmounted  the  dome  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre  was  taken  down,  and  for  two  days 
dragged  through  the  streets;  and  after  a  possession 
by  the  Cliristians  of  eighty-eight  j^ears,  Jerusalem  was 
again  defiled  by  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
votaries  of  Mohammed.  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Asca- 
lon,  Sidon,  quickly  followed  the  fate  of  the  capital; 
the  principality  of  Antioch  was  only  spared  on  the 
ignominious  condition  of  tribute  to  tlie  Sultan;  and 
of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
the  seaport  of  Tyre  was  almost  the  only  place  of  im- 
portance which  was  saved  frtmi  the  wreck  of  their 
fortunes.  But  to  that  city  all  the  Christian  garrisons 
which  capitulated  had  been  permitted  to  retire:  the 
whole  remaining  strength  of  the  Latin  chivalry  of 
Palestine  was  contained  within  its  walls :  and  when 
the  Turkish  army  a  second  time  appeared  before  the 
place,  it  was  again  so  bravely  defended  under  the 
guidance  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  that  the  conqaeror 
of  Jerusalem  was  compelled  to  retire  from  a  fruitless 
siege.  The  grateful  people  resolved  to  bestow  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city  upon  their  brave  leader ;  and 
when  Guy  of  Lusignan,  having  obtained  his  libe* 
ration,  attempted  to  enter  the  place,  they  refused  to 
admit  him  within  the  walls,  or  to  acknowledge 
further  allegiance  to  the  man  on  whose  incapacity 
and  cowardice  they  laid  the  ruin  of  the  Christian 
cause.  Lusignan,  indeed,  had  only  obtained  his  xe^ 
lease    by  a  solemn  lenundatiou  of  his  crown  tO' 
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Saladin;  and  the  sultao,  satisfied  with  this  vain  con- 
firmation to  the  title  of  conqiieat,  bad  returned  to 
CDJoy  bis  glory  at  Damascus;  when  be  was  roused 
from  a  brief  season  of  repose  hy  the  alarming  report 
that  tbe  nations  of  Europe,  burning  with  ardour  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  the  Christian  defeat,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  were  again  about  tc 
precipitate  theniHclveu  upon  the  shores  of  Palestine.* 

•Bcni>Hiis,c.  Hi7-177.    CoRRcshJ,  p- 811,  812.    H!u.BiemtoL 
(IK  GatU  Dfi,  &c.)  p.  1150-1109 
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THE  GERMANS  CNDERTAKB  THE  CRUSADE. 

HE  newB  of  the  fall   of  Jeru* 

Balcni   had   filled  all   Weateni 

Christendom   with    horror  and 

grief.      By    the    superstitious 

piety  of  the  nge,  the  apathetic 

indifference    which    had    pe^ 

[  mitted  the  hallowed  scenes  of 

I  human  redemption  again  to  be 

profaned  with  the  triumph  of 

the  enemies  of  God,  was  deeply 

felt  as  an  offence,  which  merited 

id  would  provoke  the  wiathful  jud^eutn  of  Heaven. 
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Bot  after  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence,  the  gene- 
ral consteraatioa  and  despair  were  at  once  succeeded 
by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  equally  congenial  to  the 
fanatical  and  martial  state  of  society.  All  the  prin- 
cipal sovereigns  of  Eurojie,'*'— except  those  of  Spain, 
who  found  sufficient  exercise  for  their  zeal  against  the 
Mussuhnan  }K)wer  in  that  peninsula — immediately 
vowed  to  lead  their  national  forces  to  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem :  but  even  their  earnest  preparations  were 
too  tardy  for  the  popular  impatience;  and  myriads  of 
their  subjects,  thronging  from  every  country  to  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  took  shipping  at  their 
private  cliurgc,  and  hastened  to  the  shores  of  Pales- 
tine. The  chief  means  of  transport,  were,  as  usual, 
supplied  by  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy;  but 
numerous  bands  of  pilgrims,  embsirking  from  the  ports 


*  Ifrnrj  II.  of  England  and  Philippe-Aagu.«t€  of  France  met  and 
irceireil  th«-  (*mM  t'^gctlicr  near  GiHore;  and  the  Knglinb  king  ap- 
pears Co  have  Urn  earneHt  in  bis  intention  of  undertaking  the 
rra«d^,  until  prwntcd  by  tbv  wcond  reWllinn  of  hia  anna.  At  a 
'CT*-Ai  r«Mjiii-:l  whirh  he  Bi*«riubled  at  (tidington,  in  Northamptonnbire, 
it  wx"  niTTi**!  tli:it  u  t' n*h  of  all  n*nt'«  and  niovnblfa  ahould  Im?  Ievte<l 
fr'tn  the  rlcr^'v  and  liity  of  the  roahn  f<>r  the  acrvice  of  the  expe- 
dition; and  by  this  niv.-m^  the  kin^  obtained  M*ventj  thousand 
{ffiuud'*  from  hi!*  t'hii^ti.in  Hiibjcrta;  while  be  ext4>rtcd  the  enomious 
futn.  fi<r  (bi»M>  days  of  s-ixiy  thou<*and  ni^re  fmm  the  Jewa  in  bis 
dominion!*,  at  the  rate  of  a  fourth  of  all  their  poaiic««ionH.  Ger>'aac, 
p.  1&:^J.  lloreden,  p.  t]44.  Thin  tax  of  one-teiith»  under  the  naiM 
of  the  Sala<lin  tithe,  waa  iupuied  by  general  conaent  throughout 
Europe;  and  though  originally  propom^l  to  1a»t  only  for  one  year, 
WW  perpetuBted,  by  the  cupidity  of  the  I^pal  See,  into  a  claim  upoD 
tbt  iMik  of  all  ecclematieid  beuefiota. 
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d  the  Baltic^  the  North  Seas,  and  the  Britii2i  Oubh 
nel,  from  thence  accomplished  the  whole  maritiaie 
passage  to  the  Asiatic  coast.^ 

By  the  arrival  at  Tyre,  in  quick  succession^  of  all 
these  crusaders,  led  by  many  noblemen  and  prelates 
of  distinction,  the  imbecile  king  of  Jerusalem  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army;  and 
when  he  was  encouraged  or  impelled  by  the  renovated 
strength  and  ardent  zeal  of  his  followers  to  advance 
from  Tyre  and  lay  siege  to  Acre,  the  numbers  of  the 
Christian  host  before  the  walls  of  that  important  city 
rapidly  swelled  to  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
[a.  d.  1189.]  The  danger  of  a  fortress  which,  by  its 
position  between  the  sea  and  the  great  central  valley 
of  Palestine,  may  be  regarded  as  the  maritime  key  of 
the  whole  country,  roused  Saladin  from  his  inaction ; 
a))d  while  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  and  the 
valour  of  a  numerous  Mussulman  garrison,  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  crusaders,  the  Sultan  himself,  arriv- 
ing in  the  adjacent  plain  at  the  head  of  a  mighty 
host,  enveloped  their  beleaguers,  and  harassed  them 
with  perpetual  though  desultory  assaults.  The  Chris- 
tians, in  their  turn,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
standing  on  the  defensive;  their  camp  was  diligently 
fortified;  and  such  was  the  strength  and  complete- 
ness of  the  works  with  which  they  surrounded  it,  that 


^jBeraardos  Tliesaiir.  0.1*17,1*1%.    'BeiiediAtiiii  Abbas  P^tzober- 
genas,  p.  496, 496.     Hovedcii,  ^.  ^^^-^^ .   Hui.  B.V«wnA.^A>:\^, 
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in  the  hjrperbolical  language  of  the  East,  the  Mussul* 
mans  declared  not  even  a  bird  could  penetrate  the 
lines.  By  sea  the  contest  was  maintained  with  equal 
obstinacy;  lor  the  nayal  forces  of  the  combatants 
were  so  nicely  balanced,  that,  by  each  successive  rein- 
fcroement,  either  party  was  enabled  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison of  Acre,  or  to  refresh  the  wants  of  the  besiegers. 
The  latter,  indeed,  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  famine, 
disease,  and  the  incessant  vicissitudes  of  combat,  that 
above  three  hundred  thousand  crusaders  are  com- 
puted  to  have  perished  before  the  walls  and  in  the 
plain  of  Acre ;  and  the  losses  of  the  Mussulmans  from 
the  same  causes  were  probably  inferior  only  in  de- 
gree. But,  on  both  sides,  this  frightful  consumption 
of  human  life  was  continually  fed  by  new  arrivals; 
and  during  nearly  two  years  the  strength  of  Chrbten- 
dom  and  Islam  was  concentrated  and  exhausted  in  an 
indecisive  conflict  before  the  single  city  of  Acre.'*' 

Meanwhile,  the  great  monarchs  of  the  West  were 
gathering  their  national  powers  for  the  third  Crusade. 
Foremost  in  preparation,  as  in  dignity  among  them, 
was  the  Kiiiperor  Frcnh^ric  Barbarossa,  in  whom  age 
bail  no  i)ower  eitlier  to  quench  tlie  thirst  of  glory  or 
to  chill  the  iire  of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  the  chival- 
roos  devotion  of  Frederic  was  regulated  by  those  pru- 
dential qualities  of  a  great  commander,  which  had  been 


•  Btrnaniiis  ThaMur,   c.  179.     fliit.   llierotol.  v*  WIVNXVU 
JhUdiD,  (in  vifa  Saiadin),  p.  180.     WbmmI,  mU  v^fra^^.  ^£CV . 
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Fredtrit  BarbaTOna. 


matured  in  forty  years  of  warfare ;  and  while  h« 
boldly  resolved  to  take  the  same  route  through  tl(e_ 
East  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been 
found  BO  disastrous  to  former  hosts  of  crusaders,  his 
provident  and  skilful  arrangements  showed  how  atten- 
tively  he  had  studied  l\ie  Uemcnsiwis Vawma  «&.  >&«ste 
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ilure.  No  individual  wu  permitted  to  join  in  the 
icred  enterprise  who  was  unable  to  furnish  the  means 
'  his  own  support  for  a  whole  year ;  and  the  march 
om  the  confines  of  Germany  to  the  shores  of  the 
ellespont  was  conducted  with  the  strictest  regularity 
id  (liiH'ipline.  The  numbers  and  composition  of  the 
wt  were  worthy  of  the  imperial  name  and  power, 
esides  liis  own  son,  the  Duke  of  Swabia,  Frederic 
as  attended  by  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Moravia, 
i  above  sixty  other  princes  and  great  lords  of  the 
npire,  and  by  fifteen  thousand  knights,  the  flower  of 
le  Teutonic  chivalry.  Their  monntod  attendants 
relied  the  total  array  of  cavalry  to  sixty  thousand; 
id  the  infantry,  exclusive  of  unarmed  pilgrims,  num- 
>red  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Throughout  their 
issage  over  the  Greek  dominions,  the  German  host 
icouiitered  a  repetition  of  precisely  the  same  course 
'  tre.-^clierous  hostility,  under  the  hollow  semblance 
*  amity,  which  the  Pyzantine  court  and  people  had 
irsiu*<l  in  the  pn^vious  Crusades ;  but  the  vengeance 
his  tnj<»|w  was  generally  restrained  by  the  mag- 
minioiis  or  pnidriit  forU^arance  of  Frederic ;  and 
louirli  he  resrntiHl  the  perfuly  of  the  reigning  Einpe- 
•r  of  tli«»  East,  Isaac  Angelus,  by  refusing  to  visit 
>n.«tanfinoplo  as  a  guest,  he  i)eaceably  tnuis|X)rted 
•4  fomiidaljl^'  host  ac'ross  the  Hellespont.  The  sul> 
qnent  passaL't*  through  Asia  Mincir  was  a  yet  severer 
ial  of  Kre<lerii.''s  patience  and  ability ;  but  his  genius 
imiounted  every  olistacle  of  climate  and  warfare^ 
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and  the  inarch  of  the  imperial  army  was  eflfected  wik 
far  superior  order,  success,  and  reputation,  to  that  of. 
any  preceding  host  of  crusaders.  The  suflkrings  of  n 
route  through  burning  and  waterless  deserts  admitted, 
indeed,  of  little  mitigation ;  and  thousands  of  the  Ger 
mans  sank  under  fatigue,  agonizing  thirst,  and  the  per 
petual  assaults  of  the  Turcoman  hordes,  which  hung 
upon  their  flanks  and  rear.  But  the  firmness  of  the 
Teutonic  array  repulsed  every  attack,  and  prevented 
any  general  disaster ;  and  Frederic  not  only  defeated 
the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  stormed  his  capital  and 
compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Having  thus  over- 
borne all  opposition,  the  aged  hero  pursued  his  way 
in  unmolested  and  triumphant  ardour,  until  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  little  Cilician  stream  of  the  Calycadnus, 
either  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  or  by  imprudently 
bathing  in  the  icy  waters  of  that  mountain  torrent 
[a.  d.  1190.]  The  consequences  of  this  event' proved 
how  largely  his  followers  had  been  indebted  for  their 
success  to  the  greatness  of  his  personal  qualities.  The 
infidels,  recovering  from  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
name  and  actions,  immediately  renewed  their  hostili- 
ties on  the  report  of  his  death ;  and  thenceforth  the 
German  army  was  incessantly  harassed  by  attacks, 
and  nearly  disorganized  by  famine,  siclcness,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  Thus,  although  Frederic's  son, 
the  Duke  of  Swabia,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
was  neither  deficient  in  courage  nor  ability,  so  dread- 
ful were  the  losses  of  the  crusaders  that  before  they.. 
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reached  the  Sjrrian  oonfinefl,  their  numbers  were  le* 
duoed  to  one-tenth  of  their  original  force.  Theii 
arrmj  was  still,  however,^  suflSciently  formidable,  on 
their  arrival  at  Antioch,  to  deliver  that  principality 
from  the  oppression  of  Salodin,  whose  troops  retired 
at  their  approach ;  and  from  thence  the  gallant  Duke 
of  Swabio,  with  unbroken  spirit,  led  the  remains  of 
the  German  army  to  reinforce  the  crusaders  before 
Acre ;  but  it  was  only  to  perish  himself  of  disease, 
with  some  thousands  of  his  devoted  and  way-worn 
fbllowersy  under  the  walls  of  that  city.^ 

The  arrival  of  the  German  chivalry  before  Acre 
was  followed  by  the  memorable  institution  of  a  mar- 
tial order  of  religious  knighthood,  which,  emulating 
the  design  of  the  fraternities  of  St.  John  and  of  the 
Temple,  and  sur\'iving  the  original  object  of  its  crea- 
tion for  the  defence  of  Palestine,  was  fated  to  perform 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Northern  Kurope.  Alxjve  half  a  century  before  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem,  a  German  crusader  and  his  lady  had 
founded  bospitalH  in  that  capital  for  poor  pilgrims  of 
both  M*X('H  of  their  nation  ;  and,  when  subsoc{uent 
endowments  had  cnriche<l  tliOHo  huiises,  the  male  bre- 
thren were  moved  by  the  exani])le  of  the  two  great 
orders,  to  devote  themselves  to  military  as  well  as 
charitable  services.      Rut  their  efforts  had  obtained 

•  IliM  IK^rtrnJ.  p.  115G-1103.  Godfridi  Mnnachi  Annaln,  p. 
MS-356.  Tag^nn,  p.  407-110.  (Both  io  the  Mcond  Tolume  of 
Binnrc*!  edition  of  the  Rrrum  Grrman  S^nptrrrtg  of  Freher.'^ 
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little  distinction,  and  their  fraternity  wis  diBSolved  bj 
the  expulsion  of  the  Christiana  from  Jerusalem.  Its 
purposes  were  now  recalled  to  the  imtional  attention 
by  the  private  charity  of  some  individuals  among  the 
German  army,  who  supplied  the  want  of  regular  hos- 
pitals, by  opening  their  tents  before  Acre  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  sick  and  wounded  countrymen ;  and 
a  number  of  knights  joining  their  benevolent  associa- 
tion, the  Duke  of  Swabia  seized  the  occasion  to  incor- 
porate them,  for  the  national  honour,  into  a  regular 
order  of  religious  chivalry,  in  avowed  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple.  A  papal  au- 
thority approved  the  design,  invested  the  new  order 
with  the  same  privileges  aa  its  elder  co-fratemi- 
ties,  and  ordained  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin  for  its 
government.  A  white  mantle  with  a  black  cross  was 
appointed  for  the  garb  of  the  brotherhood,  who  were 
divided  into  three  classes  of  noble  cavaliers,  priests 
and  sergeants,  all  exclusively  of  German  race ;  and 
thenceforth,  under  the  title  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  the  order  worthily  aspired 
to  an  equality  in  duties  and  honour  with  the  fem 
great  martial  fraternities  of  Palestine.*  ~^.m£ 

■ e*#;- 

*  Jacobus  a  Vit  p.  1088. 
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England  had  availed  themselves  of  the  maritime 
position  and  resources  of  their  states  to  escape  the 
same  dangers  and  fatigues  by  a  naval  passage  to  the 
Syrian  shores.  Both  Philippe-Augusta  and  Bichord 
Coeur  de  Lion  were  in  the  full  pride  of  youthful  am- 
bition, impatient  for  chivalric  distinction,  and  actuated 
far  more  by  the  thirst  of  glory  than  by  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  age.  Interchanging  vows  of  eternal 
friendship,  which  were  as  passionately  broken  in  the 
first  moment  of  jealous  excitement,  they  had  agreed 
to  combine  their  forces  for  the  sacred  expedition ;  and 
on  the  plain  of  Vezelay  in  France,  they  reviewed  a 
gallant  and  well-€quipped  host,  which  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand  men  of  both  nations,  and  of  all 
arms.  Conducting  their  march  in  concert  as  far  as 
Lyons,  the  two  monarchs  separated  at  that  city,  after 
naming  the  port  of  Messina  in  Sicily  as  the  place  of 
reunion  for  their  combined  armaments:  Philippe 
leading  the  French  forces  to  embark  at  Genoa;  and 
Richard  proceeding  to  Marseilles  with  his  army, 
there  to  expect  the  arrival  of  his  fleet*  from  England. 

*  Before  his  departure  from  Normandy,  Richard  promulgated  i 
code  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  his  fleet,  which,  as  Oln- 
tratiye  of  the  rude  principles  of  marine  jurisprudence  adopted  in  thai 
age,  would  he  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  naval  history.  A  mvideNr 
was  to  he  tied  to  the  corpse  of  his  victim  and  cast  with  it  into  tke  iea^ 
or  if  the  crime  were  committed  on  shore,  to  be  buried  in  the  flOM 
grave  with  the  dead  body.  A  simple  blow  was  to  be  puniahed  !rf 
the  immersion  of  the  offender  thrice  in  the  sea ;  bat  if  blood  won 
drawn,  by  the  lo6S  of  bis  rig^ht  band;  abuaive  language  by  a  ftae.  A 
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But  hiB  impatience  would  brook  no  delay;  and  find- 
ing that  his  own  navy  had  not  reached  that  port,  he 
immediately  hired  a  few  vessels  for  the  conveyance 
of  his  suite,  sailed  for  the  Italian  coast,  and  after 
rashly  exposing  himself  to  several  dangerous  adven- 
tures,* crossed  into  Sicily.  Meanwhile  the  English 
fleet,  after  touching  at  Lisbon  on  its  way,  and  success- 
fully assisting  in  the  defence  of  Santarem  against  a 
Mussulman  army,  reached  the  Mediterranean  in 
safety,  received  the  land  forces  on  board  at  Marseilles, 
and  entered  the  port  of  Messina  some  days  before  the 
arrival  either  of  Philippe  or  Richanl  himself.f 

In  Sicily  both  monarchs  wintered  with  their  forces; 
and  here  several  circumstances  arose  to  foment  into 
hatred  those  feelings  of  ambitious  rivalry  which 
naturally  sprang  from  their  conUicting  pride  and  pre- 
tensions.   Against  Tancred,   the   reigning    king    of 


thief  wrns  to  have  hin  hcafi  shaved,  tarred  and  feathered ;  and  in  that 
■tale  to  be  Bci  on  phore  at  the  first  opp«>rtiinity.     Hovedcn,  p.  6G6. 

*  On  one  oc(aj*ioo,  when  travelling  in  Southern  Italy  with  a  single 
atu  ndant.  ho  entert-d  a  cuttago  tu  sri/.(>  a  f::!r<>n  whiih  Lc  heard  was 
detained  there:  fur  it  tn'i^nm  that  no  **\m^;  churl'*  nii^ht  without 
glletioe  poMem  a  binl  train<d  for  the  exclusive  it|N)rt  of  the  chivalric 
The  pea^anta  pretfunieil  to  roist   hix  violence;    and  in  the 

111,  an  he  ntnit-k  one  of  them,  who  hail  drawn  a  dagger  upon  him, 
vilb  the  flat  of  his  sword,  the  weafMin  broke ;  and  he  was  eom {celled 
Id  defend  himself  with  stones  until  he  effeete*!  his  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
bo«nnK  ni'Aaiilery.     Hovedon,  p.  tjT*J.  ^ 

f  Horeden,  p.  OG>Mi73.  Galfridi  aA'inesauf,  Itinerarium  Jtegit 
Am§hrum  Rickaniif  dr.  in  Trrram,  BUnmol,  (apud  Oale.  Scrip* 
tmrtM  MkL  AnyUmn.  Tol.  u.)  p.  247^08. 
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Rktard  Occur  dt  Lion. 


Sicily,  Richard  had  several  causes  of  resentment 
for  the  detention  in  prison  of  his  sister  Joan,  relict  of 
William  II.,  the  late  sovereign  of  the  island,  and  k 
refusal  either  to  restore  her  dower,  or  to  pay  legacies 
which  her  husband  had  bequeathed  to  the  Eng^h 
crown.  To  enforce  redress  for  these  injuries,  Richard 
had  recourse  to  very  violent  proceedings:  seized  a 
casMe,  on  bis  sister's  release,  for  her  residence,  took 
military  possession  of  other  posts,  and  allowed  fail 
troope  to  commit  many  excesses.    While  the  Ftetxh 
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Icing  was  interpoeing  as  a  mediator,  the  citizens  of 
Mess<ina  were  provoked  to  attack  the  English,  and 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  the  latter  pr^ 
vailed,  Richard  allowed  them  to  sack  the  city,  and 
planted  his  banners  on  its  walls.  Philippe  was 
ju(«tly  ofTeuded  at  an  outrage,  which  in  effect,  as  he 
n^idi'd  in  Mesf>ina,  left  him  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  an  ally  who  was  also  his  vassal ;  and  Eichard  was 
at  hiht  induced  to  appease  him  by  withdrawing  his 
tPMipn.  The  submission  of  Tancred  to  all  the  de- 
mantis  of  the  English  monarch  restored  the  general 
|Nace;  and  Richard  generously  sent  Philippe  twenty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  as  the  moiety  of  the  sum 
which  he  compelled  the  Sicilian  prince  to  pay  in 
»ati£«faction  of  his  claims.  He  also  loaded  both 
Engli.nh  and  French  knights  with  presents;  and  on 
Christmas  day  feasted  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  two 
nations,  and  dismissed  every  individual  with  some 
largess  apportioned  to  his  rank.  His  prodigal  dissi* 
pation,  by  such  means,  of  the  treasures  which  had 
bti-n  wrung  fnnn  his  subjects  lx*fore  his  departure  on 
the  Crusaile,  exalted  his  iK)pularity  in  lK)tli  armies  far 
above  that  of  his  more  pmvident  or  less  wealthy 
rival;  and  formed  an  additional  souive  of  jealousy  to 
PhilipiN*.  A  new  ground  of  quarrel  U^tween  the  two 
monarchs  w;is  S4X)n  created  by  the  intelligence  that 
Richard,  disregarding  his  engagement  to  marry  Alice 
or  Adelia,  sister  of  Philipix.',  was  atxiut  to  es{>ouse  the 
Princess  Berengaria,   daughter  of   Siuicho^   kin^  oC 


Navarre,  who,  in  effect,  soon  after  arrived  in  Sicily, 
escorted  by  the  queen-mother,  Eleanor  of  England. 
After  much  dispute,  Philippe  at  last  consented  ta 
release  Richard  from  his  contract  upon  Iiis  promise  to 
pay  ten  thousand  marks,  and  to  restore  Alice  with  tlie 
castles  which  had  been  assigned  as  lier  dower  * 

Their  feuds  being  thus  terminated  by  a  hollow  re- 
conciliation, Philipj)e,  on  the  return  of  spring,  wai 
the  first  to  depart  with  his  forces  from  the  Sicilian 
sliores,  and  arrived  without  accident  at  the  ChriBtJen 
camp  before  Acre;  but  Richard  was  less  Ibrtunateoi 
prudent  Olf  the  coast  of  Crete,  his  fleet  was  dis- 
persed  by  a  storm ;  and  at  Rhodes  his  fiery  tempei 
was  roused  by  intelligence  that  two  of  his  vessel^ 
^which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  were 
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ondered,  and  the  crews  detained  in  captivity.     To 
renge  this  injury  he  sailed  for  Cyprus ;  and^  having 

vain  demanded  reparation  of  Isaac,  a  prince  of 
•mnenian  race,  who  had  revolted  against  the  Byzan- 
le  throne  and  seized  the  government  of  the  island, 
»  English  monarch  disembarked  his  troops,  took 
mesoly  the  tyrant's  capital,  by  storm,  and,  being 
(itfted  by  the  defection  of  the  islanders,  compelled 
n  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  English  prince 
uie  an  ungenerous  use  of  his  victory ;  for  he  threw 
i  fallen  usurper  into  chains,  which,  with  a  mockery 
respect,  were  forged  of  silver ;  grievously  taxed  the 
priott,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  their  deliverer ; 
1  assorted  the  title  of  conquest  to  the  lordship  of 
^ir  island.  After  celebrating  at  Lymesol  his  nup- 
Is  with  Bcrengaria,  which  had  been  deferred  in 
:ily  on  account  of  the  season  of  Lent,  Richard  finally 
led  for  Acre.  The  numbers  of  his  land  forces  have 
t  been  recorded ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  whole 
nament  may  be  estimated  by  the  enumeration  of 

fleet,  which  consisted  of  fifty  galleys  of  war,  thir- 
n  large  store- vessels,  and  above  one  hundred  other 
nsports  filled  with  horses  and  men.  On  the  short 
rage  from  Cyprus  to  the  Syrimi  shore,  the  English 
ry  intercepted  an  enormous  troop-ship  of  Saladin, 
ring  on  board,  according  to  the  Latin  chroniclers, 
the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  the  in- 
dible  number  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  well  sup- 
id  with  stores  of  the  Greek  fire.    The  (j^reat  bulk 
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1 

the  attack! 
t  .1 I     ' 


and  lofly  sides  of  this  vessel  long  defied  the  i 
of  the  light  galleys  of  the  Christiana;  but  she  was  A 
length  carried  by  boarding ;  her  hull  being  either  ecot- 
tied,  during  the  conflict,  by  the  desperation  of  ber 
own  crew,  or  pierced  by  the  beaks  of  the  English  gal- 
leys, she  sank  with  all  her  stores ;  and  every  soul  of 
the  infidels,  except  tbirty>five,  was  either  massacred 
or  drowned.* 

A  few  days  afterward  Eicb> 
ard  disembarked  bis  army  be- 
fore Acre ;  and  his  arrival  wu 
greeted  in  the  Christian  camp 
with    enthusinstic    rejoicings. 
I  Notwithstanding  the  previoai 
junction  of  the  King  of  France 
:  and  his  forces,  the  operationi 
of  the  long-protracted  siege  had 
continued  to  languish;  but  the 
I  English  monarch  had  no  aooner . 
I  landed    his    battering  engines 
'  than,  despite  of  an  illness  uit- 
SifgeofAere.  ^^^  which  he  wos  labouring, llB 

caused  the  attack  to  be  pressed  with  the  utmost 
vigour;  and  as  well  by  his  personal  example  as  by 
prodigal  rewards,  animated  the  whole  crusading  host 

*  HovedcD,  p.  688-692.  Tiacuuf,  p.  316-329.  Bohadin,  p. 
166.  But  the  Mussulman  hiatorian  rates  the  troops  oo  board  d^ 
great  atore-ahip  at  oolj  aix  houdred  and  fill;,  atill  indicating  ia  tka 
resMl  s  bulk  vet;  nnoBoal  foT  tih«  Um«a.  l 
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with  a  new  Bpirit.  Every  effort  of  Saladin  to  rout 
the  besiegers  or  relieve  the  place  was  repulsed ;  and 
at  length,  afler  an  heroic  resistence,  finding  their  de- 
fences shattered  on  every  side  and  their  numbers  daily 
diminished,  the  exhausted  and  despairing  garrison 
obtained  the  reluctant  pennission  of  the  sultan  to 
capitulate.  Upon  condition  that  Saladin  should  re- 
store the  wood  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had  taken 
in  Jerusalem,  release  fifleen  hundred  chosen  Christian 
captives,  deliver  up  Acre,  and  ransom  the  garrison  by 
the  payment  of  two  hundred  thouaand  \jiiQQ«a  o\  ^S^ 
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Totew  ONrf  Balltrjug-nim, 


the  monarclis  of  France  niid  England  agreed  fafj^m 
the  lives  of  all  the  Mussulmans  in  the  place.  ITpon 
these  terms  the  city  was  surrendered ;  and  the  buiner 
of  the  cross  was  again  planted  on  its  ruined  walla. 
The  garrison  and  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
some  thousand  hostages,  were  permitted  to  depart 
unmolested ;  and  the  sultan  immediately  broke  up  his 
camp  and  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  the  captured 
fortress.  His  subsequent  failure,  from  reluctance,  or 
more  probably  from  inability,  to  pay  the  ransom  of  the 
prisoners  within  the  stipulated  period,  was  the  signal 
for  a  tragedy  horribly  characteristic  of  the  barbaFous  and 
tanatical  spirit  of  crusading  warfare.  The  Mussulman 
hostages,  to  the  number  of  above  five  thousand,  being 
led  out  from  the  city  to  the  French  and  English 
camps,  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood ;  and  Bicbaid 
himself,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  boasted  of  the  massa- 
cre as  an  acceptable  service  to  Heaven.  The  sultan 
was  not  slow  to  reveng,e  \.\ua  ciu^Vt^  ul  ths  blood  of 


BICHABD    C(SUB    DB    LIOV. 


BiekarJ  Caiir  di  I. 


Iiiit  Cbristmn  cnptivt's;  nnd  on  both  sides  repeated 
butcheries  continued  to  darken  the  mutual  hatred  of 
the  combatants.* 


•  llovnlen,  p.  693-69').  VincMaf,  p.  320-^6.  BohadiD,  p. 
|Hii-|!t>(.  H'>T«den,  iniiced,  declares  that  ihi-  luoMacre  of  tLc  Chria- 
lun  i-apiives  li^-  Sab'tin  preceded  tbat  of  tbf  Turkixh  Iioslflg<;s  hj 
i:i<'liaH',  but  Itoliaili-D  mya  ofbcnviK;  atnl  it  i»  not  pmb.ib1i>  tbat 
thi>  <nlT3D  wnulil  th\u  bftTo  provnkcd  (bo  detraction  nf  biH  praple, 
wb'iin  he  bad  wi^ihi'd  to  xare.  Tbe  expRwiuus  in  Kirliunl'H  tuiu-r, 
u  pjK»  in  II'>ve<U'n,  (p.  GV'*,)  arc  (Tbiu,  a*  in  dulj;  boupil,  wt-  put 
them  lo  dmh,)  Sie  vl  tlrrult,  /m'mui  fjpvirf ;  nn<)  nn  wrih-r  in 
ibat  fcnaiioU  a^  M!cni!i  (o  bare  imagined  (hat  cvra  the  (ii|d-hliHided 
riaoghter  of  infidels  could  be  utbt-rviM  than  rocrilnriniu  an<l  accept- 
able lu  Heaven.  The  old  romance  of  Hichanf  Ctrnr  dr  Lit-n  f[ocs 
j«t  a  itep  fnrthcr;  for  it  ezaggeratct  the  glorioOR  deed  intu  t,h«  uiuvJiKt 
tl  mMtytbimaadiaUaki  and  dw  ftvlhor,  \iBa^tnii%^i>vv^v^ 
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The  capture  of  Acre  was  hailed  by  the  Christians 
as  a  glad  omen  of  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  these  sanguine  anticipations  were  shortly  chilled 
by  the  retirement  of  the  King  of  France  from  the 
Crusade.  The  causes  of  this  secession,  for  which  se- 
vere illness  afforded  some  plea,  have  been  sought  in 
feelings  of  jealousy  at  the  superior  glory  won  during 
the  siege  of  Acre  by  the  liberality  and  prowess  of  his 
royal  associate.  The  eminent  political  abilities  of 
Philippe-Auguste,  indeed,  though  they  placed  him  in 
sober  estimation  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above 
his  irrational  and  fiery  rival,  were  of  little  weight  in 
the  fields  of  Palestine ;  the  martial  qualities  by  which 
he  was  himself  distinguished  would  sustain  no  ocmf^ 
parison  with  the  transcendent  personal  heroism  of  the 
"Lion-hearted"  Plantagenet;  and  he  who,  in  the 
annals  of  Europe,  figures  as  the  ablest  monarch  and 
most  renowned  conqueror  of  his  age,  is  discerned  only 
through  the  wild  romance  of  the  Crusades  as  the  en- 
vious or  recreant  deserter  from  a  holy  war.  But  the 
withdrawal  of  Philippe  was  produced  less  by  any  in- 
ject deserved  to  be  associated  with  pleasurable  emotions,  thus  pre- 
faces  the  tale  of  the  butchery  with  a  poetical  descant  on  the  charms 
of  the  vernal  season  : — 

"  Merry  is,  in  time  of  May 

When  fowlis  sing  in  her  lay 

Flowcres  on  apple-trees  and  perry 

Small  fowles  sing  merry 

Ladies  strew  her  bowers 

With  red  roses  and  lily  flowers,"  Ac. 
Ellb,  SptcimeM  of  Metrical  Rornuxiwcjei^^  yoL  ii.  278. 
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oonnstency  in  his  own  character  than  by  the  intem- 
perate conduct  of  Richard.  The  reckless  spirit  with 
which  the  English  king  had  already  wasted  so  much 
of  the  season  for  action  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus^  and  the 
intolemblc  arrogance  of  pretensions  that  would  brook 
uo  control,  alike  foreboded  any  but  a  happy  issue  to 
the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  so  puissant  a  mem- 
ber; and,  unless  the  King  of  France  had  been  pre- 
pared to  submit  unconditionally  to  his  capricious  and 
haughty  dictation,  their  separation  might  alone  avert 
an  open  rupture,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  Crusade. 
The  real  disgrace  of  Philip  was  his  subsequent  perfidy 
in  attacking  the  dominions  of  his  absent  rival,  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  oath  which  Richard  exacted  from 
him  on  his  departure;  but  the  interests  of  the  Cru- 
sade itself  were  promoted  by  his  abandoning  to  his 
rival  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand; and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
cause,  he  left  with  Richard  ten  thousand  of  his  best 
troopH  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.* 

After  the  retirement  of  the  French  king,  Richard 
pre]>are<l  to  resume  the  design  of  the  war,f  and  still 


•  Hov<Ml«*n,  p.  697.     Viii*»«iaf,  p.  344.     That  RichAni,  how«»vor, 
gn*atly  inccniie*!  at  his  rivarji  ddH.TtioD,  is  evident  from  the  iii- 
tcmprratc  exprcHsioDS  of  bin  letter. 

t  He  ha'l  fM-me  difficulty  in  inducing  his  armj  to  quit  the  liccn- 
tiotu  pleararvM  of  Acre:  a  eitj  so  abounding,  aeconiing  to  Vinesauf, 
rimtt  j^rvpiimn  et  pnefiiM  pHhhrrrimUj  (in  cboice^t  wines  and  fairest 
damseb,)  that  bj  deep  potations  the  eounteoaDces  of  the  grateal 
in  the  host  had  contracted  a  ditgncetuV  roXAfi^isAA'). 
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found  himself  able  to  muster  nearly  thirty  thonaand 
English,  French,  and  Grennan  warriors  under  the 
standard  of  the  cross.  He  conducted  the  advance  of 
this  combined  force  from  Acre  in  a  southerly  direction 
upon  Jaffa,  along  the  searshore ;  and  in  the  order  of 
his  march  no  inconsiderable  share  of  military  skill 
and  discipline  is  observable.  Nearest  to  the  coast, 
and  in  communication  with  the  English  fleet,  which 
attended  the  expedition  with  supplies  of  provisions 
and  stores,  were  the  camp-train  and  followers ;  while 
the  army  itself,  covering  these  ivccessories,  moved  in 
five  divisions :  the  Templars  in  the  van,  the  Hospi* 
tallers  closing  up  the  rear ;  and  the  archers  and  other 
light-armed  foot  on  the  left  or  outward  Hank  to  check 
with  their  missiles  the  desultory  but  galling  onsets  of 
the  Turkish  cavalry.  By  day,  clouds  of  these  horse- 
men hovered  around  the  front,  flank,  and  rear  of  the 
Christians,  and  harassed  their  march  with  incessant 
assaults :  by  night,  Saladin  encamped  in  their  vicinity, 
and  broke  the  repose  of  the  wearied  soldiery  with 
frequent  alarms.  But  the  firm  array,  the  unshaken 
valour,  and  the  patient*  determination  of  the  Europe* 
ans,  exhausted  all  the  artifices  of  Asiatic  warfure. 
The  daily  march  was  accomplished  in  compact  array, 


*  Tbc  heroic  fortitude  of  the  crusaders  is  attested  by  the  unsuspi- 
cious evideuee  of  au  enemy  and  an  eye-witness.     Many  of  them 
who  had  received  several  Turkish  arrows  at  a  time  in  their  chain- 
mail,  the  thick  cloth  lining  of  which  alone  protected  them  fnm 
wounds,  nmrched  on,  while  lYie^  «VvaL^\m&VXfi^^sp^^^  Vndks^  witk 
J  Srm  Btep  and  calm  demeanonx.    lkf\iadi^)^.\%^. 
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and  with  a  slow  but  reaolute  advance ;  at  sunset  the 
army  regularly  halted ;  and  thrice  during  the  night 
the  loud  voices  of  the  heralds,  breaking  the  deep  si- 
lence of  the  camp  with  solemn  injunction  to  remem- 
ber the  Holy  Sepulchre,  roused  the  slumbering  senti- 
nels of  the  religious  host  to  watchfulness  and  prayer. 
At  length  Saladin,  reinforced  by  new  swarms  of  the 
Moslems  from  all  parts  of  his  empire,  and  finding 
every  desultory  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Christians  unavailing,  resolved  upon  one  mighty  effort 
to  accomplish  their  total  destruction.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth*  day  after  the  advance  of  the 
crusaders  from  Acre,  when  near  Azotus,  the  brazen 
kettle-drum  of  the  sultan  sounded  the  attack;  and 
the  whole  infidel  host  was  suddenly  precipitated,  in 
one  tremendous  charge,  uix>n  the  Christian  array.  So 
rapid  and  furious  was  the  onset,  so  vastly  superior 
were  the  numbers  of  the  assailants,  and  so  over- 
whelming the  force  and  weight  of  the  shock,  that  the 
small  squadrons  of  the  crusaders,  enclos<.>d  within  their 
own  infantry,  were  for  a  time  crushed  together  from 
all  sides  by  the  pruhsure.  Galled  by  the  Turkish 
arrows,  the  chivalry  impatiently  domandiMl  pc>rmission 
to  extricate  thiMns«»lves  by  a  charge;  but  the  fiery 
Planta^'onet,  now  alone  calm,  cool,  and  collected,  and 


*  Nut  the  elt*Tcoth,  an  tlit*  vxnvt  (libhon  (o.  lix.)  with  unasiuJ 
iiwccuricy  hu  iiutcd ;  fur  Kii  liaril  eoiniiiriiirvd  his  march  from  Aora 
on  the  22d  of  Augiut,  aoil  the  biittlti  uf  Azotus  was  fought  on  th« 
7ih  of  Sepfcmber.     UoToden  and  VioMtiif,  in  (ocu. 
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foreseeing  a  decisive  Tict«7', 
restrained  the  impetuontjr  at 
his  knights,  until  he  obaemd 
that  the  quivera  of  the  infidels 
were  emptied  and  their  strengtb 
exhausted.  Then,  causing  tixe 
infnntiy  to  open  out,  be  led 
and  let  loose  the  Christian  chi- 
valry in  all  directions  upon  the 
wavering  enemy.  The  whole 
I  Turkish  host,  nnable  to  reast 
the  vigour  and  strength  of  these 
steel-clad  squadrons,  broke  and 
fled  to  the  adjacent  hills.  So 
successful  and  sanguinary  were  the  chai^  and  punoit, 
that  above  twenty  emirs  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  were  slain  on  the  field; 
and  the  result  justified  the  boast  of  Richard,  that,  in 
forty  campaigns,  the  veteran  sultan  had  never  nu- 
tained  so  severe  a  defeat.* 

After  this  signal  victory,  the  crusaders,  without  fur 
ther  molestation  by  the  infldels,  pursued  their  tri- 
umphant march  to  Jaffa ;  and,  Salodin  having  wiBely 
destroyed  the  works  of  fortresses  which  he  was  hope- 
less of  preserving,  they  took  possession  both  of  tbit 
city  and  Ceesarea,  with  other  dismantled  castles  in 
their  vicinity.      It  is  said  that  Kichard  desired  at  once 


Bichard  I.  at  Aiolui. 


*  HoTtdeo,  p.  eaa.  Viiw«»s,'ft.wR.-«m. 
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to  h.ivc  followed  up  hie  success  by  advancing  against 
Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by  the  factious  opposi- 
tion of  the  French  barons,  who,  seconded  by  the  wish 
of  the  army  to  repose  from  their  fatigues,  insisted  upon 
the  nece9«sity  of  6rst  rebuilding  the  fortifications  of 
Jaffa  and  its  dependencies.*  However  this  might 
have  been,  two  monfhs  were  consumed  in  restoring 
these  works,  and  in  vain  negotiations  with  Saladin,f 
before  the  crusaders  again  moved  forward  toward 
Jerusalem.     They  penetrated  without  serious  opposi- 

*  Dnrhip  thin  cci«Mition  of  Aotive  hostilities,  Richard,  while  por- 
fuing  the  jkpiirt  of  fak-onrj  with  bin  luiial  itupnidcni-e,  beyond  the 
prcviotit  of  the  (Miristian  lines,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Saracens, 
and  only  t^pftpi'd  CMptivity  or  death  thrr}ugh  the  gcocrous  devotion 
of  a  l^nivcii^al  kni(;ht  nmiH  (hiillnunie  de  Pratvlle.H,  who  drew  off 
th«  atl4Dli<'n  of  the  eni'my  by  f'i^ing  to  be  the  king,  and  as  such 
farrcuderv-1  hiiuM.>lf.  Richard  proved  not  ungrateful;  fur  his  last 
care  in  Palertine  wai«  to  nn^oin  his  prej«orver.     Vinesauf,  p.  372. 

t  In  the  c'liinne  of  thcsr^  ne^tiationH,  which  were  more  than  once 
interrupted  and  n*suine<i,  Richard  and  Salad  in  seem  to  have  sc- 
H'iu«!y  ent#'rtain«^d  a  sin^lnr  pr«»jcct  for  an  accommo  lation  of  the 
('hri«ti»ri  and  M'lyK'm  iiit<»n*Kt/*  by  means  of  a  marriage  between 
>'tphiidfi,  or  Maler-al-A'iel,  the  bmthcr  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
Wi  l"Wi-.l  «|iieon  «»f  Sit  ily,  Mj^ter  of  the  K^^di^h  kinjr,  who  had  ac- 
f ••m[Miiir-!  him  to  r:t!»>fiiie.  With  hit*  Christian  bride,  the  Mhjv<uI- 
iii^n  prin'i-  w,i^  to  nr«  ivf  fnnn  his  bnither  the  sovert'ignty  of  JfTU- 
s^il^'in  ;  but  the  whojt'  dc^i^jn,  according  to  Rohadin,  though  H;rrfH*n- 
tic  to  both  Saladin  ami  Riehard,  wai«  frustrat^Hl  by  the  repugnance 
<ff  UfiU  Aniatirs  and  Kuro|N:anH  to  s«)  unnatural  an  alliam^e.  Ro- 
hadin,  p.  *2ifJ.  I>urin^  the  n*'gotiatioii5.  the  two  annies  mimrlod  in 
eooataat  and  amicable  intercourse  ;  and  frei|uent  kindnerisoA  were 
interchanged  between  their  soverei^nis.  When  Richanl  was  ill, 
Haladin  sent  him  the  choicest  fruits,  aii<l  the  yet  great4«r  refreahmcnt 
of  now  during  the  burning  heats  of  summer.     \\o^«^^tv^  ^.  V^X^. 

IS 
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tion  to  Ramula  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Holy 
City.  But  here  the  inclemency  of  the  seaaon,  want 
of  provisions,  and  the  consequent  and  alarming  in- 
crease  of  sickness,  arrested  their  march ;  and  Richard 
himself  admitted  the  present  hopelessness  of  aucoess. 
The  array,  therefore,  fell  back  to  the  coast ;  and  the 
winter  was  spent  by  the  soldiery  in  repairing  the  walls 
of  several  of  the  conquered  fortresses,  and  by  their 
leaders  in  treacherous  intrigues  or  violent  du 
At  length,  on  the  return  of  spring,  Richard  so  fiir: 
ceeded  in  restoring  unanimity  as  to  assemble 


Christian  forces  in  Palestine  under  his  stan'^  "*'^*^ 


at  their  head  again  he  advanced  (owaid  J< 

The  general  enthusiasm  of  the  army  was  kiiidlejlt)j 

the  renovated  hope  of  success;  the  chieftaina  and 
soldiery  joined  in  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  not 
quit  Palestine  until  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  should  be 
redeemed  ;  and  when  the  army  reached  the  valley  of 
Hebron,  and  arrived  even  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City, 
the  accomplishment  of  their  vows  seemed  at  hand. 
The  Moslems  were  filled  with  consternation  ;  num- 
bers fled  from  Jerusalem ;  and  even  Saladin  despaired 
of  preserving  his  proudest  conquest.* 

But,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  sultan  was  de- 
livered from  his  apprehensions  by  the  unexpected 
retreat  of  the  crusading  host.  [a.  d.  1192.]  The 
causes  of  this  failure  are  variously  ascribed  by  the 


♦Hoveden,  p.  698-714.    Wn^sa-w^,  ^.  ^^iK^V^^.   ^^Sdwi^^^. 
188-237.     Abulfeda,  p.  50-b2.. 
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Cliristiaii  i.-Iinirik'U>)'  U>  tin,'  roiik'inplati-d  difTicultio.*! 
of  a  cii'^re,  ti>  till'  eiivioiirt  or  trcnwinnble  (U-fot-tion  of 
the  Diikt- of  Burjfuiidv  iiml  IiIh  Fivncli  follower?',  iiml 
to  till'  iii<]«t'i!<loii  (>r  Hivl);ir4l  liiiiifclf.  lUit  tliu  U-Ht 
atti'ittitl  Hccuiint  in  tliat  wliii'li  refers  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  to  the  ui-t  of  the  king.*  Whether 
be  wafl  HWRved  by  his  uxunl  impulses  uf  caprice,  urged 


•  ViocMuf,  p.  409.     BolMdin,  v>  ^1  • 
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to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe  hy  repeated  inteffi* 
gence  of  the  dangerous  machinations  of  hia  faithless 
brother  and  rival,  or  secretly  conscious  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Crusade  were  unequal  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  But  he  sud- 
denly paused  in  his  operations ;  and,  when  its  walb 
were  within  his  view,  proposed  the  appointment  ai  a 
council,  selected  from  among  the  barons  of  Palestine 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  military  orders,  to  decide  upon 
oath  if  it  were  preferable  to  engage  in  the  siege  of  the 
Holy  City^  or  to  make  a  diversion  against  Damaflcus 
or  Cairo.  To  the  general  surprise  and  disappoint 
ment,  the  council  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  de* 
ferring  the  enterprise  before  them ;  and  Bichaid^ 
amid  the  discontent  of  the  whole  army,  commenced 
a  second  and  final  retreat  to  the  sea-coast.  Yet^ 
whatever  were  the  motives  of  necessity  or  incon- 
stancy which  dictated  this  resolve,  he  poignantly  felt 
the  mortification  or  shame  of  his  failure ;  and,  when 
one  of  his  followers  led  him  to  a  height  from  whence 
he  might  take  his  last^view  of  Jerusalem,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  shield,  exclaiming  that  he  who  was  unable 
to  rescue,  was  unworthy  to  look  upon  the  Sepulchre 
of  Christ .♦ 

Saladin  was  not  slow  to  reap  his  advantage  on  the 
retreat  of  the  crusaders ;  and,  finding  that  Richard 
had  continued  his  march  from  Jaffa  to  Acre,  he  poured 


*  Hoveden,  p.  715.     Yinemuf,  uhi  tuprd. 
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down  firom  the  hills  with  his  troops  on  the  former 
city,  and  assaulted  the  place  so  unexpectedly,  that 
numbers  of  the  Christian  garrison  and  inhabitants 
were  slain  in  the  streets,  and  the  remainder  only  saved 
their  lives  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  some  of  the 
towers.  They  had  already  been  reduced  to  sue  for  a 
capitulation,  when  Richard  arrived  oflf  the  port  to 
tlietr  succour.  He  had  prepared  to  embark  for  Eu- 
rope before  he  heard  of  their  danger;  but  fired  with 
indignation  that  Saladin  should  have  renewed  the 
ofiensive  while  his  foot  was  still  on  the  strand  of  Pa- 
lestine, he  threw  himself  into  a  galley,  and,  followed 
only  by  a  few  knights  and  archers  in  six  other  vessels, 
sailed  for  Jaffa,  leaving  his  army  to  retrace  their 
march  after  him  along  the  coast.  When  his  small 
squadron  had  approached  the  shore,  finding  that  some 
of  the  garrison  still  held  out,  he  plunged  into  the  sea ; 
his  attendants  inspired  by  his  heroic  example,  quickly 
followed,  and  the  opposing  Moslems  on  the  beach  were 
so  dismayed  by  the  fury  of  the  attack,  that  they  fled 
before  this  handful  of  assailants,  and  abandoned  Jafiii 
to  its  deliverers.  Though  Richard,  including  the  res- 
cued garrison,  had  with  him  only  fifty-five  knights, 
of  whom  but  ten  were  mounted,  and  two  thousand 
fcx>t-8oldier8,  he  displayed  his  contempt  for  the  infidels 
by  encamping  without  the  gates;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion, on  the  morrow  of  his  arrival,  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  recovering  from  their  surprise,  and  ascer- 
taining the  scantiness  of  his  force,  attacked  him  with 
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overwhelming  numbers.  He  not  onlj  sustained  their 
repeated  charges,  but  each  time  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est of  their  squadrons  at  the  head  of  his  ten  ktiightis 
and  everywhere  carried  death  and  confusion  into  their 
ranks.  Never  had  even  he  performed  such  prodigies 
of  valour  and  personal  titrength  ;  whole  scjuadrons  of 
the  qnaiting  infidels  fled  before  his  single  ann;  anfl 
the  Mussulman  writers  tlicmselvea  are  the  most  nd- 
iniring  witnesses  and  wannest  eulogists  of  these  in- 
credible exploits.*    Night  put  an  end  to  the  unequal 


*  This  concurreDt  testimony  of  Cbristian  and  Molminmedii 
writen  compels  history  to  Bscribe  to  Bichard  feats  of  paraonal  1m- 
roiBiB,  irhich  might  othcmiec  be  ditimiBscd  as  the  dreams  of  ro 
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t;   but  80  hopeless  was  Saladin  of  prevailing 
t  the  herOy  that  he  nused  the  siege  of  Jaffa 
it  any  further  attempt.^ 
8  was  the  last  and  most  brilliant  achievement 

lion-hearted  king  on  the  shores  of  Palestine ; 
ith  it  ended  the  third  Crusade.  The  exertions 
thard  brought  on  a  fever  which  increased  his 
g  desire  to  return  to  Europe ;  and  the  awe  in- 

by  his  prowess  and  victory  facilitated  his  over- 
fur  a  renewal  of  former  negotiations.  Saladin 
If  was  weary  of  fruitless  hostilities,  and  lan- 
ng  under  a  bodily  decline,  which  in  a  few 
IS  bowed  him  to  the  grave.  Richard  consented 
mantle  the  fortifications  of  Ascalon,  which,  as 
?y  of  Egypt  from  the  Syrian  frontiers,  was  in 
Lud.s  of  the  Christians  an  object  of  jealous  dis- 

ui  the  admiration  which  he  extorted  frDiu  hifl  enemies,  that 
D,  during  his  hL<  action  before  Jaflfu,  obsemnp:  him  dis- 
i.  {<cnt  him  two  Arabian  bor»e.«,  on  one  of  which  he  con- 
the  conflict   antil   niirhtfall.     Some  time  before,  the  name 

p»riiice  had  solicited  and  nbtained^at  th<;  handt*  of  the  ThriH- 
ni,  tho  honour  of  knighthiwHl    for   his  son.     But   the  most 

pnnif  of  th<*  roality  of  his  a^tonij'liinir  pn»wess,  is  the  en- 
Urntr  in  wliioh  his  very  memorj*  w:i«  held  by  the  MosKmiim  ; 
vc  half  a  c«'ntury  after  his  fiery  sj>irit  had  Uon  ((ucnohcd  in 
>e,  ••hi**  tr».'iinTi«lous  name  was  emjiloyod  by  Syrian  mothers 
r^  th'Mr  infants ;  and  if  a  hnr^e  suddenly  started  from  hii 
I  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  *  Dost  thou  think  King  ilichard 
•  bush?'  Cuulc*  tu  que  ce  toU  Ir  Roi  RirhartT'*  GibboD, 
from  Joinville. 
oeaaaf,   p.  412^21.      Bohadin,   p.  238-249.      Abulfedi, 
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quietude  to  the  Sultan ;  and  the  latter  on  his  pot 
agreed  to  leave  them   in   unmolested   possession  of* 
Tyre,  Acre,  and  Jaffa,  with  all  the  maritime  territory 
between  the  first  and  last  of  those  cities ;  to  abstaia 
also  from   attacking  the   territories    of   the  PriiMse 
of  Antioch  and  Count  of  Tripoli,  and  to  grant  all 
Christian  pilgrims  free  access  to  the  holy  places  of 
Jerusalem.     Upon  these  terms  the  two  monarchs  con* 
eluded  a  truce  between  the  nations  of  their  respective 
faiths  for  three  years  and  three  months ;  and  Richard, 
embarking  at  Acre,  bade  a  last  adieu  to  the  scene  di 
his  glory,  and  commenced  that  homeward  voyage,  of 
which  we  are  in  anotlier  place  to  relate  the  calami- 
tous issue.* 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  third  Crusade. 
Its  grand  object  in  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  had 
not  been  accomplished ;  but  the  total  ruin  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  Latin  kingdom  were  threatened  by 
the  fatal  defeat  at  Tiberias  had  been  averted;  the 
tide  of  Mussulman  conquest  was  arrested;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  with  its  chain 
of  fortresses,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
The  recovery  or  preservation  of  this  territory,  which 
for  eighty  years  deferred  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Moslems,  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments  of  the  English  king ;  and,  but  for  his  intemper* 
ance  and  caprice,  even  greater  advantages  might  have 
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It  reaped  from  his  ivplendid  exploits.  Yet  it  may 
ioubted  whether  his  want  of  complete  success  was 
full  as  much  produced  by  the  political  vices  of  the 
in  states,  as  by  tlie  errors  of  his  own  conduct. 
>  fiictioHA  nursed  in  Piilestine  during  the  feeble 
71  of  the  li»i)er  Baldwin  IV.  had  grown  into  uncon- 
lable  stren;rth  and  violence;  their  quarrels  were 
traced  by  the  crusaders  from  Eumpe;  and  even 
lie  the  victories  of  Saladin  threatened  to  involve 
parties  in  a  common  ruin,  the  dissensions  of  the 
istians  were  more  dangerous  to  the  general  cause 
n  the  arms  of  their  infidel  enemies.  The  conflict- 
pretensions  of  aspirants  to  the  Latin  throne  of 
e^stine  supplied  a  constant  subject  of  disunion.  By 
death  of  his  consort  Sybilla  and  her  children, 
ing  the  siege  of  Acre^  the  worthless  Lusignan  bad 
his  only  title  to  a  matrimonial  crown;  and  he 
id  a  fonnidable  competitor  in  Conrad,  the  gallant 
ice  of  Tyre,  who  had  espoused  Isabella,  or  Meli- 
t,  sistcT  of  the  late  queen.  From  their  personal 
lity,  tlie  Kinir  of  England  supported  the  cause  of 
i<;nan,  and  the  Fix»nrh  monarch  that  of  Conrad 
his  consort.  AOit  the  departure  of  Philippe, 
hani,  to  stippre.*"^  a  rivil  war,  found  it  necessary  to 
>«^iiHe  the  n)yal  title  of  Ccmrad,  and  consoled  Lu- 
lan  with  the  rn)wn  of  Cyprus;  but  this  accommo- 
iun  was  wan*elv  (Mnu-hitled,  when  Conrad  was  mur- 
ed  in  the  streeta  of  Tyre  by  two  ot  \\\e  \\tc»"M«v\\%^ 
(blowers  of  a  fanatical   MohainiuedfkXV  ^x^^tixoL^ 
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whose  Bystematic  employment  of  the  dagger  «gMMl 
their  enemies  introduced  a  new  term  into  the  hn 
guages  of  Europe.  By  the  partisans  of  Conrad,  his 
murder  was  imputed  to  the  instigation  of  JEUchaid; 
and  this  charge  was  made  the  plea  for  new  disseih 
sions ;  but  all  evidence  of  the  open  and  fearless  impe- 
tuosity of  Plantagenet's  temper  is  opposed  to  the 
belief  that,  if  he  had  sought  the  life  of  Conmd,  lie 
would  not  have  stooped  to  so  perfidious  and  dastardly  a 
mode  of  gratifying  his  enmity.*  The  widow  of  Con- 
rad accepted  the  hand  of  Henry,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  in  right  of  this  marriage  was  recognised, 
both  by  the  public  voice  and  the  assent  of  Richard,  as 
King  of  Jerusalem  ;f  and  his  undisputed  assumption 
of  the  visionary  title  at  length  removed  one  of  the 


*  Bohadin,  indeed,  (p.  225.)  asserts  that  the  murderere,  who  wen 
taken  and  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  they  were  emplojed  bj 
the  King  of  England ;  hut  hoth  Vicesauf  (p.  377)  and  HoTed« 
(p.  717)  agree  in  reporting  the  declaration  of  the  Ha68aa8in5,  tBit 
they  had  killed  Conrad  iu  ri^venge  for  an  injury  which  he  had  offered 
to  their  chief;  and  this  version  of  the  talc  hus  great  internal  pnte- 
hility.  Richard,  in  fact,  since  his  reconciliation,  had  noching  ta 
gain  hy  the  crime ;  and  Conrad  himself  so  little  suspected  him  Vf 
on  his  death-bod,  to  desire  his  widow  to  c  >mmit  the  fortress  of  Tvn 
to  the  keeping  of  the  English  prince.  No  conclusion,  either  of  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  Richard,  is  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  the  exeil- 
patory  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  Hassassins,  an  evident  fbrgftj 
subsequently  produced  at  Lis  trial  before  the  Imperial  Ocrman  Diet 
Fcedera,  vol.  i.  71. 

f  For  these  poVilica\  tniTi^^^vXow^  ^Mrv\i«^  V^^  thiid  Crxmdt^  •«• 
cbieiy  Vincsauf,  p.  ^24,  ^11,^^1. 
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by  which  the  (actions  of  Palestine  had  aggra* 
rated  the  disasters  of  the  ChrisUan  cause. 

But  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were  indebted  for 
their  safety,  after  the  third  Crusade,  far  less  to  any 
Bnion  among  themselves  tlian  to  the  death  of  their 
brmidable  enemy.  Saladin*  only  survived  his  treaty 
with  Richard  a  few  months;  and  on  his  decease  the 
great  empire  which  he  had  couHolidated  was  almost 
immediately  dissolved.  In  its  division,  three  of  his 
Dumerons  sons  erected  distinct  thrones  at  Cairo,  Da- 
masctis,  and  Aleppo ;  but  most  of  his  veteran  soldiery 
preferred  to  range  themselves  under  tlic  stsindard  of 
bis  brother  Sapliadin ;  and  at  their  head  that  prince 
carved  out  for  himself,  at  the  expense  of  his  nephews, 
a  coDaiderable  sovereignty  in  Syria,     [a.  d.  1193.] 


*  The  mllj  great  qumlities  of  SalaJin  havo  noiuetiiDes  been  too 
tlntelj  landed;  for,  m  Mr.  MilU  him  well  observed,  (Wtt,  of 
Cmmtif^  Tol.  ii.  82,)  his  chancter  wu  but  a  <<  compound  of  dig- 
■it J  tod  bafleoeiis."  He  had  established  liia  throne  over  the  Mos- 
Irmi  bj  treachery  and  blucKlahed ;  and  hi»  first  successes  against  tho 
Christiana  had  been  stained  by  atnKriuus  cniolty.  But  his  govern- 
»cni  of  his  own  people,  after  his  power  was  seizure,  was  mild  and 
f<|ntubli';  as  a  Muitsulman,  in  his  latter  ycni;*,  bo  wus  eiiiiuoutly 
p:ott«,  ju5t,  and  charitable ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  even  towanl  enr- 
fei«y,  hi*  was  s'tmctimes  capable  of  the  most  iiiagi:Rniinous  and  gcno- 
i!»os  r«*n'iuct.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  brightest  (>zeinplar  in  history  of 
la  Asiatic  hcru ;  and  his  virtues,  like  the  dark  traits  which  ob- 
aear«d  then,  exhibit  the  genuine  lineamenta  of  hit  clime  and  race. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


%^t  ist:t\  Crssabr 


tXmOS  L— THE  FREXC'II.  GERMANS.  AND  ITALIANS  CMTB 

I.\   THE  CRL'SALiE. 

tliiii  atugu  of  tlie  narro- 
tivu  (.■oiifidcniliUMlilficulty  isi 
ti-lt  by  tliu  liiHturiim  in  ar- 
niii^iiif:  tlin)Uologirully  the 
jtfiios  of  t'vi'nt»  that  crowd 
so  nuiidly  u\H»u  \vvto,  wA  '\^ 
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the  opening  sentences  of  this  chapter  relate  to  inci- 
dents that  preceded  by  years  what  it  is  customaij 
to  call  the  Fourth  Crusade. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  truce  which 
the  English  king  had  negotiated,  the  dissensions  of 
the  infidels  revived  in  the  Christians  the  fond  hope 
of  reconquering  Jerusalem;  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  military  orders,  a  new  Crusade"^  was  proclaimed 
by  Pope  Celestin  III.  Throughout  France  and  Eng- 
land, from  whatever  causes,  the  appeal  was  heard 
with  indifference;  but  in  Germany  the  design  was 
promoted  by  some  momentary  schemes  of  ambitioa 
which  the  emperor — the  execrable  Henry  VI.— ap- 
pears to  have  cherished  of  aggrandizing  himself  in  the 
East;  and,  supported  by  his  influence,  the  preaching 
of  the  clergy  in  that  country  was  so  successful,  that 
the  Cross  was  enthusiastically  taken  by  many  princes 
and  prelates  of  the  empire,  and  by  vast  numben  of 
nobles  and  persons  of  inferior  nink.  Thus  compoaed, 
three  great  armaments,  all  from  Germany,  succes- 
sively reached  the  port  of  Acre,  and  raised  the  most 


'^^  As  the  exhortation  uf  the  pope  to  the  nations  of  Eiiro|»e  toca> 
gage  in  this  design  was  general,  some  writers  have  digoified  tkl 
abortive  result  with  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Cmsade;  and  nnnboil 
the  subsequent  expedition,  which  was  directed  against  the 
Empire,  as  the  Fifth  of  Nine.  But  the  more  usiia],  wUd 
also  the  more  convenient  division,  restricts  the  term  of  disliietQ^ 
sades  to  Seven,  or  at  most  Eight,  great  efforts,  which  woe  ate 
produced  by  some  ^g;na\  ocoasvoTi^  «vx<;^  %a  >^^V»^t^  Umb  vJi^ 
runlemf  or  else  productive  o^  wwne  wmSAkhWv^  v^vqx^ 
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confident  ftnticipationa  among  the  Latins  in  the  East 
of  a  decisive  triumph  over  their  infidel  enemies.  But 
the  Muosulmaiis  Ixith  of  Eg>'pt  and  Syria,  forgetting 
their  civil  feuds  in  the  common  danger  of  their  re- 
ligion and  empire,  rallied  around  the  standard  of 
Saphadin;  and  though  the  combined  chivalry  of 
Germany  and  Piilestiiie  gained  some  victories  in  the 
fifld.  thrw  successes  were  always  either  marred  by 
their  dissenoionn,  or  counterbalanced  by  the  ehiHtic 
vpirit  of  Turkish  hostiUly,  which  started  into  new  and 
vigorous  action,  as  oHen  as  niiN-onduct  or  exhaiiKtion 
relaxed  the  efforts  of  the  Christians.  By  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  the  German  princeM  and  prelates  were 
recalled  through  political  intercuts  to  Europe ;  and  at 
their  departure  they  lefl  the  1/.\\.\n  i^Aau»%\u>\\&  \w. 
PkJaitiae  only  aligbtly  enlarged  bv  Www  «;A-    'Y^ 
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general  superiority^  however,  which  their  amiB  btd 
asserted  over  the  Mussulman  power  was  useful  in  sus- 
taining the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  Christian  state; 
and  though  the  nominal  capital  of  the  kingdom  was 
still  unrecovered,  tlie  German  victories  had  given 
security  to  the  throne  of  Henry  of  Champagne,  whose 
real  sovereignty  extended  over  great  part  of  the  ses- 
coast  of  Syria.  To  these  considerable  fragments  of 
the  Latin  monarchy  of  Palestine,  Cyprus  was  soon 
after  added,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  by  the  union  of 
his  queen,  thus  widowed  for  the  third  time,  with 
Almeric  of  Lusignan,  the  successor  of  Guy  in  the  sore- 
reign  ty  of  that  island;  and  on  the  solemnization  of 
this  marriage  at  Acre,  Almeric  and  Isabella  assumed, 
in  1197,  the  joint  title  of  King  and  Queen  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Cyprus.* 

The  exhortations  of  Pope  Celestin  III.  had  fiuled  to 
reanimate  the  religious  zeal  of  the  chivalry  of  France: 
but  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  their  fanatieum 
when  Innocent  III.,  three  years  afterward,  ascended 
the  papal  throne.  The  convenient  precedent  of  the 
Saladin  tithe  might  suggest  to  that  celebrated  Pontiff 
a  tempting  occasion  for  again  taxing  the  clergy  of 
Europe  under  the  pretext  of  a  new  Crusade ;  but  pe^ 
haps  the  single  motive  of  filling  the  papal  coflfers  bf 

*  For  all  these  transactions  in  Palestine,  see  BemardoB  Th«av> 
p.  813-818.  Chron,  Sclavorum,  lib.  iv.  v.  tI.  (in  Freber,  JUnm 
Script,   German.  io\.  u.^  Gout.  TNVX!L.Tit.  \^.  vw.     kVml&ilA,  & 

ir  Ac. 
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m  diiigraoeful  expedient  has  been  too  confidently 
;ributed  to  Innocent,  in  whom  the  ambitious  desire 
extending  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  of 
3  Holy  See  was  at  least  as  strong  as  any  mere  cu- 
iity  of  gold.  But  whatever  were  his  objects,  he 
tered  on  the  design  of  again  anning  Europe  against 
)  infidels  with  all  the  energy  which  distinguished 
\  character.  lie  wrote  himself  to  the  sovereigns  of 
ristendom,  exhorting  them  severally  either  to  take 

*  cross  in  person,  or  at  least  to  contribute  their 
oea  and  treasures  to  the  sacred  enterprise;  and  his 
latei!  were  despatched  throughout  the  kingdoms  of 
>  West  to  levy  on  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  the 
tieth  part  of  their  revenues,  and  to  obtain  the 
nniary  subscription  and  personal  services  of  the 
ty  by  the  promises  of  indulgences  and  pardon  for 
^ir  sins. 

So  productive  were  these  efforts,  that  the  free 
brings  of  the  princes  and  people  exceeded  the 
al  amount  im|x)sed  on  the  clergy;  but  the  most 
irerful  auxiliary  of  the  papal  design  was  a  fanatical 
est  named  Foulques,  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  who 
ifessed  to  atone  for  a  life  of  sin  by  dedicating  its 
nains  U}  tlie  fterv'ice  of  heaven ;  and  who,  without 

*  rude  originality  of  the  Ilennit  Peter,  or  the  learn* 
[  and  dignified  virtues  of  St.  Bernard,  yet  with  a 
icem  little  inferior  to  that  of  either,  by  the  vehe- 
noe  of  his  exhortations,  and  by  \ua  pT^letA<^  x^^^ 
ons  of  the  divine  will,  now  kiad\edL  Wx<^  ^mq^ 

19 
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^f  religious  entbusiasm    thrDiigboufc   Flanden  aid 
France.* 

When  the  fame  of  his  preaching  and  his  miradei 
■had  already  prepared  the  public  mind  of  those  oonn- 
tries  for  the  sacred  enterprise,  the  mivrtial  and|£Hift' 
tical  zeal  of  the  French  nobility  was  roused  into  actioB 
by  the  example  whi<^h  was  offered  to  them  at  a  gmt 
tournament  in  Champagne.  There  Thibaat^  Ae 
youthful  count  of  that  province,  and  his  oousin  Looi% 
Earl  of  Blois,  both  of  them  nephews,  by  a  ooouBOi 
relationship,  to  the  monarchs  of  France  and  £n|^ai4 
and  the  former  brother  to  the  late  King  Heniyof 
Jerusalem,  resolved  to  exchange  the  martial  sportB  far 
the  sterner  duties  of  chivalry,  and  solemnly  devoted 
themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  service  of  thecnsL 
[1200.]  Their  spirit  was  enthusiastically  caught  bj 
the  assembled  knighthood ;  their  vows  were  embnoed 
on  the.  spot  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Lord  of  Mante^and 
a  numerous  band  of  the  noblest  chevaliers  of  France; 
and,  when  intelligence  of  the  inspiring  design  readied 

'*' Foulques  did  not  live  to  contemplate  the  full  conseqneiieei  of 

his  preaching.     He  died  before  the  crusading  armament  sailed  ftoa 

Venice.     Da  Cange   on  Villehardonin,  No.  zxzvii.     Hii 

oiatioDS  were  of  the  usual  kind,  and  such  as  custom  had 

familiar  to  the  ears  of  that  generation ;  and  his  oratory  b  detcriM 

bj  contemporaries  as  plain,  but  impressive.    Addresnng  Oonr  ii 

-Lion,  he  s^d,  '<  You  have  three  daughters  to  dispose  of  ia  Mttikf^ 

.Avarice,  Pride,  and  Luxury."    <<  Well/'  replied  Bicfaaid,  <<If«i 

my  pride  to  the  Templars,  my  avarice  to  the  monka  of  CStaaUi «( 

mj  Inzory  to  the  bu!hoy.'*— ICx^n^^  BSMtans^f^Bw^lier  lo  PUfp 

'Aogosie. 
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Hie  eoart  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  br6ther>in- 
law  of  Thibaut,  that  prince,  with  a  great  body  of 
Flemiah  knights,  hastened  to  enrol  himself  in  the  holy 
caose.  Meanwhile,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  the 
papU  exhortations  and  promises  of  spiritual  rewards 
had  not  been  without  their  desired  effect.  In  the 
Jbnner  country,  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  bro- 
ther of  the  murdered  Conrad  of  Tyre,  and  in  the  lat^ 
ter,  the  Bishop  of  Halbc^rstiult,  both  seconded  by  great 
Bombers  of  knightly  and  plebeian  warriors,  assumed 
the  cross ;  and  the  King  of  Hungary,  with  his  subjects, 
tcalcd  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  by  tiie  same  test* 

The  French  nobles  did  not  suffer  the  ardour  of  their 
Ibllowers  to  cool  by  inaction.  To  forward  the  enter- 
priae  and  arrange  its  details,  the  three  Counts  of 
Champagne,  Blois,  and  Flanders,  with  their  principal 
aflMciates,  met  twice  in  deliberation  at  Soissons  and 
at  Compeigue ;  and  the  result  of  their  councils  was  a 
resolution  to  avoid  the  disasters  which  the  fatal  expe- 
rience of  former  Crusades  had  shown  were  the  inevi- 
table att4fndantfl  of  a  land  expedition  to  Palestine, 
and  to  imitate  the  maritime  passage  of  Philipi)e-Au- 
guKte  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  But,  as  the  barons 
of  the  inland  province  of  Champagne  could  not  com- 
maud  the  same  means  of  naval  transi)ort  as  those 
•overeigns,  they  determined  upon  attempting  to  pur- 


*  VSlo  Inmceemt.  III.  (aptui  Munlori,  iSrrijil.  Rrr.  lui\.  ^s\.  \\\?^ 
^  SM-d^     Hiaiairt  de  ia  flrite  dt  ODiis(an(ino|>U^  par  Va^al^tv^') 
*  Vi/Ukudomia,  Ed.  du  C'.nge,  pamgrmpVi  So.  \. 
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€hase  the  aid  of  one  of  the  maritime  republics  of 
Italy,  who,  throughout  the  Crusades,  had  been  wont 
to  hire  out  their  services  both  as  the  common  carriers 
and  allies  of  the  Western  pilgrims.  Among  these 
states,  Venice  had  already  attained  a  preponderance 
of  power  and  resources ;  and  to  that  city,  with  full 
powers  to  negotiate  on  their  behalf,  the  French  barons 
despatched  six  chosen  deputies,  and  in  the  namber 
Geoffroy  de  Yillehardouin,  marshal  of  Champagne,  to 
whose  pen  or  dictation  we  are  indebted  for  a  mmple 
and  expressive  narration  of  the  whole  Crusade. 

The  ducal  crown  of  Venice  was  at  this  time  worn 
by  Enrico  Dandolo,  who,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
ninety-three  years,  and  in  almost  total  blindneas^  still 
preserved  the  vigorous  talents,  the  active  heroism, 
and  the  ambitious  or  patriotic  spirit  of  his  youth. 
He  received  the  noble  envoys  with  honour ;  and,  after 
the  purport  of  their  embassy  had  been  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  the  councils  of  the  state,  invited  them  to 
meet  the  assembled  citizens  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark. 
There,  before  a  multitude  of  more  than  ten  thottsand 
persons,  the  haughty  barons  of  France  threw  tiieni- 
selves  upon  their  knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  commercial  republicans  in  recovering  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Christ.      Their  tears*  and  eloquence  pre* 


*  These  doughty  champions  of  chivalry  were,  as  Oibbon  has  ob« 
served,  by  habit  great  weepers.     Jdidt  plorant,  &c.,  is  the  phcase  of 
Fi'/Ze/iardouin  on  almoBt  e^ei^  ocemoTi  ^f  excitement.     This  luune^ 
which  afterward  became  ao  coii«^vrao\s&  va.  ^e  w«ia\^  ^1  ^^^  '^m^ 
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vailed;  the  price  of  the  desired  aid  had  been leftlif 
the  envoys  to  the  assessment  of  the  d(^  and  hk 
immediate  council ;  and  for  the  sum  of  eighty-fife 
thousand  silver  marks — ^less  than  £200^000  of  our 
modern  English  money,  and  therefore  not  an  onieir 
sonable  demand — the  republic  engaged  to  tmnsport 
four  thousa^id  five  hundred  knights,  nine  thoosand 
esquires  and  men-at-arms^  with  their  horses  and  equip- 
ments, and  twenty  thousand  foot-soldiers,  to  any  part 
of  the  coasts  of  the  East  which  the  service  of  God 
might  require,  to  provision  them  for  nine  months,  and 
to  escort  and  aid  them  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  galkjs; 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be  paid 
before   embarkation,   and   that    whatever   conqueito 
might  be  made  should  be  equally  divided  between  tbe 
barons  and  the  Venetian  state.* 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  France,  these  termi 
received  a  joyful  approval  from  their  associates ;  but 
several  untoward  circumstances  arose  to  obstruct  tbe 
performance  of  the  treaty.  The  young  Count  of 
Champagne,  the  ardent  promoter  and  destined  chief 
of  the  enterprise,  was  already  stretched  on  a  death- 

took  its  rise  from  a  village,  or  cattle,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Troys;  botweeo 
Bar  and  Aroj.  Tbe  elder  brancb  of  tbe  fkmilj,  to  wbich  tbe  BI^ 
ebal  belonged,  expired  Id  1400,  and  the  joonger,  wtiich  aoqsiied  ^ 
principality  of  Acbaia,  merged  in  tbe  family  of  Sayoy.  Miribf^ 
ii.  46. 

*  Andre®  Danduli,  Chron,  Venet  (in  Script,  Rer.  ItaL  roL  xn.) 

/).  520-323,  in  which  tVic  on^vxiil  Xx^Vj  \&  ^^«i«    y^lWiharfoiii, 

No,  xiii.  xJv. 
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ed ;  tod  on  hiB  decease  eome  time  was  lost  befote  the 
intual  jealousy  of  the  French  barons^  which  prevented 
beir  electing  one  of  their  own  body  to  succeed  him, 
ras  reooDciled  by  the  choice  of  a  foreign  leader  in  the 
enon  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  Ifany  of  the 
obtea  and  their  followers  had,  meanwhile,  in  incon- 
tancy  or  impatience,  wholly  deserted  their  engage- 
lenta,  or  found  their  own  passage  to  Acre :  so  that 
rhen  at  length,  nearly  two  years  after  the  toumar 
lent  in  Champagne,  the  Marquis  Boni&ce  mustered 
be  French,  Italian^  and  Flemish  confederates  at 
''eaiee,  their  numbers  fell  short  of  expectation,  not- 
rithatanding  the  junction  of  some  German  crusaders; 
sd  they  were  utterly  unable  to  subscribe  the  stipu- 
ded  cost  of  the  enterprise.  [1202.]  Though  the 
larquis  and  tlie  Counts  of  Blois  and  Flanders  made  a 
eneroua  sacrifice  of  all  their  valuables,  above  thirty 
boosaiid  marics  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the 
all  pajrment;  and  as  the  republic,  with  true  mer- 
utile  canti<m,  refused  to  permit  the  sailing  of  the 
eet  until  the  whole  amount  of  the  deficiency  should 
6  lodged  in  her  treasury,  the  enterprise  must  have 
een  abandoned,  if  the  Doge  had  not  suggested  an 
quivalent.  He  proposed  that,  upon  condition  of  the 
rusaders  assinting  in  the  reduction  of  the  strong  city 
f  Zara,  on  the  Dulmutiuu  coast,  which  had  revolted 
nom  the  republic,  their  payment  of  the  remaining 
um  Bhould  be  poetponcd  until  the  cou^uavoii  ^1  ^^ 
aJy  Wmr;  and  despite  of  his  yean  axA  \2G&Xllfi&M^ 
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he  engaged,  on  their  assent,  himself  to  take  the  CfoM^ 
and  to  lead  the  naval  forces  of  his  republic.^ 

The  confederate  barons  gladly  acceded  to  this  ex- 
pedient, ¥rhcn  another  obstacle  was  opposed  to  its 
adoption,  which  had  nearly  frustrated  the  whole  en* 
terprise :  the  people  of  Zara  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Hungary;  and 
the  pope,  through  his  legate,  positively  forbade  the 
crusaders  to  tuiii  their  arms  against  the  subjects  of  a 
prince  who  had  himself  taken  tlie  Cross.  But  the 
Venetians,  who  entertained  little  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See,  succeeded  in  persuading 
their  more  scrupulous  allies  to  disregard  the  prohi- 
bition of  Innocent ;  the  desire  of  honourably  dischar;^ 
ing  their  obligations  prevailed  with  the  French  barons 
over  their  fear  of  the  papal  displeasure ;  and,  althou^ 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  their  leader,  abstained 
from  accompanying  them,  they  sailed  to  Zara  with 
their  followers  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  venerable  doge,  as  he  had  promised,  in 
person.  Zara  was  deemed  in  that  age  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  Europe :  but  the  inhabitants,  after 
a  siege  of  only  five  days,  were  terrified  or  compelled 
into  a  surrender;  and  though  their  lives  were  spared, 

*  NotwithstandiDg  the  expression  of  Yillehardoain,  that  the  Tene^ 
table  Doge  had  lost  his  sight  bj  a  wound,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  was  totally  blind ;  for  the  statement  of  his  descendant  and  chroni- 

ehr,  mach  more  probaVAe  in  \VM\i)Sa  qt^^  >SBAiu\s^^«vL  x^  dAUU 

Daaduli,  Ckron.  p.  S22. 
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e  city  was  pillaged  with  great  cruelty,  and  both  its 
luses  and  defences  razed  to  the  ground.  In  his 
«t  burst  of  indignation  at  their  disobedience,  Inno- 
Dt  excommunicated  both  the  crusaders  and  Vene* 
ins ;  and  when  the  French  barons  sent  a  deputation 

their  number  to  Rome  to  express  their  penitence, 
I  assured  them  of  pardon  for  their  sins,  only  upon 
ndition  of  their  making  restoration  of  their  booty  to 
e  people  of  Ziira,  and  withdrawing  from  all  alliance 
ith  the  mure  »(tublK>ni  republicans,  who  still  set  his 
•iritual  censures  at  defiance.  The  fanatic  De  Mont- 
rt,  aluni\  wliose  8ub*<equent  share  in  the  Crusade 
;ain^t  the  Albigenses  has  given  a  horrible  celebrity 

his  nainc\  ^huwed  full  obedience  to  the  pai/ul  man- 
itc  bv  wliullv  abandonin^j^  his  associates;  but  the 
tX  €»f  the  Fri'iuh  nobles  and  their  troops  continued 

wintiT  witli  the  \'enctiaii8  at  Zara,  where,  after  its 
trrendiT.  the  Mar(|uis  of  Montferrat  joined  them; 
id  it  wa.H  <lurin;r  this  seiuson  of  repose  that  an  en- 
rely  ii«'W  de^*tinntion  wns  given  to  the  combined 
•niaiii«'nf.* 


•  [KiDfluli.    f'hrnn.  vl,i    jttipvii;    Vita  Innocent.  III.  p.  520-531 

iilvJl*it>loUill,  N«i.  XX.  liv. 
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>  explun  the  occasion  of  a  changt 
J  of  purpose  in  the  cruandLTs,  which 
r  produced  one  of  the  most  stngalir 
I  and  memorable  enterpriwB  in  l» 
I  tory,  it  is  now  necessary  to  nvHt 
>  to  the  state  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire; the  onnalft  o(  -^fhlch^  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  v^^P'lw^^  tcskts^A.  Sot  *.  \k«S.  «i 
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I  notice  in  this  place.  Our  retrospect  will  ascend 
16  reign  of  the  first  Alexius :  the  crisis  of  whosd 
nes  was  involved  and  has  been  described  in  the 
tactions  of  the  earliest  Crusade.  Following 
\y  on  the  triumphant  career  of  the  Latins 
jgh  tlie  Lesser  Asia,  Alexius  richly  gathered  the 
A  of  victories,  which  they  were  impatient  to 
don  for  the  ulterior  objects  of  their  great  enter- 
;  and,  as  the  Turkish  forces  were  succes»ively 
drawn  from  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and 
an  sea  to  the  defence  of  the  interior,  the  emperor 
red  to  the  Byzantine  dominion  the  whole  circuit 
lie  sea-const  from  Nice  to  Tarsus,  or  from  the 
honis  to  the  Syrian  gates.  Even  in  tlie  interior 
}*iii  Minor,  the  Sultan  of  Nice,  after  the  loss  of 
capital,  had  been  compelled  to  remove  the  seat  of 
hrone  from  thence  to  Iconium,  above  three  bun- 
miles  from  Constantinople;  and,  amid  the  ex- 
tion  of  the  Turkish  power  in  its  struggle  with 
crusading  invaders,  Alexius,  by  policy  and  arms, 
ligently  improved  his  advantage,  that,  before  his 
ise,  the  Greek  Empire,  which,  at  the  outset  of 
eign,  was  straitened  and  shaken  on  all  sides  by 
le  pressure,  and  seemed  to  rock  to  its  found a- 
,  had  not  only  assumed  an  aspect  of  renovated 
igth,  but  expanded  with  offensive  force  against 
irmer  assailants.* 


*  Asoft  Comnenft,  Alexiad,  lib.  iz.-«iT. 
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In  the  succeeding  reign  of  his  son  John,  tenned  fa 
derision  the  handsome,  or  Calo  Johannes,  a  prince  more 
honourably  distinguished  both  for  his  padfic  Tirloes 
and  wariike  qualities,  [1118,]  internal  concord  and 
happiness  were  preserved   by  a  mild  and  vigorm 
administration ;  while  the  dignity  of  the  empire  was 
•asserted,  and   its  security  increased,  by  twenty-five 
years  of  victorious  contest  with  the  Turks.    From 
the  Latin  princes  of  Syria,  the  Greek  emperor  won 
equal  re8|)ect  by  the  powerful  assistnnce  which,  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  Crusades,  he 
rendered  them  in  repelling  the  infidels,  and  by  the 
vigour  with  which  he  obliged  Raymond,  the  reigning 
Prince  of  Anti(Kh,  to  do  homage  to  him  for  his  pos* 
sessions.     Manuel,  the  second  surviving  son  of  John, 
who  was  preferred  in  the  succession  to  an  elder  bro- 
ther both  by  parental  and  popular  favour,  inherited 
his  father's  martial  spirit  with  his  throne ;  but  did  not 
emulate  the  worth  of  his  private  life  and  civil  govern- 
ment.    [1143.]     During  an  active  reign   of  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  ambition  of  Manuel,  rather  than  the 
necessity  of  his  position,  involved  his  empire  in  con- 
tinual wars,  not  only  with  the  Turks  and  IIung<'irian8, 
its  natural  enemies  on  the  Asiatic  and  European  fron- 
tiers, but  also  with  the  ancient  foes  of  his  house,  the 
Normans  of  the  two  Sicilies.     In  the  hostilities,  in- 
deed, which   kindled  anew  the  quarrel  of  the  pre- 
ceding^  century,  Manuel  v^qa  tvot  the  first  aggressor 
Reviving  the  magjaificfeivt  ^'^^^s^  o^  ^^^KJofcxx.  ^xsyany^ 
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Mr  tlie  ratgogaUon  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  Boger, 
ong  of  Sicily,  upon  pretext  of  some  slight  shown 
i>  bis  ambassadors  at  .Constantinople,  despatched  a 
Tcat  armament  into  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas; 
lid  the  Normans,  disembarking  from  their  sliips, 
L-diiccd  Corfu  and  other  islands,  and  overran  the 
ontinent  of  Greece.  Manuel  was  at  the  time  absent 
rum  his  capital ;  but  his  return  and  revengeful 
ciivity  soon  terminated  the  triumph  of  the  invaders. 
Vitli  the  powerful  coK){)eration  of  the  Venetians, 
is  navy  outnumbered  that  of  the  Nonnnns,  and 
vrept  the  seas  of  their  galleys ;  his  troops,  which  he 
id  in  person,  overpowered  the  garrisons  which  they 
lad  left  in  Greece ;  and  a  single  campaign  sufficed  to 
lear  the  empire  of  its  audacious  assailants.  It  was 
hen  that  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Manuel  rose  with 
iis  success;  and  the  glorious  issue  of  a  just  and  de- 
L'Dsive  war  suggested  dreams  of  aggrandizement, 
irhich  embraced  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  thcv 
vuuion  on  his  brows  of  the  imperial  crowns  of  the 
["last  and  West.* 

With  the  plea  of  punishing  the  Norman  invaders 
>f  his  Htatos,  a  liyzantine  army,  under  the  command 
>f  Pal^eologus,  a  leader  of  noble  birth  and  approved 
I'alour,  was  landed  upon  the  shores  of  southern  Italy; 
uul  iavouri*d  by  the  declining  health  and  death  of 


*  JolianDM  Cinaami  HtMtortn^  lib.  ii.  Vu.    ^\tf\aA  ^v«\\i\jt%^  \% 
IfaMtf/  ClmmcM,  lib.  i.  lil  ad.  o.  6.     QBoAk  Va  Scnptor  B^m^^^ 
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the  SiciliAft  king,  and  by  the  affection  of  the*  pnjfiB 
for  the  ancient  community  of  language  and  fitiih 
which  had  bound  them  to  the  Greek  empire,  the 
whole  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  was  rapidly  reannexed 
to  the  Byzantine  dominion.  From  this  epoch, 
throughout  the  subsequent  contests  between  the 
Western  emperor,  Erederic  Barbarossa,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  papacy  and  Lombard  republics  on  the 
other,  the  intrigues,  the  blandishments,  and  the  gold 
of  Manuel,  were  unsparingly  employed  to  extend  his 
influence  in  Italy,  and  to  promote  his  visionary  scheme 
of  wresting  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
from  the  German  usurper  of  the  Roman  title.  To 
the  pope  he  threw  out  the  lure  of  terminating  the 
schism  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches;  to  the 
Lombard  cities  he  was  prodigal  both  of  money  and 
promises;  but  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  Gre^ 
empire  was  unequal  to  the  prosecution  of  his  ambi- 
tious design;  its  weight  was  severely  felt  in  the 
balance  of  Italian  politics ;  and  when  the  pope  and 
the  Lombard  republics  had  terminated  their  greiat 
struggle  with  Barbaross%^e  subsidies  and  the  nego- 
tiations of  Manuel  were^^aHke  disregarded.  In  South- 
em  Italy  fortune  was  equally  capricious  to  the  Eastern 
empire ;  the  death  of  his  brave  lieutenant  Falm)]ogu8 
was  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  transient  conqoestB ; 
and,  in  a  truce  concluded  with  William  the  Bad,  the  - 
successor  of  Boger  on  the  Sicilian  throne,  in  which 
that  prince  acknowledg^di  VM&sf^  >i2ci^  ^^sbmSl  t)£  thu. 
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^jrsantine  throne,  the  dignity  and  pretensions  of 
Manuel  were  only  saved  by  his  abandonment  of  the 
Italian  soil.  [1166.]  In  other  qoartere  the  warlike 
reign  of  Mannel  was  signalissed  by  victories  both  over 
the  Hungarians  and  Turks,  though  in  his  last  years 
its  splendour  was  clouded  by  a  severe  defeat  which  he 
sustained  from  the  infidels  in  the  Pisidian  moontains. 
To  his  own  subjects,  even  his  more  successful  wars 
were  productive  of  heavy  burdens;  his  private  life 
was  licentious,  and  his  political  character  was  stained, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  reproach  of  pretended 
friendship  and  treacherous  hostility  to  the  Latins  in 
the  Second  Crusade,* 

With  the  death  of  Mannel  ended  the  greatness  of 
the  Comnenian  race.  His  infant  son  and  successor, 
Alexius  II.,  was  opprcHsed  by  a  perfidious  guardian 
and  daring  usurper  of  his  own  blood,  Andronicus, 
himself  a  grandson  of  the  first  Alexius,  who,  after  de* 
posing  and  murdering  his  imperial  ward,  himself  ter- 
minated a  tyrannical  and  bloody  reign  of  less  than 
three  years  by  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.  The 
popular  insurrection  in  which  he  fell  wns  headed  by 
Isaac  Angelus,  another  member,  by  descent  in  the 
female  line,  of  the  Comnenian  family.  The  leader  oi 
tool  of  the  insurgents  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and 
under  his  feeble  reign  of  ten  years,  the  empire 
cnimblod  into  ruin.    A  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  was 


•daaamityUb.  iy.*^    Nioitas,  «tf /«. 
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provoked  by  his  tyranny  in  seizing  their  flocks  and 
herda  to  supply  the  wasteful  pomp  of  his  nuptials: 
and  his  tame  acquiescence  in  their  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence severed  their  country  from  the  Byzantine 
crown,  alter  n  possession  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
established  the  second  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  under  a 
race  of  their  ancient  princes.  The  inglorious  and 
indolent  reign  of  Isaac  was  frequently,  and  perhaps 
jnetly,  threatened  by  abortive  conspiracies;  but  his 
wont  and  BucceBsful  enem^  -wo.*  \i\%  wst^  \ 
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brcither  Alexius,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  a  Turk- 
ish prisooy  aud  who  repaid  the  obligation  by  sur- 
prising his  security,  depriving  him  of  his  eye?,  cou- 
signing  him  to  a  dungeon,  «ind  seating  himself  on  his 
throne.  The  son  of  the  dci)osed  prince,  who  wus 
named  also  Alexius,  a  boy  only  twelve  years  of  ago, 
was  spared  by  the  pity  or  contempt  of  his  uncle;  and 
he  had  subsequently  contrived  to  escape  into  Italy, 
when  the  news  of  the  assembly  of  a  great  crusading 
annament  at  Venice,  inspired  his  youthful  hopes  that 
its  leaders  might  be  induced,  by  adequate  offers,  to 
defer  the  ultimate  object  of  their  enterprise  for  a 
season,  and  to  direct  their  powerful  arms  to  the  re* 
Btoration  of  his  father.  The  entreaties  of  the  young 
prince  for  their  aid  were  supported  at  Venice  by  am- 
bassadors from  his  protector,  the  Duke  of  Swabia, 
who  had  married  his  sister:  but  it  was  at  Zara,  dur- 
ing the  inaction  of  winter,  that  the  friends  of  Alexius 
were  |iennitted  more  successfully  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Latin  barons  and  Venetian  republic,  which 
was  eventually  to  deliver  the  imperial  inheritance  of 
his  house  into  the  detested  hands  of  foreign  and  bar- 
b:irous  H|K)ilers.* 

To  induce  tlie  Venetians  to  accept  the  overtures  of 
the  yuung  (ireek  prince,  there  were  not  wanting 
many   motives  both   of    passion    and    policy.     The 
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alliaiice  between  their  state  and  the  Empevor  MaHlMi 
Comnenufi  in  the  last  age,  had  been  converted,  by  hii 
protection  of  Ancona,  the  commercial  rival  of  the  re- 
public, into  deadly  enmity ;  in  revenge  for  a  general 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Venetians  in  bin 
ports,  to  which  Manuel  was  provoked  by  their  inso- 
lence, their  fleets  had  ravaged  the  Byzantine  islands 
and  coasts;  and  though  the  emperor,  by  a  final  sob- 
mission  to  their  demands,  had  appeased  the  haughty 
republic,  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  Constantinople^ 
during  the  license  of  subsequent  revolutions,  had  re- 
peatedly exposed  the  Venetian  merchants  in  that 
capital  to  spoliation  and  massacre.*  The  arms  of  the 
republic,  or  the  dread  of  her  vengeance,  generally, 
indeed,  obtained  indemnification  for  these  outrages; 
but  repeated  broils  cherished  mutual  national  anti- 
pathy; and  when  the  Pisans  availed  Uiemsehres  of 
the  temper  of  the  Greeks  to  supplant  the  Venetians 
in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  empire,  the  e^^ 
asperation  of  the  latter  people  had  reached  its  height 
By  assisting  young  Alexius,  their  republic  would 
therefore  both  revenge  her  wrongs  and  regain  her 
commercial  advantages  in  the  East.  The  polilio 
Dandolo  was  not  slow  to  anticipate  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  his  country  from  such  ad 
alliance;   and  he  eagerly  employed  all  his  infliienotf 


i4»» 


*  Cimiamas,  lib.  v\.  c.  10.    ^\ei^\a^  \«v  MomM/tf.  lib.  u.  o.  ft;  '« 
J/ex.  Man.  Filio^  o.  11  •,  in  I«aac.>SL\>«  u.  ^ A^- 
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ith  the  ooofedente  baitma  to  oigage  them  in  ihr 
esign.^ 

For  its  adoption  even  as  a  means  of  advancing  the 
Itimaie  object  of  the  Criisade,  some  plausible  arga* 
tents  might  be  adduced.  As  tlie  possession  of  Egjrpt 
as  supposed  to  form  the  principal  support  of  the 
urkish  arms  in  Palestine,  tlie  original  design  of  the 
nisaders  had  been  to  attack  the  infidels  at  that 
Hirce  of  their  power.  But  it  was  now  contended  by 
le  Venetians,  that  any  loss  of  time  in  deferring  the 
rejected  invasion  of  Egypt  would  be  richly  repaid  to 
le  profit  of  the  Crusade,  by  the  advantages  likely  to 
rise  from  the  command  of  the  Byzantine  resources, 
hich  young  Alexius  o&red  as  the  price  of  his 
Uher*s  reHtoration.  Tbe  proposals,  indeed,  of  the 
nperial  exile,  were  of  tbe  must  tempting  nature;  fiur 
e  engaged  not  only  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand 
larks  among  the  crusaders  as  soon  as  his  parent 
bould  be  re-established  on  the  throne;  but  also  to 
ut  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
burches  by  submitting  his  empire  to  the  spiritual 
ominion  of  tbe  Roman  See ;  and  either  to  combine 
enonally  with  the  crusaders,  at.  the  head  of  the 
lyxantine  forces,  in  the  subsequent  expedition  against 
^'pt,  or  in  default  of  his  own  presence,  to  send  ten 
bousand  men  at  his  charge   for  one  year,  and  to 


^  Nhetm,  im  Aiex,  Ub.  in.  e.  9,  eipfwlj  M«aaia  ^ 
fmetuDMSBtbe  iBMiiffUca  of  tha  Fraic\k  «raiaAM%. 
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rauntoin  five  hundred  knights  daring  his  life  for  the 
defence  of  Palestine  *  These  promised  benefits  to 
the  cause  of  the  church  and  the  Crusade  miglit  at  first 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  winning  assent  even 
among  the  more  devout  leaders  of  the  war;  bat  it 
must  be  doubted  whether  the  motives  of  their  subse- 
quent conduct  were  equally  pure  and  disinterested; 
and  since  the  diversion  of  their  arms  against  Zara  had 
familiarized  the  minds  of  the  crusading  ho»t  to  the 
postponement  of  their  vows,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  successful  siege  and  sack  of  that  city  had  but 
awakened  their  appetite  for  a  more  splendid  achieve- 
ment and  a  richer  booty. 

The  influence  of  such  feelings  is  detected  in  their 
second  and  more  deliberate  contempt  of  the  prohi- 
bition, which  Innocent  III.  now  fulminated  agiunst 
their  design.  The  Byzantine  usurper,  anticipating 
the  proposal  of  young  Alexius,  had,  by  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  offered  to  place  tlie  religious  afiliirs  of 
his  empire  under  the  government  of  the  Latin  papacy, 
and  requested  the  presence  of  a  legate  from  Rome; 
and  the  ambitious  Innocent,  hoping  thus  to  secure 
the  submission  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  the  price 
of  keeping  the  reigning  tyrant  on  the  Byzantine 
throne,  promised  him  protection  against  his  ene* 
mics. 

The    pontiff*,  therefore,    proceeded    positively    to 


*  Yillehardoma,  "No.TVa.  CKr<m.T>wAxiSLO^.^.t^.^. 
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interdict  the  crosadera  iroin  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  imperial  exile,  or  arrogating  to  themselves 
an  J  authority  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  among 
Christians,  or  the  suppression  of  schism,  for 
which  it  was  the  province  of  the  Holy  See  alone 
to  provide. 

But,  by  the  Venetians,  the  commands  of  the  pope 
were  immediatt*ly  treated  with  such  open  disregard, 
that  the  cardinal  legates,  whom  he  had  despatched 
to  Zara  to  enforce  them,  hopelessly  quitted  the  place 
and  siiiled  din^ot  for  Palestine;  and  their  example 
was  folio we<l  by  a  numl)er  of  barons  and  other 
crusaders,  including  many  most  renowned  for  their 
devout  and  warlike  spirit,  who  conscientiously 
dreaded  to  incur  the  papal  censures,  by  turning 
their  arms  against  the  Eastern  Empire;  while  not  a 
few  di^pised,  under  the  same  pretext,  their  secret 
dread  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so  perilous  and  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  assembled  force  of  the  con- 
federates. 

Since,  indeed,  submission  to  the  papal  authority 
was  identified  with  every  pious  sentiment  of  the 
age,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that,  in  the 
minds  of  the  remaining  leaders  and  soldiery,  the 
temptations  of  glorious  or  gainful  adventure  had 
triumphed  over  religious  considerations;  and  chiefly 
through  the  personal  persuasions,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
Venetian  Doge,  the  proposals  of  youu\»  ^A^^\^x%^\^ 
Bpiteot  the  impending  thunders  ot  l\\e  \  tAXfcWw^  ^«» 
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finally  accepted  by  the  marquw  of  Montferrat,  tlin 
Counts  of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  St  Paul,  with  eight 
other  great  French  baitau^  and  the  majority  of  their 

followers.* 

♦  Villehardonin,    N6.  xW.  xlvii.  Ui.  Tita   Innocetil   in.   p.  583 
EJituJem  Eputolm,  No.  Ixvii  &o. 
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■P—Aii,  Ikft  sf  Kwj 


BSriDtnOlf  AGAUm  OOHSTiSTniOPUL 


HOWEVER  apparently  inadequate  for 
'  the  conquest  ufon  ancient  empire,  the 
armnment  wherewith  the  Doge  of 
I  Venice  and  the  confederate  bnruna 
I  now  sailed  for  Coiiatnntiiiuple,  wna  of 
itit  kiiMl  the  muet  complete  and  fonnidable  which  the 
world  had  yet  witneeaed.  The  fleet  was  composed  of 
fifty  great  galleys  of  war,  one  l\uudi«d  nxv^  W«,i\V3 
Bat-bottomed    Aorae-tranaportB,  ca\\«<i    pulandtrft    on 
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capable  of  exerting  even  the  passive  courage  of  a  de* 
fence,  the  natural  strength  and  resources  of  the  capital 
might  have  defied  the  effi>rts  of  assailants^  whom  the 
able-bodied  inhabitants  outnumbered  at  the  lowest 
estimate  as  ten  to  one.  When  the  Venetian  navy 
arrived  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
gorgeous  city,  which  the  admiration  of  the  crusaders 
deemed  well  worthy  of  being  the  mistress  and  queen 
of  the  world,  burst  in  all  her  magnitude  and  splendour 
upon  their  astonished  gaze,  there  was  no  heart  so 
stout,  is  the  simple  and  emphatic  confession  of  the 
noble  companion  and  chronicler  of  the  adventure,  but 
recoiled  with  dread  at  the  spectacle  of  her  massive 
ramparts  and  gigantic  towers;  for  never  surely  had  so 
great  an  enterprise  been  essayed.*  But  with  the  awe 
which  the  bravest  miglit  not  feel  ashamed  to  confess, 
was  not  tlie  less  mingled  a  magnanimous  spirit  which 
rose  with  the  danger;  and  each  warrior,  looking  upon 
his  arms,  reflected  with  unshaken  resolution  that  the 
hour  was  at  band  in  which  these  must  serve  the  need, 
and  would  suffice  to  insure  the  event,  of  glorious 
achievement.  As  a  strong  wind  swept  the  armament 
past  the  walls  of  the  majestic  capital  toward  the  op- 
posite shore,  the  fleet  was  there  brought  to  anchor; 

*  Et  iockiez  gye  Une  ot  si  hardi  cuite  ccsur  ne/reniuUf  etcenufil 

merveilj  car  oneques  si  grande  affaire  ne  fat  enterpriB — (aod  Ipct 

that  no  one  was  so  bold  that  his  heart  did  not  tremble ;  and  oo 

jronder,  for  never  was  so  |5(^t  tea  ^uteryrise  undertaken.)    YiUdtf^ 
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iiople  itself  without  having  encountered  an  enemy. 
The  Bjzantine  navy,  which,  it  is  said,  had  hut  lately 
numbered  sixteen  hundred  vessels  of  war,  might  have 
sufficed  to  harass,  and  even  to  destroy,  on  its  passage, 
on  armament,  so  encumbered  with  horses  and  stores : 
but  the  Greek  admiral,  Michael  Struphnos,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  usurper,  had,  in  the  baseness  of  his  avarice, 
broken  up  the  hulls  of  the  shipping,  that  he  might 
sell,  for  his  private  profit,  the  masts,  rigging,  and  iron 
work ;  and  the  port  of  Constantinople  now  contained 
only  twenty  galleys.  The  shores  of  the  Propontis 
might  have  furnished  abundant  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  navy :  but  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  imperial  forests  was  in- 
trusted for  the  purpose  of  the  chase,  would  not  suffer 
a  tree  to  be  felled  for  the  public  defence.  To  this  and 
every  other  object  of  patriotism,  the  whole  nation  in- 
deed was  alike  insensible :  for  the  unwarlike  and  de- 
generate Greeks,  as  a  race  in  whom  the  despotism  of 
centuries  had  extinguished  every  spark  of  generous 
shame,  beheld  in  cowering  apathy  the  approach  of  a 
detested  enemy;  and  without  favouring  the  cause  of 
the  younger  Alexius,  the  people  both  of  the  capital 
and  provinces  were  equally  indiflferent  to  the  danger 
of  the  tyrant  who  filled  their  throne.* 

If  that  usurper  himself,  or  his  adherents,,  had  been 


*  Yillehardouin.     No.  Ivi.  ]vii.     BhamnnAVaA,  De  BeElo  Oyiufta<«2k^ 
uiffaiirano,  &c.  lib.  L  p.  33.     Nicetas,  (in  Ale»io)^  V^AVi.^,^- 
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Galata,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  port 
The  Greek  cavalry  were  drawn  out  on  the  heach  in 
far  superior  force  to  oppose  their  landing:  but  when 
the  knights,  as  soon  as  the  water  reached  only  to 
their  girdle,  leaped  from  the  vessels,  lance  in  hand,  the 
enemy  immediately  fled;  and  the  horses  being 
brought  on  shore,  the  cavaliers  mounted,  pursued  the 
flying  squadrons,  and  captured  the  imperial  camp 
without  striking  a  blow.  On  the  following  mornings 
after  a  faint  sally  by  the  Greeks,  the  assailants  en- 
tered the  town  of  Galatawith  the  fugitives;  the  chain 
which  from  thence  secured  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  broken ;  and  the  whole  Venetian  fleet  entering 
the  port  of  Constantinople  in  triumph,  the  remains  of 
the  imperial  navy  either  fell  into  their  hands,  or  were 
driven  on  shore  and  burned.* 

Though  the  port  was  thus  captured,  the  gigantic 
works,  by  which  the  city  itself  was  completely  en^ 
closed  and  separated  from  the  suburbs,  might  still  bid 
defiance  to  the  efibrts  of  the  crusaders:  but  their 
courage  and  confidence  were  unbounded.  Though 
their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  observe  more  than 
a  single  front  of  the  walls,  they  determined  to  com- 
mence a  regular  siege;  and  this  magnanimous  reso- 
lution presents  the  singular  and  amazing  example  of 
the  investment  of  the  largest  and  strongest  capital  in 
the  world  by  a  few  thousand  men.     The  perils  and 
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'and  the  chivalr}*  disembarking,  took  possession  of  the 
Asiatic  suburb  of  Chrysopolis,  the  modem  Scutari^ 
and  during  nine  days  reposed  in  an  imperial  palace 
and  gardens.  This  interval  of  inaction  was  marked 
by  some  negotiations,  in  which  the  Byzantine  usurper 
offered  to  expedite  their  march  through  Asia  Minor 
against  the  infidels,  but  menaced  them  with  de- 
straction  if  their  purpose  was  hostile  to  his  state ; 
while  the  Doge  and  barons  sternly  replied,  that  they 
had  entered  the  empire  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  had  committed,  and 
boldly  admonished  him  that  if  he  hoped  for  mercy  he 
must  descend  from  the  throne  which  he  had  unjustly 
seized.* 

After  this  declaration,  they  prepared  to  cross  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  European  shore, — the  whole  body 
of  the  chivalry  being  divided  into  six  corps  or  battles, 
two  composed  of  Flemish  knights  with  their  attendant 
archers  under  Count  Baldwin  and  his  brother,  three 
of  French  crusaders  led  respectively  by  the  Counts  of 
Blois  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Lord  of  Montmorency,  and 
the  sixth  or  reserve  of  Italians  and  Germans  under 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  knights  and  ser- 
geants embarked  in  the  palanders,  with  their  horses 
ready  saddled  and  caparisoned;  the  Venetian  galleys 
took  them  in  tow ;  and,  in  this  order,  they  stood 
across   the  strait    toward   the   European   suburb  of 

*  yiUehardouin,  No.  l^m.-\xxii. 
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on  one  of  the  twenty-five  towers  which  were 
by  the  assailants. 

But  meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  land  side  had 
tyeeu  less  successful;  every  gallant  effort  of  tlie 
French  chivalry  to  scale  the  walls  through  the  impen> 
feet  breaches  had  been  repulsed  by  the  assistanoe  ci 
some  Pisan  colonists  and  the  valour  of  the  Varangian, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  guards,  %ver  the  firmest 
support  of  the  Byzantine  throne;*  and  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Greeks,  pouring  from  the  gates, 
threatened  to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  scanty 
array  of  the  exhausted  crusaders.  The  Doge  learn- 
ing their  danger,  after  setting  fire  to  the  quarter  of 
the  city  which  he  had  entered,  and  which  was  thus 
reduced  to  ashes,  drew  off  his  triumphant  forces  to 
the  succour  of  his  fainting  allies;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous Greeks,  without  daring  a  closer  or  prolonged 
encounter,  disgracefully  retired  within  the  shelter  of 
their  walls.  The  confederates  passed  the  succeeding 
night  in  eager  rather  than  anxious  suspense :  but  such 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  emigrations  which  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  Varangian  guards  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Bn  Cange,  indeed,  (Notes  on  YillohardoiWy 
No.  Ixxxix.  &c.,)  labonrs  to  prove  that  these  Varangians  came  fratt 
the  northern  continent  of  Europe  only :  but  the  words  of  Villeha^ 
douin  are  explicit,  Anglois  et  DanoU.  It  is  not  probable  thai  i 
French  knight  could  have  confounded  their  race ;  and  bis  statemeflk 
is  in  agreement  with  the  fact,  that  impatience  of  the  Norman  tjiBBBj 
Izad,  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest,  driven  mn    itndas  of  dM 

bolder  spirits  among  t\\e  op^T^oa^^xi^M^  V^  ^»^i      ce  honovnUi 

existence  in  foTeig;n  oounlne%. 
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tbe  hardihood  of  this  extraordinary  enterprise  were- 
enhanced  by  the  privations  under  which  it  was  prose- 
cuted. Of  flour  and  salt  provisions,  the  confederates 
had  a  supply  but  for  three  weeks  left;  clouds  of  Greek 
cavalry  confined  their  few  foragers  to  the  camp;  and 
their  only  fresh  mccit  was  obtained  by  the  slaughter 
of  tlieir  own  horses.  Delay  was  therefore  far  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  resistance  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
preparatory  operations  of  the  siege  were  urged  with 
superhuman  exertions.  The  possession  of  the  har- 
bour determined  the  point  of  attack ;  and  against  the 
walls  on  that  side  two  hundred  and  fitly  great  pro- 
jectile and  battering  engines  were  planted.  When 
by  incredible  labour  the  ditch  had  been  filled  up,  and 
some  impression  made  upon  the  defences,  the  French 
and  Venetians  agreed  to  attempt  a  simultaneous 
assault:  the  former  from  their  approaches  against  the 
land  fiices;  the  latter  from  their  galleys  upon  the 
fronts  which  overlooked  the  port  Standing  upon 
the  raised  deck  of  his  vessel,  with  the  gonfalon,  or 
great  banner  of  St.  Mark,  floating  over  his  head,  the 
venerable  Doge  himself  led  the  naval  attack;  and 
such  was  the  ardour  excited  by  his  presence,  his 
voice,  and  his  example,  that  the  line  of  galleys  was 
boldly  rowed  to  the  beach  under  the  walls;  by 
ladders  from  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  and  by  draw- 
bridges let  down  upon  their  battlements  from  the 
masts  of  the  loftier  vessels,  the  defences  vfere  «wx* 
mounted;  and  the  banner  of  the  Tepu\>\vi  n^^s^  ^«oN.^ 
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emperor  to  these  onerous    terms  wns    peremptorily 
insisted  upon,   and,   however  reluctantly,  obtained. 
On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  the  camp,  ytjong 
Alexius  was  permitted  to  make  his  triumphant  entry 
into  the  city,  attended  by  the  Latin  chiefs;  and  the 
joint  coronation  of  the  aged  emperor  and  his  son, 
which  was  joyfully  celebrated,  seemed  to  announce  a 
peaceful  conclusion  to  the  recent  strfiggle.     This  fal- 
lacious promise  of  concord  between   two   nations  so 
mutually  obnoxious  as  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  was  of 
short  duration.     To  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of 
their  deliverers,  the  emperors,  in  the  low  state  of  the 
Byzantine  treasury,  were  compelled  to  make   many 
grievous  exactions  from  their  subjects:  the  warlike 
Franks  cared  not  to  conceal  their  insolent  disdain  for 
a  pusillanimous  people :  and,  above  all,  the  veneraticm 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  peculiar  forms  and  doctrines  of 
their  faith — the  only  symptoms  of  virtuous  feeling 
which,  discernible  as  it  is  throughout  the  long  annals 
of  their  degradation,  may  command  some  share  of  oor 
respect — was  outraged  by  the  undisguised  design  of 
subjugating  their  church  to  the  papal  yoke.     From 
the  very  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  compelled,  at  the  dic- 
tation  of   the  crusaders,   to  proclaim  the   spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;    and  the  people 
were  required  to  subject  their  consciences  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  a  church  which  they  had  ever 
been  taught  to  regard  m^iXi  Yiottat  ^a  ^sfSc^Nssc&Al^^ 
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was  the  terror  with  which  the  usurper  Alexius  was 
seized  at  the  balanced  success  of  the  conflict^  that^ 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  basely  fled  from  his 
capital  with  a  part  of  the  imperial  treasures.  On  the 
discorery  of  his  absence,  the  trembling  nobles  of  the 
palace  drew  his  blind  and  captive  brother  Isaac  from 
the  dungeon  to  the  throne;  and,  when  morning 
dawned,  the  lea#Brs  of  the  crusaders  were  astonished 
hf  an  embassy  from  the  restored  emperor,  announcing 
the  revolution,  desiring  the  presence  of  his  son,  and 
inviting  them  also  to  receive  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments.* 

The  first  proceeding  of  tlie  confederates,  on  the  re- 
eeipt  of  this  message^  was  to  depute  two  barons  and 
two  Venetians  to  wait  upon  the  emperor  with  their 
felicitations,  and  with  a  less  welcome  demand  for  the 
fhlfilment  of  the  engagements  which  his  son  had  con- 
tracted in  his  name.  While  he  admitted  that  their 
services  were  entitled  to  the  highest  recompense 
which  was  his  to  bestow,  Isaac  heard  with  constemsr 
tion  the  extent  of  the  conditions  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  ratify:  the  payment  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,,  the  employment  of  the  imperial 
forces  in  the  service  of  the  Crusade,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  pope.     But  the  immediate  subscription  of  the 

«  ymehardoain,  No.  Ixxxii.-xciz.     Danduli,  Chron.  p.  321,  822. 
Nioetes^  (in  AUscio),  Jib.  iii.  ad  fin.  Yiim  InnoceiO*  IIL  ^  %V^\. 
63S,S84. 
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huiasiers*  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels  filled  with 
troops  and  warlike  engines,  and  seventy  store-ships 
laden  with  provisions.  On  board  this  navy  of  nearly 
five  hundred  sail— of  which  the  enumeration  convej^s 
so  magnificent  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
great  republic — there  were  embarked,  under  the  ccm- 
federate  barons  of  the  Crusade,  six  thousand  cavalry^ 
composed  of  two  thousand  knights  with  their  esquires 
and  sergeants,  or  mounted  attendants,  and  ten  thoa< 
sand  foot:  besides  the  Venetian  sea  and  land  foroes^ 
of  which  the  numbers  might  be  loosely  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand  more.f  Although  the  Byzantine 
usurper  was  early  apprized  of  the  destination  and 
force  of  this  hostile  armament,  he  made  not  a  single 
efibrt  to  oppose  its  course;  the  crusaders  were  per- 
mitted successively,  during  a  tardy  navigation,  to  re- 
fresh themselves  and  their  horses,  and  to  replenish 
their  provisions  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Greece; 
and   they  finally  approached  the  port  of  Constanti- 


^  The  origin  of  the  fonner  term  for  such  a  description  of  naTal 
transport  has  been  lost ;  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  huts^  or  door 
in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  which  was  let  down  as  a  drawlnidge  for  tha 
purpose  of  shipping  and  landing  the  horses.  Da  Cange,  on  Tilie- 
hardouin,  No.  xiv. 

f  According  to  Sanuto,  Vite  de  Duchi  de  Veneziaj  (in  Script.  Rer. 
Ital,  vol.  xxii.)  p.  528,  the  land  forces  of  the  republic  in  the  expedi- 
tion were  four  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  and  eight  thousand  foot 
But  afler  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  Yillehardouin  (No.  cliL) 
estimates  the  total  combined  army  of  French  and  Yenetians  at  only 
twenty  thousand  men. 
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nople  itaelf  without  having  encountered  an  enemy. 
The  Bysantine  navy,  which,  it  is  said,  had  but  lately 
numbered  sixteen  hundred  vessels  of  war,  might  have 
sufficed  to  Iiarass,  and  even  to  destroy,  on  its  passage, 
on  armament,  so  encumbered  with  horses  and  stores: 
but  the  Greek  admiral,  Michael  Struphnos,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  usurper,  had,  in  the  baseness  of  his  avarice, 
broken  up  the  hulls  of  the  shipping,  that  he  might 
iell,  for  his  private  profit,  the  masts,  rigging,  and  iron 
Brork ;  and  the  port  of  Constantinople  now  contained 
>nly  twenty  galleys.  The  shores  of  the  Propontis 
night  have  furnished  abundant  timber  for  the  con- 
itruction  of  a  new  navy :  but  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  imperial  forests  was  in- 
trosled  for  the  purpose  of  the  chase,  would  not  suifer 
a  tree  to  be  felled  for  the  public  defence.  To  this  and 
every  other  object  of  patriotism,  the  whole  nation  in- 
deed was  alike  insensible :  for  the  unwarlike  and  de- 
generate Greeks,  rs  a  race  in  whom  the  despotism  of 
centuries  had  extinguished  every  spark  of  generous 
shame,  beheld  in  cowering  apathy  the  approach  of  a 
detested  enemy;  and  without  favouring  the  cause  of 
the  3'ounger  Alexius,  the  people  both  of  the  capital 
and  provinces  were  efpially  indiflfercnt  to  the  danger 
of  the  tyrant  who  filled  their  throne.* 

If  that  U8uri)er  himself,  or  his  adherents^  had  been 


*  XUiehMrdouw.     So,  hi  Jrii.     Rhamnnii^,  De  BAo  Cui^tei.'^RJk^ 
,if»/i'UiMo,  Sec.  lib.  I  p.  83.     XiceUi,  (in  AUxw^,V^.Vu.^.%* 
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capable  of  exerting  even  the  pasaive  courage  of  a  de- 
fence, the  natural  strength  and  resources  of  theca^tal 
might  have  defied  the  e&rts  of  assulantg^  whom  the 
able-bodied  inhabitants  outnumbered  at  the  lowest 
estimate  as  ten  to  one.  When  the  Venetian  navy 
arrived  before  the  walb  of  Constantinople,  and  tbe 
gorgeous  city,  which  the  admiration  of  the  crusaden 
deemed  well  worthy  of  being  the  mistress  and  queen 
of  the  world,  burst  in  nil  her  magnitude  and  splendour 
upon  their  astonished  gaze,  there  was  no  heart  so 
stout,  is  the  simple  and  emphatic  confession  of  the 
noble  companion  and  chronicler  of  tlie  adventure,  but 
recoiled  with  dread  at  the  8{>ectacle  of  her  massiTe 
ramparts  and  gigantic  towers;  for  never  surely  had  so 
great  an  enterprise  been  essayed.^  But  with  the  awe 
which  the  bnivest  might  not  feel  ashamed  to  confer 
was  not  tlie  less  mingled  a  magnanimous  spirit  which 
rose  with  the  danger;  and  each  warrior,  looking  upon 
his  anns,  reflected  with  unshaken  resolution  that  the 
hour  was  at  hand  in  which  these  must  serve  the  need, 
and  would  suffice  to  insure  the  event,  of  glorious 
achievement.  As  a  strong  wind  swept  the  armament 
past  the  walls  of  the  majestic  capital  toward  the  op- 
posite shore,  the  fleet  was  there  brought  to  anchor; 

* Et  wachiez  que  tine  ot  ii  harJi cuite  cctur  ne/rtmiiMt,  eice  mefii 
merveily  car  oneguee  ii  grande  affaire  ne  fat  enterpri^—^jUid  k^f^ 
that  no  one  was  so  bold  that  his  heart  did  not  tremble;  and  oo 
YTonder,  for  ne^er  was  bo  luteal  «ii  «ck\«t^tiaA  undertaken.)    ViU•ha^ 

doaiJi,  No.  Ixvi* 
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ind  the  chivalry  disembarking,  took  possession  of  the 
Isiatic  suburb  of  CbiysopoliBy  the  modem  Sontari, 
ind  during  nine  d<iy8  reposed  in  an  imperial  palace 
ind  gardens.  This  inter\'al  of  inaction  was  marked 
ly  aome  negotiations,  in  wliich  the  Byzantine  usurper 
ifiered  to  expedite  their  march  through  Asia  Minor 
igainst  the  infidels,  but  menaced  them  with  de- 
itmction  if  their  purpose  was  hostile  to  his  state; 
irhile  the  Doge  and  barons  stenily  replied,  that  they 
lad  entered  the  empire  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  to 
ivenge  the  wrongs  which  he  had  committed,  and 
loldly  admonished  him  that  if  he  hoped  for  mercy  he 
nust  descend  from  the  throne  which  he  had  unjustly 
eiied.* 

After  this  declaration,  they  prepared  to  cross  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  European  shore, — the  whole  body 
>f  the  chivalry  being  divided  into  six  corps  or  battles, 
wo  composed  of  Flemish  knights  with  their  attendant 
irchers  under  Count  Baldwin  and  his  brother,  three 
•f  French  crusaders  led  respectively  by  the  Counts  of 
[llois  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Lord  of  Montmorency,  and 
he  sixth  or  refter\'e  of  Italians  and  Germans  under 
he  marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  knights  and  ser- 
reants  embarked  in  the  palandern,  with  their  horses 
i^ady  siuldled  and  caparisoned ;  the  Venetian  galleys 
ook  them  in  tow;  and,  in  this  order,  they  stood 
icrun   the   strait    toward   the   European   suburb  of 


•  Viiteluitlouin,  So.  WuAxxiA. 
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Galata,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  tiie  port. 
The  Greek  cavalry  were  drawn  out  on  the  beadi  in 
far  superior  force  to  oppose  their  landing:  hut  when 
the  knights,  as  soon  as  the  water  reached  only  to 
their  girdle,  leaped  from  the  vessels,  lance  m  hand,  the 
enemy  inmiediately  fled;  and  the  horses  beiq; 
brought  on  shore,  the  cavaliers  mounted,  pursued  the 
flying  squadrons,  and  captured  the  imperial  camp 
without  striking  a  blow.  On  the  following  monung 
after  a  faint  sally  by  the  Greeks,  the  assailants  en- 
tered the  town  of  Gal ata  with  the  fugitives;  thecham 
which  from  thence  secured  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  broken ;  and  the  whole  Venetian  fleet  entering 
the  port  of  Constantinople  in  triumph,  the  remains  oC 
the  imperial  navy  either  fell  into  their  hands,  or  were 
driven  on  shore  and  burned.* 

Though  the  port  was  thus  captured,  the  giganUe 
works,  by  which  the  city  itself  was  completely  en- 
closed and  separated  from  the  suburbs,  might  still  bid 
defiance  to  the  efibrts  of  the  crusaders:  but  their 
courage  and  confidence  were  unbounded.  Though 
their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  observe  more  than 
a  single  front  of  the  walls,  they  determined  to  com- 
mence a  regular  siege;  and  this  magnanimous  reso- 
lution presents  the  singular  and  amazing  example  of 
the  investment  of  the  largest  and  strongest  capital  in 
the  world  by  a  few  thousand  men.     The  perils  and 

*  Villehardouin,  No.l»»\.^\«toa>  ^n  A\e»ib:;^\^.\a.,^.>S^. 
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he  hardihood  of  this  extraordinary  enterprise  were 
nhanced  by  the  privations  under  which  it  was  prose* 
uted.  Of  flour  and  salt  provisions,  the  confederates 
jid  a  supply  but  for  three  weeks  left;  clouds  of  Greek 
avalry  confined  tlieir  few  foragers  to  the  cnmp;  and 
beir  only  trwii  meat  was  obtained  by  liie  slaughter 
f  ilieir  own  horses.  Delay  was  therefore  fur  more  to 
e  dn-nded  than  the  resistance  of  the  enoiny;  and  the 
reparatory  operations  of  the  siege  were  urged  with 
aperhuuicou  exertions.  The  possession  of  the  bar- 
our  detenniiied  the  point  of  attack ;  and  agahist  the 
rails  on  that  side  two  hundaHl  and  fifty  great  pro- 
jectile and  battering  engines  were  planted.  When 
ly  incredible  laliour  the  ditch  had  been  filled  up,  and 
onic  impression  made  uiN)n  the  defences,  the  French 
ind  Venetians  agreed  to  attempt  a  simultaneous 
inault:  the  former  fix>m  their  approaches  against  the 
and  fsices;  tlie  latter  from  their  galleys  upon  the 
runts  uhieh  overlooked  the  port  Standing  upon 
he  nus4*d  ileek  of  his  vessel,  with  the  gonfalon,  or 
rrcat  banner  of  St.  Mark,  floating  over  his  head,  the 
'enerablc  Doge  himself  led  the  naval  attack;  and 
uch  yxixH  the  ardour  excited  by  his  presence,  his 
'oice,  and  his  example,  that  the  line  of  galleys  was 
loldly  rowe<l  to  the  beach  under  the  walls;  by 
adders  from  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  and  by  draw- 
»ridges  let  down  upon  their  battlements  from  the 
aasta  of  the  loftier  vessels,  the  d^tewem  N^^t^  %>\\* 
waated;  and  the  banner  of  the  T«puVA\c  n(«]^  ^tcc\^ 
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on  one  of  the  twenty-five  towers  which  were  emie^ 
by  the  assailants. 

But  meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  land  side  had 
Deen  less  successful;  every  gallant  efibrt  of  tlie 
French  chivalry  to  scale  the  walls  through  the  imper- 
fect breaches  had  been  repulsed  by  the  assistanoe  of 
some  Pisan  colonists  and  the  valour  of  the  Varangian, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  guards,  %ver  the  firmesfc 
support  of  the  Byzantine  throne;*  and  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Greeks,  pouring  from  the  gates, 
threatened  to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  scanty 
array  of  the  exhausted  crusaders.  The  Doge  learn- 
ing their  danger,  after  setting  fire  to  the  quarts  of 
the  city  which  he  had  entered,  and  which  was  thus 
reduced  to  ashes,  drew  off  his  triumphant  forces  to 
the  succour  of  his  fainting  allies;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous  Greeks,  without  daring  a  closer  or  prolonged 
encounter,  disgracefully  retired  within  the  shelter  of 
their  walls.  The  confederates  passed  the  succeeding 
night  in  eager  rather  than  anxious  suspense :  but  such 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  emigrations  which  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  Varangian  guards  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Du  Cange,  indeed,  (Notes  on  Yillebardooiii, 
No.  Ixxxix.  fto.,)  labours  to  prove  that  these  Varangians  came  frott 
the  northern  continent  of  Europe  only :  but  the  words  of  Villehar- 
douin  are  explicit,  Anghis  et  DanoU,  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
French  knight  could  have  confounded  their  race ;  and  his  statemeflt 
is  in  agreement  with  the  fact,  that  impatience  of  the  Norman  tyrmmiy 
had,  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest,  driyen  moltitiidfis  of  the 
bolder  spirits  among  the  oppte«Aed.1Eixi^\^  V^  ^R^^toAtQ  honoonUi 
existence  in  foreign  oountdos. 
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wtB  the  terror  with  which  the  usurper  Alexius  was 
seized  at  the  balanced  success  of  the  conflict^  that^ 
mder  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  basely  fled  from  his 
capital  with  a  part  of  the  imperial  treasures.  On  the 
diaoorery  of  his  abseDce,  the  trembling  nobles  of  the 
palace  drew  his  blind  and  captive  brother  Isaac  from 
the  dungeon  to  the  throne;  and^  when  morning 
dawned,  the  leaA^rs  of  the  crusaders  were  astonished 
bgr  an  embassy  from  the  restored  emperor,  announcing 
the  revolution,  desiring  the  presence  of  his  son,  and 
inriting  them  also  to  receive  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments * 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  confederates,  on  the  re- 
eeipt  of  this  message,  was  to  depute  two  barons  and 
two  Venetians  to  wait  upon  the  emperor  with  their 
felicitations,  and  with  a  less  welcome  demand  for  the 
fblfilment  of  the  engagements  which  his  son  had  con- 
tracted in  his  name.  While  he  admitted  that  their 
were  entitled  to  the  highest  recompense 
was  his  to  bestow,  Isaac  heard  with  constcnia- 
tion  the  extent  of  the  conditions  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  ratify:  the  payment  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,,  the  employment  of  the  imperial 
tofcen  in  the  service  of  the  Crusade,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  pope.     But  the  immediate  subscription  of  the 

•  ViUehanluain,  No.  kxxii.-xcix.     Duiduli,  OUtm,  ^^  921^  Z2A 
Nkg^g,  (im  Aiexw),  lib.  ill.  ad  fin.  YUm  Innwmt  IIL  tk  Vt^\ 
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emperor  to  these  onerous  terms  wns  peremptorily 
insisted  upon,  and,  however  reluctantly,  obtained. 
On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  the  camp,  young 
Alexius  was  permitted  to  make  his  triumphant  entry 
into  the  city,  attended  by  the  Latin  chiefs;  and  the 
joint  coronation  of  the  aged  emperor  and  his  son, 
which  was  joyfully  celebrated,  seemed  to  announce  a 
peaceful  conclusion  to  the  recent  strfiggle.  This  fid- 
l;icious  promise  of  concord  between  two  nations  so 
mutually  obnoxious  as  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  was  of 
short  duration.  To  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of 
their  deliverers,  the  emperors,  in  the  low  state  of  the 
Byzantine  treasury,  were  compelled  to  make  many 
grievous  exactions  from  their  subjects:  the  warlike 
Franks  cared  not  to  conceal  their  insolent  disdain  for 
a  pusillanimous  people :  and,  above  all,  the  veneration 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  peculiar  forms  and  doctrines  of 
their  faith — the  only  symptoms  of  virtuous  feeling 
which,  discernible  as  it  is  throughout  the  long  annals 
of  their  degradation,  may  command  some  share  of  oar 
respect — was  outraged  by  the  undisguised  design  of 
subjugating  their  church  to  the  papal  yoke.  From 
the  very  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  compelled,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  crusaders,  to  proclaim  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  the  people 
irere  required  to  subject  tlvevr  consciences  to  the  doo- 
trines  and  discipVme  o£  %ic\i\«^^>c:\^^'e^V^^ 
been  taught  to  regaxd  mt\i\ioTt^^  ^  ^.Sdv^^si'^^^^ 
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hoKtical.  By  theae  measuresi  their  political  and  re- 
BgiouB  antipathy  was  extended  to  the  young  emperor. 
m  tbe  ally  and  creature  of  the  detested  foreigners; 
md  the  conduct  of  Alexius  himself  did  not  tend  to 
irim  the  favour,  or  to  command  the  respect,  of  his 
iffended  suljrcts.  While  the  boisterous  orgies  and 
rode  freedoms,  which  innrked  the  social  intercourse 
>f  the  Western  Nations^  shocked  the  superior  refine- 
nent  or  coroinonial  pride  of  the  Greeks,  the  young 
emperor,  regardless  alike  of  the  difference  in  national 
DMUinorSy  and  of  his  own  dignity,  continued  to  visit 
the  quarters,  and  to  shixve  in  the  debaucheries  and 
gaming  of  the  Franks.  In  one  of  these  carousals,  he 
BO&ivd  the  diadem  to  Ix*  si)at(*hed  in  siiortive  or  con- 
temptuuus  familiarity  from  his  head,  and  exchanged 
for  the  coarse  woollen  cap  of  some  low  n*veller;  and 
the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aversion  of  his  subjects, 
WM  not  unjustly  provoked  against  the  unfeeling  or 
thoughtless  boy,  who  could  thus  l>asely,  in  the  eyes 
of  insolent  barbarians,  sullv  the  lustre  and  dishonour 
the  majesty  of  his  imperial  cnnvn.*^ 

Through  all  these  causes,  Alexius  soon  found  that 
be  had  become  so  odious  to  his  ccmntrymen  as  to 
render  the  continued  presence  of  his  Latin  alliens  in- 
diapenflsible  to  the  security  of  his  throne;  and  he 
eadeavoufed,  by  the  promise  of  further  rewards,  to 


tn  Jhwcww  §i  Alexin  AntftliM^  c.  \-%.    NVl\«\AX^vraAL^ 
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induce  tHem  to  postpone  tlieir  departiuey  -and  the 
prosecution  of  their  crusading  vows,  until  the  follow* 
ing  spring.    He  found  them  little  loth  to  acoede  to 
his  terms.    Ou  the  first  restoration  of  Isaac,  indeed, 
the  Latin  barons  had  given  some  signs  of  pursuiiig 
the  original  purpose  of  their  confederacy,  had  sent  a 
defiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  had  deprecated 
the  anger  of  the  pope  at  their  repeated  disobedience 
by  entreaties  for  pardon,   and    by   assurances  that 
thenceforth  their  arms  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sacred  service  of  Palestine.     The  YenetiaDS 
also  had  condescended  to  solicit  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Holy  See ;  and  Innocent  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  prospect  of  bringing  the  Greek  Church  under  his 
dominion,  and  so  rejoiced  to  recognise  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  penitence  in  those  stubborn  republicans, 
that  he  extended  absolution  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
their  more  submissive  baronial  confederates.     But^  in 
truth,  both  the  Doge  and  his  noble  allies  were  by  this 
time  almost  equally  ready  to  disregard  the  papal  dis- 
pleasure and  the  objects  of  the  Crusade  for  their  per- 
sonal profit;  and  Alexius  seems  to  have  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  purchasing  their  continued  services 
until  the  spring,  as  soon  as  he  had  quieted  their  c(m- 
sciences  by  repeating  the  condition,  that  he  would 
then  accompany  them  to  Egypt  with  the  recruited 
forces  of  his  empire.* 


Vtia  Innocent.  IH.  T^.  ^^^.  N\SV^\«x\^^^^,^x.,  ^x.-^ 
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To  OTcnpj  the  interval,  and  enforce  the  recognition 
of  his  disputed  anthoritj  over  the  imperial  territofies, 
the  Marqnis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  body  of  the  con* 
federate  diivaliy,  snccesBfuUy  conducted  the  young 
prince  in  an  expedition  through  the  Thracian  pro- 
vinces; bat,  daring  this  absence,  the  hatred  of  the 
people  of  the  capital  was  fatally  aggravated  by  the 
miscondnct  of  the  Liitinn.  Though,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  feuds,  a  separate  quarter  had  been  assigned 
to  the  strangers  in  the  suburb  of  Galnta  or  Pera,  some 
Flemings  and  Venetians^  during  a  visit  to  the  city, 
attacked  a  commercial  colony  of  Mussulmans,  which 
bad  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors. The  infidels,  though  sur])ri»ed,  defended 
themselves  bravely:  the  Greek  inhabitants  assisted 
them,  while  some  Latin  residents  aided  the  aggres- 
sors ;  and,  during  the  conflict,  the  latter  set  fire  to  a 
building,  from  whence  the  flames  spread  with  such 
frightful  rapidity,  that,  before  they  could  be  extin- 
guished, a  third  part  of  the  magnificent  city  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  During  eight  days,  the  conflagration 
raged  over  above  a  league  in  extent  from  the  port  to 
the  Propontis:  immense  quantities  of  merchandise 
and  other  valuable  property  were  destro^'ed,  and 
thousands  of  families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The 
Latin  chiefs  expressed  their  vain  sorrow  for  a  calamity 
which,  as  produced  by  the  unbridled  license  of  their 
followers,  it  should  rather  have  been  iVievt  cfi^t^  \]^  ^x^ 
rent;  but  the  Buffering  and  exaspenXe^  CJt^fl^lA  ^^\^ 
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little  disposed  to  credit  their  sincerity.  Mofeover,  «b 
some  of  the  Italian  settlers  in  the  capital  had  insti- 
gated or  shared  the  outrage,  the  vengeance  of  the  su& 
ferers  was  specially  directed  against  the  ingratitude  of 
these  foreigners  who  had  long  been  naturalized  among 
them;  and  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  persons^ 
the  whole  body  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
dwellings,  and  to  consult  their  s«ifety  by  flight  to  the 
suburban  quarters  of  the  crusaders.* 

From  this  epoch,  the  national  animosity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  mutually  increased  to  a  deadly 
height;  and,  when  the  young  emperor  returned  to  his 
capital,  he  found  the  rupture  incurable,  and  his  own 
position  such,  that  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to 
choose  between  the  party  of  his  subjects  and  that  of 
his  allies.  By  the  Greeks,  he  was  more  than  ever 
abhorred  as  the  tool  of  their  oppressors ;  by  the  Latin 
chiefs,  without  consideration  for  the  difficulties  which 
oppressed  his  government,  his  hesitation  in  fulfilling 
the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  alliance  was  resented 
with  suspicion  and  menaces.  Not  deigning  to  adroit 
the  public  distresses  which  the  late  conflagration  had 
grievously  aggravated,  as  any  excuse  for  delay  in  the 
collection  and  payment  of  their  promised  reward,  the 
confederate  leaders  suddenly  adopted  the  most  violent 
counsels;  and  an  embassy  was  sent,  in  the  name  of 

-  "f  J^icetas   in   Ieooc.  et  Alex.  ^  ^n^-Tl\,  ^K^^wo^^^^sb^^^^j^ 
aril. -evil. 
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the  Doge  of  Yenicey  and  of  the  barons  of  the  army,  to 
defy  the  two  emperors  in  their  own  palace.  After 
fearlessly  delivering  their  haughty  message,  the  en- 
voi's mounted  their  horsen,  and  returned  to  the 
quarters  of  the  confederates;  and  hostilities,  to  which 
the  two  emperors  were  the  only  reluctant  parties,  as 
they  were  also  the  first  victims,  immediately  com- 
menced  on  both  sides.* 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  nation  and 
the  times,  that  the  only  man  among  the  Greeks  who 
had  courage  and  ability  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
his  country,  was  placed. in  the  odious  light  of  a  traitor 
and  an  usurper.  Alexius  Angeliis  Ducns,  surnnmed 
Mounoufle,  from  his  shagfry  eyebrows,  a  prince  allied 
by  blood  to  the  imperial  house,  had  been  the  chief  in- 
strument in  urging  the  vacillating  young  emperor  to 
resist  the  haughty  demands  of  the  Latins;  and  in  the 
war  of  skirmishes  which  now  ensued,  his  personal 
valour  and  energy  wero  invidiously  contrasted  with 
the  weakness  or  reluctance  of  his  sovereign.  The 
seditious  populace  of  Constantinople  demanded  the 
deposition  of  Inaac  and  his  son,  whom  they  stig- 
matized as  the  H^cret  friends  of  the  invaders;  and 
after  the  pnidence  of  several  members  of  the  nobility 
had  iinliici'd  tbein  to  decline  the  proffered  dignity  of 
the  purpli*,  a  young  patrician,  named  Nicholas  Cana- 
bu8«  was  tempted  by  iiis  vanity  to  accept  the  Byzan- 


•  ViUehardouin^  So.  ciz.-cxii.     N\oeUs,  nW  »\i|iT(k. 
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tine  crown.     But  the  valour  of  Ducas  had  meanwhile 
gained   the  BoiTrages  of  the  Yarang^an  guards;   the 
imperial  puppet  of  the  hour  was  displaced  without  re- 
sistance; Isaac  and  his  son  were  persuaded  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  were  betrayed  into  a  dungeon,  in 
which  the  former  soon  expired  with  grief  and  terror; 
and  the  more  deserving  patriot  or  successfnl  conspi- 
rator was  unanimously  called  to  the  throne.  [a.d.  1204.] 
From  the  hour  in  which  Ducas  assumed  the  insignia  of 
empire,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  Byzantine 
counsels:  the  walls  of  the  capital  were  guarded  with 
active  discipline;   many  sallies  were  at  least  boldly 
directed;  two  attempts,  frustrated  only  by  the  intre- 
pidity and  skill  of  the  Venetian  sailors,  were  made  to 
burn  the  Latin  fleet;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
nerve  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  in  the  national  cause, 
its  ruin  might  yet  have  been  averted  by  the  spirit  of 
their  leader.     But  in  every  encounter  before  the  walls 
and  in  the  adjacent  country,  Ducas  was  deserted  by 
the  cowardice  of  his  new  subjects;  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  with  the  invaders;  and  when  they 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  emperor,  be 
attempted  to  remove  that  obstacle  to  an  accommo- 
dation, since  Isaac  was  already  dead,  by  the  murder 
of  his  remaining  prisoner  Alexius.* 
-T-r^ 

*  yillehardouin,  No.  cxiii.-cxix.      Vita  Innocent.  lU,  p.  684^  S^' 
Nioetas,  in  Isaac,  ct  AUx,  c.  4,  5,  in  Mourzuflum,  c.  1. 
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sEcnox  rv. 

8ECOXD  SIEOB  OP  C0XSTA5TIN0PL8. 

^IIEN    the    iotclligcnce    of    thin    event 
I  reached  the  cninp  of  the  crusndere,  the 
I  caunefi  of  renentment  vhich  had  aepa- 
nited   them  from  the  yovin%  «X\'3  veA 
npaaion  of  their  vo^'age,  were  foT^XXm  Xt^  vn&- 
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on  one  of  the  twenty-five  towers  which  were  csnied 

by  the  assailants. 

But  meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  land  ride  had 
Deen  less  successful;  every  gallant  effort  of  tlie 
French  chivalry  to  scale  the  walls  through  the  imper- 
fect breaches  had  been  repulsed  by  the  assistance  of 
some  Pisaii  colonists  and  the  valour  of  the  Varangian, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  guards/^ver  the  firmest 
support  of  the  Byzantine  throne;*  and  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Greeks,  pouring  from  the  gatea, 
threatened  to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  scanty 
array  of  the  exhausted  crusaders.  The  Doge  learn- 
ing their  danger,  after  setting  fire  to  the  quarter  of 
the  city  which  he  had  entered,  and  which  was  thus 
reduced  to  ashes,  drew  off  his  triumphant  forces  to 
the  succour  of  his  fainting  allies;  and  the  purillani* 
mous  Greeks,  without  daring  a  closer  or  prolonged 
encounter,  disgracefully  retired  within  the  shelter  of 
their  walls.  The  confederates  passed  tlie  succeeding 
night  in  eager  rather  than  anxious  suspense :  but  such 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  emigrations  which  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  Varangian  guards  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Du  Cange,  indeed,  (Notes  on  YillehardouB, 
No.  Ixxxix.  Ac.,)  labours  to  prove  that  these  Varangians  came  fiosl 
the  northern  continent  of  Europe  only :  but  the  words  of  Villehar- 
douin  are  explicit,  AngloU  et  Danots,  It  is  not  probable  thai  a 
French  knight  could  have  confounded  their  race ;  and  bis  statemeflt 
is  in  agreement  with  the  fact,  that  impatience  of  the  Norman  tyrmmy 
had,  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest,  driven  multitiiclei  of  the 

bolder  spirits  among  the  opi^tesaeilSkTi^Si^  \a  ^Mkekmore  honoonfah 

existence  in  foreign  countdoa. 
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faarths,  one  moietj  should  be  surrendered  in  full 
sovereignty  to  Venice,  and  the  other  divided  into 
imperisl  fiefn  among  the  nobles  of  the  Crusade.'*' 

The  winter  had  been  consumed  in  desultory  con* 
fiictn  or  in  neceswary  preparation ;  but,  with  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  the  confederates  having  completed  the 
arrangement  of  their  daring  project,  proceeded  to  put  it 
into  execution.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  failure 
in  the  last  attack  upon  the  walls  from  the  separation 
of  their  forces,  it  was  determined  that  the  assault  of 
the  capital  should  be  attempted  from  the  port  alone ; 
and  the  Venetian  fleet  being  distributed  into  six 
divisions,  to  correspond  with  the  former  arrangement 
of  the  chivalry  into  as  many  battlesy  one  body  of 
knights  embarked  in  the  palanders  of  each  squadron 
with  their  horses  and  followers.  In  this  order  the 
whole  armament  crossed  the  harbour,  and  assaulted 
the  same  line  of  defences,  against  which  the  Venetians 
had  Ijeforc  .surces-sfully  exerted  their  efforts.  But, 
though  the  depth  of  water  |)ennitted  the  vessels  to 
approach  near  enough  to  the  walls  for  the  combatants 
on  the  rnniparts  nud  on  the  drawbridges  and  rope- 
lad<ler!<,  which  wfR*  let  down  from  the  upper  works 
of  the  ;:alli*yH,  to  fight  hand  to  hand;  the  insecure 
footing  of  the  a>^ailants  on  these  frail  and  floating 
Diachines,  and  the  firm  vantage-ground  and  superior 


•  Episfola  BalJuimi,   in    Vita    Imnoctnt  III.  f .  !^^%.    \>%sA>£\^ 
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emperor  to  these  onerous    terms  wns    peremptorily 
insisted  upon,   and,   however  reluctantly,   obtained. 
On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  the  camp,  young 
Alexius  was  permitted  to  make  his  triumphant  entry 
into  the  city,  attended  by  the  Latin  chiefs;  and  the 
joint  coronation  of  the  aged  emperor  and  his  son, 
which  was  joyfully  celebrated,  seemed  to  announce  a 
peaceful  conclusion  to  the  recent  struggle.     This  fal- 
lacious promise  of  concord  between    two   nations  so 
mutually  obnoxious  as  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  was  of 
short  duration.     To  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of 
their  deliverers,  the  emperors,  in  the  low  state  of  the 
Byzantine  treasury,  were  compelled  to  make   many 
grievous  exactions  from  their  subjects:  the  warlike 
Franks  cared  not  to  conceal  their  insolent  disdain  for 
a  pusillanimous  people :  and,  above  all,  the  veneration 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  peculiar  forms  and  doctrines  of 
their  faith — the   only  symptoms  of  virtuous  feeling 
which,  discernible  as  it  is  throughout  the  long  annals 
of  their  degradation,  may  command  some  share  of  our 
respect — was  outraged  by  the  undisguised  design  of 
subjugating  their  church  to  the  papal  yoke.     From 
the  very  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  compelled,  at  the  dic- 
tation  of   the  crusaders,   to  proclaim   the   spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;    and  the  people 
irere  required  to  subject  tlvevr  consciences  to  the  doo- 
trines  and  discipline  o5  «ii  <:^i\xt^  ^\3^s2tv  >i^^^ 
been  taught  to  regatd  mOo^Voxtw  ^  v*Sdx^^s^'^>i^^ 
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Ml  of  a  Ttst  eajntal^  indeed^  their  cavalry  might 
e  been  oseletB,  their  feeble  numbers  might  have 
n  lofit  and  overpowered;  in  the  hands  of  a  brave 
pie,  every  house  might  have  been  defended,  every 
rch  and  palace  and  massive  building  converted 
I  an  impregnable  fortress.  So  conscious  were  the 
ors  of  their  danger,  that  they  immediately  began 
brtify  the  first  quarters  which  they  had  seized; 
led  the  night  under  arms ;  and  setting  fire  to  the 
eta  ID  their  front,  producc-d  a  new  conflsgration, 
ch  in  a  few  hours  consumed  another  portion  of  the 

equal  in  extent,  aoeonling  to  the  confession  of 
r  chronicler,  to  any  three  towns  in  France.  But 
le  precautions  were  needless  against  an  enemy 
Mn  neither  patriotism  nor  despair,  neither  the  ruin 
:heir  country  and  fortunes,  nor  the  violence  with 
ch  the  licentious  passions  of  a  ferocious  soldiery 
laced  their  own  lives  and  the  honour  of  their 
nen,  could  roune  to  one  generous  or  manly  effort. 
;  Emperor  Ducas,  finding  it  impossible  to  animate 
craven  subjects  with  any  portion  of  his  own  spirit, 
ndoned  them  to  their  fate,  and  retired  from  the 

with  his  family.  After  his  flight,  the  brave 
rts  of  two  other  illustrious  Greeks,  Theodore 
as  and  Theodore   Lascaris — the  latter  of  whom 

destined  suljsequently  to  re-establish  and  sustain 

fortunes  of  bis  country — proved   for  the  time 
illy  ineffectual;  a  suppliant  train  V)eaxvii%  ^vjuuul 
immgeB  sought  the  quarters,  to  impVoc^  ^^tm»sS 
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^BBMpJ^r'Sy.I-  ^^""TtBt^      j**''  1 

of  the  crusaders  for  the .  fallen  capital ;  and  wben 
morning  dawned,  the  Latin  chiuft,  who  had  aotici- 
pated  that  the  reduction  of  the  whole  city  would  still 
cost  them  at  least  the  labour  of  a  month,  found  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Eastern  empire.* 

But  while  they  gladly  accepted  the  submission,  thej 
were  deaf  to  the  abject  prayers  of  the  Greeks.  C<m- 
stantinople  was  abandoned  to  a  general  pillage,  diu^ 
ing  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  witnessed  and 
endured  every  extremity  of  horror.  Yet  even  the 
brutal    and    licentious    soldiery  were    surpassed  id 

*  Villehanioiiin,  No.  «rx.-<axx.     EpUtoU  BoW»Vw.  >».  -r>»«.-b. 
rnxxnt.  ni.  p.  585,  &8«-    S\«x**.  «  Mo^^uJIut^  *.  't. 
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ruclty  by  the  Latin  residents  who  had  been  re- 
fill ly  expelled  from  the  city,  and  chiefly  by  whose 
.'Vengeful  malice  two  thousand  of  the  unresisting 
r  recks  were  wantonly  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Insult 
lid  sacrilege  were  added  to  rapine  and  debauchery ; 
he  churches  and  national  worship  of  the  Greeks  were 
ii'filed  and  profaned;  and  by  the  followers  of  a  cru- 
adin;;  army  was  strangely  enacted  at  Constantinople 
he  huine  iinpiouH  scenes  which  another  European 
upital  wiiK  to  exhibit  to  mcxlern  tiines,  of  enthroning 
I  paiiitetl  strunii)et  in  a  Chri.^tian  cathcnlral.*  The 
wittrX  viiva  were  freely  pcT}x»trated  by  the  rabble  of 
tin*  camp  and  Latin  suburljH;  but  attempts  were  made 
ti>  ctiittn»l  the  privilege  of  rapine  for  the  general  bene- 
Tit  of  the  victors;  on  pain  of  excommunication  and 
ilfailu  all  individuals  were  conmianded  to  bring  their 
bu<»ty  to  api)ointed  stations  for  a  public  division ;  and 
though  some  incurred  the  {x^nalty  of  disobedience^  and 
many  more  successfully  secreted  their  s{>oils,  the 
r(iiaiitities  of  treasure  which  were  collected  exceeded 
llic  most  greedy  or  sanguine  expectation.  After 
S4itisf\ing  the  claims  of  the  Venetians,  the  value  of 
llje  share  which  fell  to  the  French  crusatlers  is  esti- 
inateil.  bv  their  chruuiclcr,  at  four  or  five  hundn^d 
thou>aiiil   marks,   l)e^4i(les  ten   thousand    horses;    and 

■  Thia  •'  «f«KlJrj*s  Iff  KciNuii"  of  the  thirtvoiith  t-eiiturv  was  Heated 
on  thi-  thntne  tn  n  |iriM'iit  the  uflii-e  and  |kT!4«>ii  nf  tlio  ^triurch^ 
m\ii\v  druiikvn  Fvu-lU-nt  in  rilKi](Jn»UH  ikdi^A  uud  Aawvva  \vb\KV<^  ^^ 
LuiU  auti  c  n-muuivH  of  ihv  Ctrvuk  worahip.     N'vcvViui,  y-*^^*^* 
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another  eye-witness  declares  that^  by  the  division  of 
the  booty,  the  poorest  of  the  host  were  rendered 
wealthy.* 

But  the  gain  of  the  adventurers,  however  enormous, 
bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  destruction  and  waste 
of  property  by  which  their  victory  was  attended.  It 
would  be  vain  to  estimate  the  wealth  of  ages  which 
had  been  consumed  in  three  conflagrations,  or  spoiled 
in  the  wantonness  of  a  sack.  But  every  scholar  and 
lover  of  the  arts  must  deplore  the  irreparable  loss  of 
those  relics  of  the  literature  and  sculpture  of  classical 
antiquity,  which  perished  in  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople. Her  libraries^  still  containing  many  precious 
remains  of  the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
have  not  been  preserved  to  our  times,  were  now 
abandoned  to  the  flames  by  the  ignorant  indiffeience 
of  the  barbarian  conquerors;  but  their  malevolence  or 
cupidity  was  more  actively  exercised  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  beauteous  monuments  of  which  Constan- 
tine  had  robbed  the  ancient  seat  of  empire  to  enrich 
his  new  capitiil.  In  the  furious  violence  of  conquest, 
or  in  mere  wanton  love  of  destruction,  the  statues  of 
marble  were  mutilated  or  thrown  down  from  their 
pedestals:  but  those  of  bronze  were  melted,  with 
insensible  and  sordid  avarice,  to  alSbrd  a  base  coin  &r 
the  payment  of  the  soldiery.     This  barbarous  abuse 


*  Villehardomn,  N  o,  cxxx.-<ixxx^ .  "V  lui  IivMwcna.  in.  ^.  536-538. 
NicetM,  in  Mnrzujium^  ad  jin. 
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the  right  of  conquest  was  probably  the  work  of  the 
le  barons  of  France:  for  the  more  rvriiiod  Vene- 
iw,  with  better  taste,  if  not  with  less  injustice,  con- 
ted  a  portion  of  their  spoil  into  a  national  trophy; 
1  reinovi-d  to  St.  Mark's  Ptnoe  in  their  capital  tlioK 
ir  celebrated  huraett*  of  bronze  which,  at  the  distance 


'  Before  St.  Mark  atill  glow  his  uleedH  of  bran, 
Their  pildi'd  coUara  tflittcTin^  in  \b«  mn', 
Bat  m  not  Doria'a  menace  come  to  }/ua\ 
Art  thej  oot  bridled 
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of  six  centuries,  still  present  the  most  striking  memo*    ' 
rial  of  the  glory  and  ruin  of  the  once  mighty  re- 
public. 

After  the  division  of  their  booty,  the  leaders  of  the 
confederate  host  assembled  to  consummate  the  more 
important  work  of  partitioning  an  empire.  For  the 
preliminary  business  of  nominating  one  of  their 
number  to  fill  the  spoliated  throne  of  the  Cssan,  six 
persons  of  each  nation,  French  and  Venetian,  were 
appointed  under  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
trcaty ;  and  this  council  now  balanced  the  claims  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  hitherto  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  Crusade,  and  of  the  Count  of  Flanders:  for 
though  the  superior  merits  of  the  Doge  to  either  were 
generously  suggested  by  the  French  electors,  his  own 
countrymen,  with  the  patriotic  jealousy  of  republican 
freedom,  declared  the  imperial  dignity  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  the  first  magistrate  of  their  com- 
monwealth. The  final  choice  of  the  council  fell  upon 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  determined,  perhaps,  by  bis 
descent  from  Charlemagne,  his  alliance  by  blood  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  anticipated  repugnance 
of  the  French  barons  to  obey  an  Italian  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  this  decision  of  the  electors  was  an- 
nounced, Baldwin  was  raised  upon  a  buckler,  accord- 
ing to  the  Byzantine  custom,  by  his  brother  barons 
and  knights,  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  \ivves\jedL  V\\Xi  \\i^  y^\^\^^  and  exhibited 
to  the  Greeks  aa  l\ievt  ive^  ^wjexw.  ^Sa.  ivn^'si. 
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CfTtmotky  ef  raiting  on  ilrtltd  King  M  a  ButUtr. 


m  hia  vassal,  tlic  MnrqiiiH  of  Montrerrat,  was  con- 
k-d  by  tlie  |MK4.<H>ii»ion  of  MnceOoiiin  and  great  port  of 
operOrecoe,  with  the  rvftA  title;  and  the  remnin- 
g  barunn  Pharcd.  hy  lut  or  jireci'deiice  uf  rank,  the 
xiuud  pruvimt'fl  of  the  rnipire  in  Kiiro|)e  and  Asia, 
bich  remainod  nt  their  choice,  aHer  the  stipulated 
•propriiitioi)  of  three-eighths  of  the  whole  to  the  Ve> 
tian  republic.  Itenides  that  proportion  of  the  capi- 
I  iiaelf,  Venice  thus  obtained  the  Ko\et«\^Vj  ^1 
fte,  ofmoHt  ul'tbe  islands  in  the  lonVui  uA  i&QA». 
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aeaa,  and  of  a  long  chain  of  maritime  pMrts  en  the 
continent  from  the  capes  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bo^ 
phorus.  While  the  republic,  in  Tirtue  of  this  par- 
tition, arrogated  to  her  venerable  Doge  and  hiB  aso- 
cessors  the  proud  and  accurate  title  of  lords  of  coe- 
fourth  and  one-eighth  of  the  empire  of  Romania,  to  tiie 
new  fiOTereign  of  Constantinople  had  been  reserved  in 
immediate  sovereignty  only  one-fourth  of  the  Bym- 
tine  dominions ;  and  on  all  sides  the  narniw  and 
inadequate  limits  of  his  throne  were  surrounded  by 
vassals,  who  only  nominally  acknowledged,  and  by 
enemies  who  wholly  denied  the  legality  of  his  reign.^ 
The  eagerness  of  the  Latin  adventurers  to  occopy 
their  several  allotments  of  the  territorial  spoil,  di9* 
covered  the  total  insufficiency  of  their  divided 
strength  to  secure  the  work  of  conquest,  which  thtj 
had  so  daringly  achieved.  The  dispersion  of  the 
French  barons,  each  attended  by  no  more  than  a  few 
score  of  lances,  over  the  vast  provinces  of  the  empii^ 
betrayed  to  the  subjugated  nation  the  weakness  of 
their  conquerors,  while  the  impolitic  contempt  by 
which  the  Greeks  of  all  ranks  found  themselves  in- 
cluded from  employments  an^  honours  in  the  Latin 
court,  increased  their  impatience  to  escape  from  i 
yoke,  which  they  still  wanted  courage  or  concert  4o 
break.     By  degrees,  therefore,  from  the  capital  aiKi 


*  Villehaidoum,  "So.  cxrx.V\.-^iii.    \>wA^  CVtws..^^,^vi 
Da  Gauge,  Hue.  de  CautanHw)fpUtou*l«  Emi^«r«w%¥^t«wspwC^ 
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neigfabouriog  provinoai  on  the  European  Bhores, 
I  noblest  bom  and  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  with- 
Mr  into  leas  accessible  quarters  of  the  dismembered 
pire  to  range  themselves  under  the  standards  of 
live  leaders.  In  Europe,  for  a  mcmient  after  the 
I  of  Coostantinople,  the  imperial  title  was  still  arro- 
mi  by  the  two  fugitive  usurpers,  the  elder  Alexius 
igelos  and  Ducas  Mourzoufle;  and   between  them 

apparent  reconciliaticMi  was  effected.  During  his 
Mt  reign,  Ducas  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his 
^tensions  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  seizing  the 
nd  of  a  daughter  of  Alexius;  and  being  now  driven 
t  of  Adrianople  on  tiie  advance  of  the  Latins,  he 
tained,  through  the  tender  of-  allegiance  to  his 
h»-in-law,  a  promise  of  such  protection  as  his  camp 
ild  aflbrd.  But  he  had  no  sooner  placed  himself  in 
s  power  of  Alexius,  than  that  tyrant,  even  more 
rfidious  than  impotent,  caused  him  to  be  deprived 
his  eyes  and  thrust  from  the  camp.  In  this  sight- 
s  and  horrid  condition,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
lape  acruss  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  Mourzoufle  was 
«stffd  by  the  Ijatins;  brought  to  trial  for  his  own 
•n«t  crime,  the  murder  of  young  Alexius;  and  con- 
inned  to  be  cast,  alive  and  headlong,  from  the  lofty 
nmit  of  the  Theodosian  pillar  at  Constantinople 
on  the  marble  pavement  beneath.*  The  execution 
this  dreadful  sentence  on  him  was  soon  followed  b^ 

'  VMkkudpmm,  No.  ciMM.^iixw,    M'«Mlaa»  %m  BaUhiim.  Y^E^ 
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the  captivity  of  his  betrayer  Alexius^  who  was  sur- 
prised by  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  and  transported  to 
an  Italian  dungeon.  By  the  fate  of  these  two  usurp- 
ers, the  principal  support  of  the  national  cause  of  the 
Greeks  devolved  upon  a  young  hero,  who  might  main- 
tain, in  right  of  his  wife,  the  hereditary  claims,  while 
he  spumed  the  base  qualities  of  the  Angeli ;  and  in 
whom  the  valour  of  Ducas  was  unsullied  by  the  guilt 
of  treason  and  murder.  This  was  Theodore  Lascaris, 
who  had  al^o  married  a  daughter  of  Alexius  Angelus; 
and  whose  gallant  devotion  to  his  country  had  already 
been  signalized  in  the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople. 
Retiring,  after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  across  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  the  recesses  of  Bithynia,  and  being  joined 
by  the  most  generous  and  congenial  spirits  of  his 
nation,  he  there  organized  a  resistance  against  the 
Latin  adventurers,  which  not  only  prevented  them 
from  ever  gaining  a  secure  establishment  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  but  prepared  their 
expulsion  from  their  European  conquests.  But  the 
fate  both  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  dynasties,  which  for 
sixty  years  were  to  dispute  the  sceptre  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  will  reclaim  our  attention  hereafter;  and  the 
connection  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades  with  the 
revolutions  of  Constantinople  closes  at  the  period 
before  us. 

In  the  division   and  enjoyment  of   a  conquered 
empire,  the  confederals  Wtoxv^  ^\vo  hod  embraced  the 
sen'ice  of  the  Cross  now  aesm^^  ^  ^m^^^VSci  \s^V«% 
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gotteo  the  original  object  of  their  expedition,  as  if 
tiad  ncvvr  been  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of 
I  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  the  vain  trophies  of  a  vio- 
y,  not  over  Paynim  but  Christian  enemies — the 
'jea  and  chain  of  the  harbour  of  Conahmtinople — 
it  by  the  new  emperor  of  the  East  to  Palestine,* 
re  the  only  fruits  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  M'bich 
it  reached  the  S^  nan  shores. 

*  NiceUfl,  iM  Balduin,  f.  883. 
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Baldinn  I.,  Enjmor  ifOu  Eatt. 


CHAPTER  V. 


^\t  fsst  ittx  txtttiti. 


SECTION  L— HISTOBT  OF  THE  LATIN  SUPIBE  OP  THE  EAST. 


BOM  tbe  first,  hour  of  itsestabHsln 
ment,  the  Latin  Empire  of  tbb 
East  was  foredoomed  to  a  hope- 
less condition  of  weakness  and 
decay.  The  appropriation  rf  / 
l\\T««-e\^ilv«    of  the   conqueied       / 
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portion  among  feudal  cIiieftainR,  who  acknowledged 
Mily  a  nominal  supremacy  in  the  imperial  possessor 
of  the  remaining  fourth;  the  escape  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Greeks  into  Efmiis  and  Asia,  and  the  common 
ukI  deep  detestatkm  with  which  the  whole  race  of 
Ihetr  subjugated  oountrymen  regarded  the  govern- 
nent  of  the  Western  barbariaiui  and  the  supremacy 
if  a  heretical  church,  all  cooapired  to  promote  the 
-apid  dissolution  of  that  splendid  but  unreal  fabric  of 
xinqueaty  which  a  few  thousand  adventurers  had 
luddenly  founded  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine 
throne. 

The  mutual  jealousies  and  dissensions  of  the  con- 
[juerors  would  alone  have  been  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
their  dominion ;  and  the  contempt  in  which  they  held 
the  pusillanimous  character  of  the  Greeks,  blinded 
them  to  the  imprudence  of  outraging  the  national  feel- 
ings of  an  acute  and  subtle  people,  who  eagerly 
watched  every  symptom  of  their  weakness  and  dis- 
union, and  silently  awaited  the  season  of  reaction  and 
revenge. 

So  insensible  were  the  Latins  to  the  insecurity 
and  danger  of  their  position,  that,  only  a  few 
months  afler  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  as  if  no 
better  occupation  could  be  found  against  the  common 
enemy,  their  two  principal  poteiitates,  the  emperor 
Baldwin  and  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  the  new  king  of 
Macedonia,  engaged  in  an  open  cmV^tx^^Vfu^^^i^ 
'ermiaated  with  difficulty  by  tbe  VnlerraoSaiWL  ^  ^^^ 
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Doge  of  Venice^  and  of  the  sovereign  peers  (^  the  dis- 
membered empire.* 

This  quarrel  was  scarcely  composed  when  the 
titular  reign  of  Baldwin  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a 
more  formidable  opponent,  [a.  d.  1204J  whose  hos- 
tility was' provoked  by  the  Latin  pride,  and  assisted 
by  Greek  disaffection.  This  was  Calo  Johannes,  or 
Joannice,  king  of  Bulgaria,  the  ancient  enemy  of  the 
Greek  empire,  who,  on  its  subvei'sion,  had  welcomed 
the  Latins  as  natural  allies,  and  invited  their  friend- 
ship  by  a  congratulatory  embassy.  But  Baldwin, 
who  pretended  to  have  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of 
the  deposed  dynasty,  repulsed  the  Bulgarian  envoys 
with  disdain ;  treated  their  master  as  a  revolted  rebel 
against  tKe  Byzantine  throne ;  and  instead  of  accept- 
ing his  alliance,  demanded  his  allegiance.  Joamrice 
smothered  this  insult  only  until  his  emissaries  had 
prepared  the  Greek  provincials  of  Thrace  to  become 
the  ready  instruments  of  his  vengeance.  An  exten- 
sive conspiracy  was  quickly  and  secretly  organised; 
and  the  signal  for  its  explosion  was  the  departure 
from  Constantinople  of  Henry,  the  brother  of  Baldwin, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Latin  chivalry,  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Throughout 
Thrace,  the  Greek  population  rose  simultaneously  and 

*  Geoflfroy  de  Yillehardouin,  Histoire  de  la  Prise  de   Constant^ 
nopU,  Ed.  Da  Cange,  fol.  Paris,  1657.     Paragraphs  No.  cxl.-dz. 
Da  Cange,  Histoire  de  ConstatUinople  sous  let  Empereurt  Fran^oit^ 
(m  cockm  looOf)  lib.  i 
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■ddenly  against  their  oppressors;  the  Latins  in  the  open 
ountry,  unarmed  and  surprised,  were  everywhere  nier- 
ileasly  slaughtered ;  [A.  d.  1205 ;]  the  feeble  garrisonf 
r  the  towns,  fur  the  most  pfart,  were  either  overpow- 
ned  by  tlie  first  shock  of  the  revolt  and  massacred,  or 
leaped  in  dismay  by  a  gathering  retreat  upon  the 
ipital;  and  the  loss  of  Adrianople,  the  second  city 
r  the  empire,  where  the  Venetians  had  established 
leir  chief  post,  and  whence  their  forces  were  driven 
I  disorder  by  the  insurgent  populace,  completed  the 
im  of  disaster.  To  aggravate  its  effects,  Joannice 
imaelf,  at  the  head  of  his  Bulgarians,  and  of  a  yet 
lore  fierce  and  savage  horde  of  Coraans,*  or  Turco- 
man auxiliaries,  poured  into  Thrace,  and  discovered 


*  In  the  Meiuoire  of  Joinville  (.Johncs's  Translation,  p.  204)  is  a 
uioas  pa«agc  ilhifftrative  of  a  custom  of  this  wild  hordo  of  the 
Miiana.  I»iits  IX.  of  Fnncc  was  joined  in  Palestine  by  ''a  moMt 
>ble  kDifchi"  of  CoQsUntinopIc,  who  informed  the  king  that,  when 
\e  Comaos  had  once  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Litins,  their 
lief  had  iniiiKtcd  on  the  contracting  parties  '* being  blooded,  and 
nnkio;r  altematrly  of  each  other's  blood  in  sign  of  brotherhood." 
^intillr  sd'hi  that,  when  this  HyX'tntine  knight  and  his  companions 
H»k  •(.•rricc  with  the  French,  they  nt|uin-d  the  like  pledge  of  him- 
rif  and  hi**  con n t ry ni<*u  ;  **  and  our  bluod  biMug  mixed  with  wine, 
as  drank  by  each  party  aj*  constituting  u:i  all  brothers  of  the  sam« 
lofid."  The  mention  of  this  barlnin»ufl  rite,  thuM  borrowed  by  the 
Atiu  from  the  {Migan  (Nmians,  furnishes  the  indefatigable  Du 
aage  with  an  occasion  to  diitcuss  the  whole  subject  of  brotherly 
iopCioD  in  arms.  I)iu.  xxi.  The  Comans  wens  a  Tartar,  or  Tur- 
MDMi  kordt,  who  encamped  in  the  I2th  and  13th  cesturiet  oo  ths 
irg«  of  Molda*  .  They  were  mostly  ptgani,  Vmt  lonft  ii%t^  Vl^ 
sad  the  whole  tribe  waa  ooowUd  U)  CWVaWOAV)  VaYSV^ 
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to  the  Latins  the  extent  of  the  combination  agafaut 
them. 

At  this  perilous  juncture,  Baldwin  and  his  gallant 
compeers,  who  had  rallied  the  tm>ken  remains  of  tbeir 
chivalry  round  the  capital,  evinced  the  same  high  and 
dauntless  spirit,  and  the  same  un tempered  disdain  of 
all  prudential  considerations,  which  had  already 
achieved  and  endangered  the  possession  of  an  em^ie. 
Instead  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Henry  of  Flandars 
and  his  more  numerous  bands,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  the  Asiatic  war  on  the  first  alarm,  the  emperor 
resolved  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  scanty 
array,  and  to  advance  for  the  immediate  recovery  of 
Adrianople  firom  the  insurgents.  The  mardi  was 
accomplished,  and  that  city  had  already  been  in- 
vested, when  the  Latin  chivalry  was  enveloped  in  a 
plain  by  a  cloud  of  Bulgarian  imd  Turcoman  horse, 
who,  according  to  their  usual  mode  of  combat^  fled 
before  every  charge ;  lured  their  enemies  into  a  pre- 
cipitate and  disorderly  pursuit;  and  when  the  heavily 
armed  French  cavaliers  had  utterly  exhausted  their 
own  strength  and  that  of  their  steeds,  turned  sud- 
denly upon  them,  surrounded,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
The  Count  of  Blois,  whose  rash  contempt  of  a  salutary 
caution  had  involved  the  Latin  army  in  their  destrac- 
tion,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  presumption,  and  wa^ 
slain  on  the  spot-,  the  em^ror  Baldwin,  whose  im- 
petuosity had  been  comefii  «^^>l  \s^  *^^  ^^vasss^S^ 
alive  into  the  Honda  ot  tw  cxvxfc\  eiv^mis  «^^^^^«fc. 
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nuit  of  the  Latin  host  was  saved  from  destructioc 
only  by  the  presence  of  mind,  the  skill,  and  the 
palient  courage  of  the  aged  Doge  of  Venice  and  of  the 
Marshal  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  the  war.* 

While  the  venerable  Dandolo  assumed  the  general 
direction  of  a  retreat,  his  noble  compeer  rallied  a  rear- 
guard, and  at  its  head  firmly  sustained  the  furious 
assaults  of  the  pursuers ;  and  in  such  order  was  safely 
accomplished  an  arduous  march  of  three  days,  from 
the  walls  of  Adrianople  to  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont. There,  the  exhausted  forces  of  the  Latins  were 
met  by  the  troops  under  Henry  of  Flanders,  who  had 
landed  from  the  Asiatic  coast;  whose  junction  re- 
stored the  balance  of  strength ;  and  whose  arrival,  if 
it  had  been  awaited  before  the  late  expedition,  might 
Have  averted  its  disastrous  issue.  In  the  first  igno- 
rance of  the  Latins  of  the  fate  of  tlieir  captive  em- 
peror, the  regency  of  his  dcnninions  was  intrustdd  to 
his  brother  Henry ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the 
king  of  Bulgaria,  who  had  formerly  obtained  the 
papal  friendship  and  patronage  by  professing  his  con- 
version to  the  Latin  church,  replied  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  Innocent  III.  for  the  release  of  Baldwin,  that 
his  imperial  prisoner  had  expired  in  his  dungeon. 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  never  ascertained ;  but 
the  fact  (although  twenty  years  later  it  was  strongly 


*  VUlehftrdoiiin,  No.  cliT.-«ietii.     Nieete  Aoomiiuiti  Chooiala^ 
BiHoria,  (im  Shr^.  Bymmt),  p.  88S-4\ft.    T>^  Cs&«S  1^^  ^>>^ 
A  LMijfmetm. 
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brought  into  doubt)  was  firmly  believed  bjr  his  Eas^ 
em  subjects;  and  after  an  affectionate  delaj^  until 
all  hope  of  his  existence  hod  been  lost,  his  brother 
Henry  consented  to  assume  the  imperial  title.* 

In  the  brief  and  calamitous  annals  of  the  Latin 
Empire  of  the  East,  the  reign  of  the  virtuous  and  pru- 
dent Henry  presents  the  sole  interval  of  comparative 
prosperity.  By  the  death  of  his  original  compeers  in 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  he  was  gradually  left  to  sustain 
with  his  single  energy  the  arduous  duties  of  defending 
the  Latin  States  against  the  hostility,  both  of  the  Bul« 
garians  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Greek  refugees  of  Asia. 
The  King  of  Macedonia,  nfter  a  zealous  and  gallant 
co-operation  against  the  common  enemy,  which  was 

r 

cemented  by  a  family  alliance  with  the  emperor,  was 
slain  in  an  unfortunate  skirmish  by  the  Bulgarian 
troops;  the  valiant  marshal  and  faithful  historian, 
GeoflFroy  of  Villehardouin  did  not  long  survive  him ; 
and  the  decease  of  both  had  been  preceded  by  that  of : 


*  Villehardouin,  Nicetas,  Du  Cange,  vhi  miprd  ad  Jin,  Geafa 
Linocentii  III,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  iii.)  o.  109.  The 
balance  of  evidence  is  certainly  on  the  whole  against  the  identity 
with  the  captive  emperor,  of  the  claimant  who  appeared  in  Flanders 
abont  twenty  years  afterward,  but  his  story  was  not  improbable,  and 
Bcaroely  justifies  the  confidence  with  which  Gibbon  (ch.  Ixi.  notes  29, 
30)  has  pronounced  it  an  imposture,  chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  pnipose 
of  ridiculing  the  '^  fables  which  were  believed  by  the  monks  of  St 
Alhan*s.''  He  was  Yi«ng|^  ^  ^xi  vm:^^\xA  vol  tke  ^reat  square  of 
Idale,  by  order  of  Jaiie,  Co\uiie«a  oi.  ^^a»AKs%^^^  ^vs^^s^nt  ^'^m^ 

loBt  Baldwin. 
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be  brmve  old  Doge.*  But,  though  deprived  of  these 
illara  of  the  Latin  glcHry  and  fortune,  Henrji  by  his 
oarmge  and  wisdom,  nobly  upheld  and  repaired  the 
battered  edifice  of  dominion.  By  rescinding  the  im- 
olitic  exclusion  of  his  Greek  subjects  from  the  public 
er%'ice,  be  conciliated  their  affections;  and  his  jud- 
ious  measures  were  assisted  by  the  treacheroub 
ruelty  and  tyranny  with  which  the  Bulgarian  king 
«paid  the  Byzantine  provincials  for  their  seasonable 
"evolt  and  alliance.  That  barbarian  had  already 
x>mmenced  a  project  for  the  depopulation  of  Thracei 
uid  for  the  forcible  withdrawal  of  the  inhabitants 
beyond  the  Danube,  when  his  measures  were  arrested 
by  the  approach  of  Henry;  who,  moved  by  the  en* 
treaties  of  the  Greeks,  hastened  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  repentant  rebels  at  the  head  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred knights  and  their  attendants.  The*  inhabitants, 
on  his  approach,  welcomed  him  with  open  anus ;  Bul- 
gpgian  hosts  of  immense  numerical  superiority  were 
repeatedly  defeated  by  the  skill  of  Henry  and  the 
Hfell-directed  valour  of  the  Latin  chivalry ;  and  Joan- 
nice  was   ignominiously  expelled  from  the  Thracian 


*  Dintidlo  WM  buricfl  in  the  Church  of  St.  SophU  at  Constanti- 
nople, aoii  bin  maufMileum  ezivtcd  till  the  dent  ruction  of  the  Greek 
eapiir;  but  it  waji  deinoliBhed  when  that  church  waa  oooterted  into 
a  Tnrkiah  ni<«fitte.  A  Venetiau  painter,  who  worked  for  toTeral 
ymn  at  the  court  of  Mohammed  II.,  obtained  from  the  Sultan,  on 
kia  ivtore  to  hia  own  countrj,  the  cuiram,  the  helmet,  the  npun,  and 
tka  eionk  of  the  Doge,  which  he  prtseatad  to  Cba  fiac&3  ^l  ^BfeAX^'fi^.^^ 
Mk'hmud,  ii.  172. 
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provinces.  The  murder  of.  the  Bulgarian  t3n»uit  bj^ 
hifl  own  subjects  shortly  afterward  relieved  the 
Latin  empire  from  his  hostility;  and  his  saccewor 
gladly  accepted  an  honourable  peace  bom  his  con- 
queror. 

The  moderation  of  Henry  induced  him  to  s^se 
the  first  opportunity  of  concluding  with  the  Oreek 
sovereigns  of  Nice  and  Epirus  similar  pacifications; 
[a.  d.  1216 ;]  which  defined  the  limits  of  their  respect- 
ive states,  and  enabled  him  to  close  in  tranquil  gkxy 
a  reign  of  ten  years,  which  was  too  short  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects."*" 

The  mention  of  the  Greek  empire  of  Nice  may 
momentarily  divert  our  attention  to  the  Asiatic  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  [a.  d.  1204.]  When  Theodore 
Lascaris  withdrew  from  servitude  at  the  capture  of 
Constantinopfe,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  personal  and 
national  freedom  in  the  fastnesses  of  Bithynia,  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  only  three  cities  and 
two  thousand  armed  followers;  but  his  service  was 
soon  embraced  by  all  his  fugitive  countrymen  from 
the  capital,  who  shared  his  disdain  of  a  foreign  yoke ; 
and  his  martial  efforts  were  favoured  by  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Bulgarian  war,  which  compelled  the  Latins 
to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  prosecution  of  their 
Asiatic  conquests.    On  the  twofold  claim  of  his  own 


*  yillehardoam,  ISo.  t^xcu.  oA  jva.    Onto.  lMMxe»x.  TH  ^^»k 
107.     Du  Cange,  HxMt.  0(m»laut,Yfe.i^.^A-^^- 
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mtnif  and  of  hb  union  with  the  daughter  of  Alexiui 
Angelas^  the  right  of  Laacaria  to  the  imperial  dignity 
iraa  uoiversally  acknowledged  by  his  adherents ;  and 
HrtaUishing  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Nice,  he 
made  that  city  the  capital  of  a  state,  which  he  quickly 
nrtended  by  his  arms  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Meander.  His  reign  of  eighteen  years  was  termi- 
nated by  death  in  the  meridian  of  his  age;  but  his 
place  was  filled  by  a  noble  Greek  of  congenial  virtue, 
John  Ducas  Vataces,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
ind  succeeded  to  his  throne;  [a.  d.  1222;]  and  whose 
glorious  career  of  thirty-three  years  was  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  success  in  arms,  than  by  the  virtues 
of  his  domestic  administration.* 

While  the  native  dominion  of  the  Greeks  was  re- 
riving  under  these  two  heroes,  the  Latin  empire  had 
become  a  prey,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  to  all  the 
disorders  of  a  feeble  government.  By  the  decease  of 
the  last  of  the  two  Flemish  princes  who  had  worn  the 
crown  of  Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  their  house 
was  extinct :  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  had  succeeded 
to  the  possession  of  his  European  state;  Henry  had 
left  no  issue,  and  the  feudatories  of  the  Byzantine 
state  offered  his  throne  to  Peter  de  Courtenay,  [a.  d. 
1217,]  a  French  baron  who  had  married  his  sister, 
and  whose  legal  pedigree  has  been  illustrated  by  a 


^  Gibboo,  eb.  Ixii.,  whom,  for  the  Anaik  ot  tiba  QMk^lw^  A 
WW  tbrnll  be  moteolad  lo  abridgi. 
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great  historian.*  Peter  accepted  the  tempting  butt 
fatal  honour,  incautiously  traversed  the  dangeroos^ 
passes  of  Greece  with  a  train  of  French  knighta,  and^ 
being  entrapped  into  a  perfidious  truce  with  the 
despot  of  Epirus,  the  second  of  a  race  of  Comnenian 
princes  who  had  established  an  obscure  independence 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  in  which  he  ended  his  life.  [A.  D.  1219.] 
Meanwhile  the  wife  of  Courtenay,  lolanta,  the  new 
Latin  Empress  of  the  East,  had  reached  Constanti- 
nople •by  sea;  and  during  the  short  residue  of  her 
life,  the  government  was  administered  in  her  name  as 
regent  for  her  captive  or  deceased  lord.f 

On  her  death,  and  the  refusal  of  her  eldest  son  to 
abandon  his  French  fief,  Robert,  his  next  brother, 
was  sunmioned  to  ascend  the  Eastern  throne,  [a.  d. 
1221,]  and  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  was  followed 
by  his  coronation.  The  chivalrous  qualities  of  the 
House  of  Courtenay,  which  had  been  signalized  in 
Europe  and  in  Palestine,  were  ill  sustained  by  Bobert 
He  proved  himself  at  once  pusillanimous,  indolent, 
and  licentious ;  and,  during  his  reign  of  seven  years, 
the  Latin  empire,  shaken  on  either  side  by  the  rude 
assaults  of  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and  Epirus,  rocked  to 
its  foundations.     So  corrupt  was  the   spirit  of  the 


*  Qibbon,  xi.  287.    The  "Eti^y^  \iT^stf^  oil  ^y^  voL^^^^^coil^  it 
repreaeuted  by  the  CJomtena^^,  ^t\»  olTysscsn. 
/■Da  Oange,  BiU.  Constant. \iVu.«-^^><^J^ 
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French  adventurers  who  sought  employment  in  the 
Eaaty  that  the  Greek  Emperor  Vataces  found  no  diflB- 
rulty  in  enlisting  whole  bodies  of  them  hito  his 
ter^'ice  against  their  countrymen.  With  such  aid, 
lifl  anus  were  everywhere  successful;  the  fleets 
I'hich  he  equipped  commanded  the  sens,  and  reduced 
cveral  of  the  i.^lands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor; 
ind,  in  a  disastrous  attenipt  to  check  his  victorious 
rarcer,  most  of  the  Iiardy  veterans  of  the  Fourth  Cru- 
iode,  who  had  survived  tjie  storms  of  the  Bulgarian 
ind  Grecian  wars,  were  numbered  with  the  slain.  A 
lisgraceful  feud  in  the  Byzantine  palaoe  finally  drove 
Robert  from  a  throne  which  he  wanted  courage  to 
iefend  against  either  foreign  or  domestic  enemies. 
To  revenge  his  seduction  of  the  affianced  bride  of  a 
Burgundian  gentleman,  tlie  infuriated  lover  burst 
with  a  band  of  his  friends  into  the  imperial  retreat, 
barbarously  mutilated  the  beauty  of  his  fair  mistress, 
cnst  the  mother,  who  had  pandered  to  her  falsehood, 
into  the  Hellespont,  and  openly  braved  the  power  of 
her  paramour.  When  Kol)ert  demanded  the  assist* 
snce  of  his  hirons  to  punish  this  unpardonable  out- 
rage upon  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  majesty  of 
the  purple,  they  justified  the  act,  and  made  common 
cause  with  tliu  criminal;  and  the  craven  prince,  to* 
impotent  to  enfun*e  retribution  for  the  cruel  offence 
and  xifTnmt  which  he  had  provoked,  abandoned  his 
throne,  and  apj)ealed  to  the  judgmeut  oC  VAx^  V%.\aSl 
!^c}urL    [A.  D.  1228.]    But  the  po^  ^ta  \m^>^XvGk%V^ 
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commit  hia  authority  to  the  hazard  of  bo  pn^ttea  ■ 
quarrel;  and  the  imperial  exile  was  hurried  by  grief 
or  pride  to  a  premature  grave.* 

As  Robert  died  without  issue,  the  succession  to  hii 
crown  devolved  upon  his  younger  brother,  Baldwin  U, 
who  was  bom  at  Constantinople  shortly  after  tb 
amral  of  the  Empress  lolanta  and  the  ciq>tnre  of  her 
husband,  and  who  was  still  a  minor.    Bat,  as  tbt 
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^ssities  of  the  state  demanded  a  defender  of  ma- 
^r  yean^the  barons  of  the  ranpire  c^fered  a  share  of 

imperial  dignity  to  a  valiant  nobleman  of  Cbam- 
ne,  John  de  Briennei  who  bad  already,  as  we  shall 
sailer  observe,  been  raised  by  his  merit  to  the 
lar  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  resigned  that 
onary  diadem,  with  tlie  hand  of  his  eldest 
ghter,  to  Frederic  IL,  Emperor  of  the  West.  Al- 
ugh  this  regal  adventurer  was  already  fir  ad- 
ced  in  life,  he  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Byzan- 
>  barons  that  he  should  ascend  the  imperial  throne 
Constantinople,  upon  condition  of  marrying  his 
>nd  daughter  to  his  young  colleague  and  destined 
cesser,  Baldwin  II.  During  nine  years,  the  aged 
o  nobly  sustained  the  arduous  duties  of  his  station 
inst  the  increasing  resources  and  energies  of  the 
pire  of  Nice;  but  Vataces  had  now  permanently 
fltablished  the  Greek  standard  in  Europe,  and  had 
jvcred  the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  possessions 
bis  nation  in  Thrace ;  the  Latin  territories  were 
dually  circumscribed  within  the  environs  of  the 
ital ;  the  alliance  of  the  Greek  emperor  with  the 
ig  of  Bulgaria  threatened  total  ruin  to  the  falling 
le;  and  the  last  exploit  of  John  de  Brienne  was 

repulse  of  their  combined  army  and  navy  of  one 
idred  thousand  men  and  three  hundred  galleys 
n  the  walls  of  Constantinople.*    [A.  n.  1237.] 
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The  strength  of  the  capital  and  the  prowess  of  John, 
de  Brienne  had  deferred  for  twenty-four  years  the 
total  extinction  of  the  Latin  empire ;  but  the  sceptre 
of  all  its  territories  wns  already  held  by  the  Greek 
conqueror.     During   his  active   and  glorious  career, 
Vataces  had  compelled  the  Comnenian  sovereign  of 
Epirus  to  resign  the  imperial  title;   and,  reuniting 
Westeni  Greece  to  the   Eastern  Provinces,  he  had 
consolidated  his  dominion  over  the  whole  expanse  of 
country,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Mediterranean.     In  a  brief  reign 
of  only  four  years,  his  son  and  successor,  Theodore 
Lascaris  II.,  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  re- 
cesses of  Bulgaria,  [A.  D.  1255,]  and  reduced  that  wild 
kingdom  within  its  natural  limits,  and  into  its  ancient 
submission  to  the  Eastern  Empire.     The  infancy  of 
his  son  John  made  way  for  the  rise  of  another  hero 
of  noble  Greek   family,  Michael  PalsBologus.     [A.  o. 
1259.]     On  the  death  of  the  second  Theodore  Lascft- 
ris,   the   guardianship    of    the   infant    emperor  mnB 
wrested  by  a  conspiracy  from  the  hands  of  an  un- 
popular favourite  of  the  last  reign,  and  obtained  by 
Palseologus,  whose  martial  reputation  and  post  of  con- 
stable of  the  French  mercenaries  gave  him  the  com- 
mand, and  had  secured  him  the  affections,  of  the  im- 
perial troops.     The   new  regent  soon  aspired  to  i 
higher  dignity,  to  which  his  pretensions  were  founded 
not  only  on  his  personal  merit,  but  on  the  superioc 
right  of  hereditary  dosccfiiXi  on^x  >i^^  x€\^\s^^^s;^^tj^^    v 
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his  mother  wss  a  daaghter  of  the  last  Alexius^ 
snd  an  elder  sister  of  the  princess  whom  Theodore 
Laacarifl  had  espoused.  In  the  usual  progress  of 
nch  usurpation  as  the  Eastern  Empire  had  oflen 
witnessed,  Palssologus  was  first  declared  the  guardian, 
nest  the  colleague,  of  his  young  sovereign;  and, 
loally,  he  was  crowned  as  sole  emperor,  and  John 
Laacaris  was  condemned  to  an  empty  title  of  honour 
■nd  a  harmless  obscurity.  The  personal  claims  and 
the  public  services  of  Paloxilogus  might  extenuate  his 
Donduct  in  thus  seizing  the  sceptre;  but  the  guilt  of 
his  usurpation  was  subsequently  deepened  by  an  act 
of  unpardonable  cruelty  toward  his  unfortunate  pupil ; 
and  in  order  that  Lascaris  might  be  for  ever  incapaci- 
tated frmn  reigning,  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight 
by  command  of  his  jealous  oppressor.^ 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
vigorous  usurper,  that  the  success  of  a  desultory  and 
almost  an  accidental  enterprise  terminated  the  feeble 
existence  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East.  Since  the 
death  of  John  de  Brienne,  his  son-in-law  and  colleague 
Baldwin  II.,  upon  whom  the  sole  sovereignty  de- 
volved, had  proved  himself  utterly  incapable  of  de- 
Tending  his  throne;  and  had  spent  a  lesser  portion  of 
his  nominal  reign  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Eastern 
mpital,  than  in  traversing  Westeni  Europe  with  vain 
lupplications  for  pecuniary  and  military  aid,  and  in 


^  Oibboa,  M  ttiprd,  cK.  \xu. 
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exposing  to  public  soom  bis  necessities  and  his  w«ik- 
ness.*    As  tbe  catastropbe  of  bis  inglorious  fortttQes 
approacbed,  be  Numbered  in  bis  palace,  neither  can 
Bcious  of  tbe  imminence  of  bis  danger^  nor  pnpBred 
far  one  generous  effort  of  despair.     The  repulse  ^  an 
attack  by  Palddologus  in  person  upon  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  tbe  preceding  year,  might  indeed 
have  awakened  bim  to  the  designs  of  that  active  and 
ambitious  enemy.     But  such  was  tbe  blind  aeenrity 
of  bis  government,  that  tbe  squadron  of  galleys  which 
tbe  Venetians  maintained  in  their  Byzantine  colony  wis 
suffered  to  carry  away  tbe  flower  of  the  French  chivabj 
on  a  rash  maritime  expedition  into  the  Euxine^  at  tke 
very  juncture  when  a  body  of  tbe  Greek  troopa  wm 
hovering  about  tbe  gates  of  tbe  capital.     The  com- 
mander of  this  hostile  force  was  Alexius  Strategopulus^ 
the  favourite  lieutenaut  of  tbe  Emperor  Micbad,  upon 
whom  that  prince  had  bestowed  tbe  title  of  Cedsai^siid 
who  now  amply  justified  the  confidence  of  his  80ve> 
reign.     By  his  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  tke 
Latin  garrison,  and  of  tbe  disposition  of  the  inbalH- 

*  His  two  mendicant  visits  to  England  are  noiioed  hy  the  H^ 
of  St.  Alban's,  p.  396,  637.  In  the  first,  he  was  first  rq>eUed  wiA 
insult  for  presuming  to  land  without  permission,  and  afterwar4,  <a  i 
explanation,  received  and  dismissed  by  Heniy  in.  with  a  eharitdbk 
collection  of  some  seven  hundred  marks.  In  the  aeeond,  haistNi- 
temptuouslj  numbered  by  our  uncourtly  monk  as  /xn^per,  prafi^ 
ingloriouMj  &c.  (a  beggar,  a  vagabond,  and  a  craven,)  among  dn 
herd  of  princely  \>egg|aT«'nVio  "viet^  «x.\x«jcXi^\j^^^^^gaaA^\»^  the  wcik 
partiality  of  Heury  Hi.  fox  iow^gaiw^^  x»  V«^  ^Y«i.\aa.>awss!fissv. 
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mis,  he  was  encouraged  to  attempt  the  Burpriae  of 
tonatantinople.  He  waa  aflsisted  by  the  concert  or 
be  &voiir  of  the  native  Greek  population ;  hy  the 
Atrad  which  the  Genoese  aettlers  bore  to  their 
''enetian  rivals;  by  the  cowardice  of  Baldwin ;  and 
y  the  general  terror  of  the  Latins.  His  troops  were 
RMtly  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before 
lieir  presence  was  discovered;  at  the  first  alarm 
taldwin,  escaping  from  his  palace,  sought  safety  on 
oard  the  returning  squadron  from  the  Euxine,  which 
rrived  only  in  time  to  protect  his  flight  to  Italy;  and 
be  Greeks  of  Constantinople  joyfully  hailed  the  de- 
▼erance  of  their  capital  from  a  subjection  of  fifty- 
nren  years  to  the  Latin  yoke.*  [a.  d.  1261.] 
The  Emperor  Michael  PalsBologus  hastened  to 
lake  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  ancient  and  re- 
jveied  seat  of  the  empire  of  hb  nation;  and  the 
Mnainder  of  his  reign  was  laboriously  occupied  in 
curing  his  dominion  against  the  vengeance  or  am- 
ition  of  the  Latin  Powers.  From  his  fugitive  rival 
taldwin,  in  person,  he  had,  indeed,  little  to  dread ; 
nd  that  craven  prince  closed  his  worthless  life  in  an 
idigent  exile.  But  his  empty  offers  had  meanwhile 
Mluced  the  cupidity  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  the 
icilies,  to  bestow  a  daughter  upon  his  son  Pbilip  as 
M  heir  to  the  titular  diadem  of  the  East,  and  to  un- 
ertake  the  reconquest  and  partition  of  the  Greek 
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Empire.     The  mingled  prudence  and  good  fortune  of 
Paloeologus  defeated   this  design.     His  measures  tc 
c.onciliate  the  papacy  by  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  a  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  belong  to  eccleriastical  history,  as 
does  also  his  success  in  averting  a  formidable  invasion 
of   his    dominions    by  the  French    chivaliy  under 
Charles  of  Ai\jou,  through  the  subsidies  with  which 
he  supported  the  revolt  of  Sicily  agiunst  that  prince. 
The  domestic  reign  of  Palsedogus  was  disturbed  by  a 
cruel  persecution  of  his  reluctant  subjects,  to  enforce 
their  submission  to  the  papal  authority;  which,  as  his 
own  insincerity  in  that  cause  was  notorious,  rendered 
his  hypocritical  policy  the  more  atrocious,  [a.  d.  1282.] 
On  his  death,  afler  a  memorable  reign  of  twenty-three 
years,  of  which  the  last  nine  had  been  shared  by  his 
son  Andronicus,  the  dissolution  of  the  hollow  union  of 
the  two  churches  was  indignantly  demanded  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  people,  and 
proclaimed  by  the  willing  or  constrained  assent  of  the 
surviving  emperor.     Of  that  prince,   the  long  and 
inglorious  reign,  succeeding  to  a  period  of  cooiparA- 
tive  vigour,  may  be  said  to  open  a  new  period  of  de- 
cline in  the  Byzantine  annals,  which  will  hereaftar 
lead  us  to  survey  the  last  agony  and  fall  of  the  Gnsek 
Empire.* 

*Du  Cange,  IZi«t. Const. \\\>.N,<i,^V\  ^.oA  ^,^3^,  ^^Sc)rsq.^^Os&. 
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fJ^  MEANWHILE,  having  puraued 
to  ita  cntoatrophe  that  great 
nnd  xingulnr  opii<ode  in  the 
hiHtory  of  the  Crusades  which 
was  produced  by  the  divcr- 
';  »iuti  of  the  Latin  anna  to  the 
siege  of  CoMHtontinople,  wo 
may  here  with  propriety  re- 
sume our  gcneml  narrative 
of  the  progress  of  tho»e  Chris- 
tian efforts  fur  the  recovery 
of  the  Uo\y  Sc^vAsAvtc^-^Vv^ 
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conquest  of   the  Byzantine  Empire,     [a.  d.  120i.] 
Willie  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade  seduced  them  to  employ  in  that  enter- 
prise the  forces  which  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  designed 
for  the  relief  of  Palestine,  the  state  of  the  Moham- 
medan Empire  justified  his  reproach,  that  their  dis- 
obedience had  ruined  the  fairest  occasion  of  reesta- 
blishing the  Christian  fortunes  in  that  country.    By 
continued  dissensions  among  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Saladin  and   the   emirs  who  struggled  for  inde- 
pendence, the  Mussulman  power  in   Syria  was  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  a  dreadful  famine  and 
consequent  pestilence  in  Egypt  would  eflfectually  have 
paralyzed  all  opposition  from  that  dangerous  quarter 
to  the  success  of  the  crusading  arms.     The  hopes  ex- 
cited for  the  Christian  cause   by  the   division  and 
weakness  of  its  enemies,  were  completely  lost  in  the 
diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  against  the  Eastern 
Empire;  and  a  truce  for  six  years  with  Saphadin  wftf 
the  only  advantage   derived   by  the  Latins  on  the 
Syrian  coast  from  the  distresses  and  alarm  of  the  infi- 
dels.    During  this  interval  of  repose,  the  titular  crown 
of  Jerusalem  devolved,  by  the  death  of  Almeric  and 
his   queen  Isabella,  upon  Mary,  her  daughter  by  • 
prior  marriage  with  Conrad  of  Tyre;  and  the  cltfp 
and  barons  of  Palestine  delegating  to  Philippe- Augoflte 
of  France  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the  young  hri^ 
e88,  that  monatclv  i\^ax\ed  John,  son  of  the  Count  de 
prienne,  as  an  aceoija^^^  ^w^  ^v^>GccN5g»5S^5^\sb^ 
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irho  was  worthy  of  sharing,  and  capable  of  defending, 
her  throne,  [a.  d.  1210.]  Having  accepted  the 
proffered  honour,  John  de  Brienne  arrived  in  Pales- 
tine, and  received  the  hand  of  Mary  with  the  royal 
litle.^ 

Soon  after  this  event,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
•rith  Saphadin,  the  peace  of  Palestine  was  broken,  less 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Mussulman  prince,  than  by  a 
rash  refusal  to  renew  the  treaty  with  him,  which  had 
apparently  been  dictated  in  the  Christian  councils  by 
the  anticipation  of  powerful  aid  from  France.  But 
the  new  King  of  Jerusalem  brought  with  him  from 
Europe  only  a  slender  train  of  three  liundred  knights; 
though  his  personal  prowess  in  the  6elds  of  Palestine 
instained  his  previous  reputation,  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  withstand  the  progress  of  the  infidels  wero 
ineffectual;  and  he  was  reduced  to  address  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.  a  pressing  solicitation  for  succour,  as  the 
[>nly  means  of  saving  from  destruction  the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  Ijatin  kingdom.  Although  Innocent 
hail  already  engaged  in  an  object  of  nearer  and  deeper 
inton^Mt  to  the  papal  supremacy — the  extiq)ation  of 
the  all«»gcMj  heresy  of  the  Albigenses — he  was  not  Un- 
moved by  the  danger  of  the  Christian  cau.se  in  Pales- 
tine; and  he  immediately  and  earnestly  answered  the 
appeal  of  John  de  Brienne  by  proclaiming  throughout 


•AbalihdB,  Jib,  iV.  p.  182-194.     CbMin.  \\\\\  T^t.  \>ii  ^%TViX«it> 
^  Scrip.  Cuii.  xol  t,)  p.  &tG-«08. 
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Waiitm  Lcngr^m,  Earl  ^SM^um. 

Europe  a  new  Crusade  to  the  East  He  not  ooly  de- 
spatched a  circular  letter  to  all  the  princed  of  Chris- 
tendom, in  which  they  were  urged,  by  the  unial 
arguments,  to  embark  in  the  sacred  enterprise,  but  he 
instructed  his  legates  and  the  clei^  in  every  country 
of  the  West  to  add  their  spiritual  exhortations  to  the 
laity  in  the  same  cause.  To  give  tie  greater  unity 
and  solemnity  to  the  design,  a  general  council  of  the 
church — the  fourth  of  Lateran — was  at  the  same 
time    convened;*  and   by  that   assembly,  la  wbicli 


1684,)  p.  228,  239.    1*W«.  Co».rilU.N<iV-xv,-5.%\^-T.^- 
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ftll  the  principal  monarchs  of  Christendom  were  r^ 
pre0ented  by  their  envoys,  the  design  of  arming 
Europe  anew  against  the  Eastern  infidels  was  zealously 
adopted. 

The  FiFTU  Crusade,  the  result  of  this  resolution, 
was  divided  in  the  sequel  into  three  maritime  expe- 
ditions: [a.  d.  1216;]  the  first  consisting  principally 
of  Hungarians  under  their  king,  Andrew;  the  second 
composed  of  Germans,  Italians,  French,  and  English 
nobles  and  their  followers;  and  the  third  led  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  in  person.  Of  each  of  these 
enterprises,  none  of  which  were  attended  with  many 
novel  or  interesting  features,  the  events  may  be  briefly 
distinguished  and  dismissed.  Though  the  King  of 
Hungary  was  attended  by  the  flower  of  a  nation 
which,  before  its  conversion  to  Christianity,  had  been 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  Western  Europe,  the  arms 
of  that  monarch,  oven  aided  by  the  junction  of  nume- 
rous German  cruHaderH  under  the  Dukes  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  i)erronnod  nothing  worthy  of  notice: 
and  after  a  single  campaign  in  Palestine,  in  which 
the  Mussulman  territories  \vi*re  ineiTi'ctually  ravaged, 
the  fickle  Andrew  deHi*rteil  the  cause,  and  retunied 
with  his  forces  to  Europe.  His  defection  did  not 
prevent  the  Duke  of  Austria,  with  the  German  cru- 
saders, from  remaining,  in  concert  with  the  King 
of  Jerusalem,  his  barons,  and  the  knights  of  the 
three  religious  orders,  for  the  defeno^  oC  ?%\ftiXxc^^\ 
mad,  in  the  £}Uowing  year,  the  coYk^UaM.^  oV  >iaw^ 
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The  strength  of  the  capital  and  the  prowess  GfJ<^ 
de  Brienne  had  deferred  for  twenty-four  jenn  the 
total  extinction  of  the  Latin  empire ;  but  the  sceptre 
of  all  its  territories  was  already  held  by  the  Greek 
conqueror.  During  his  active  and  glorious  caieefy 
Vataces  had  compelled  the  Comnenian  sovereign  of 
Epirus  to  resign  the  imperial  title;  and,  reunitiog 
Western  Greece  to  the  Eastern  Provinces,  he  had 
consolidated  his  dominion  over  the  whole  ex|)aii8eof 
country,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  a  brief  reign 
of  only  four  years,  his  son  and  successor,  Theodore 
Lascaris  XL,  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  ^^ 
cesses  of  Bulgaria,  [A.  d.  1255,]  and  reduced  that  wild 
kingdom  within  its  natural  limits,  and  into  its  aocieDt 
submission  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  infancjof 
his  son  John  made  way  for  the  rise  of  another  hero 
of  noble  Greek  family,  Michael  Palasologus.  [/lD. 
1259.]  On  the  death  of  the  second  Theodore  Ltact- 
ris,  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  emperor  ^tf 
wrested  by  a  conspiracy  from  the  hands  of  an  un- 
popular favourite  of  the  last  reign,  and  obtained  by 
Palseologus,  whose  martial  reputation  and  poet  of  con* 
stable  of  the  French  mercenaries  gave  him  the  cosor 
mand,  and  had  secured  him  the  affections,  of  the  im- 
perial troops.  The  new  regent  soon  aspired  to  s 
higher  dignity,  to  which  his  pretensions  were  founded 
not  only  on  his  personal  merit,  but  on  the  supeiiac 
right  of  hereditary  deacenX.  w«  >2fikfc  x^vs^YSk^^^gs^M^Yx 
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mice  his  mother  was  a  daaghter  of  the  last  Alexius^ 
and  an  elder  sister  of  the  princess  whom  Theodore 
Lascaris  had  espoused.  In  the  usual  progress  of 
soch  usurpation  as  the  Eastern  Empire  had  oflen 
witnessed^  Palaaologus  was  first  declared  the  guardian, 
next  the  colleague^  of  his  young  sovereign;  and, 
finally,  he  was  crowned  as  sole  emperor,  and  John 
Lascaris  was  condemned  to  an  empty  title  of  honour 
and  a  harmless  obscurity.  The  personal  claims  and 
the  public  services  of  PalsDologus  might  extenuate  his 
conduct  in  thus  seizing  the  sceptre;  but  the  guilt  of 
his  usurpation  was  subsequently  deepened  by  an  act 
of  unpardonable  cruelty  toward  his  unfortunate  pupil; 
and  in  order  that  Lascaris  might  be  for  ever  incapaci- 
tated from  reigning,  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight 
by  command  of  his  jealous  oppressor.* 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
vigorous  usurper,  that  the  success  of  a  desultory  and 
almost  an  accidental  enterprise  terminated  the  feeble 
existence  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East.  Since  the 
death  of  John  de  Brienne,  his  son-in-law  and  colleague 
Baldwin  II.,  upon  whom  the  sole  sovereignty  de- 
volved, had  proved  himself  utterly  incapable  of  de- 
fending his  throne ;  and  had  spent  a  lesser  portion  of 
his  nominal  reign  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Eastern 
capital,  than  in  traversing  Western  Europe  with  vain 
supplications  for  pecuniary  and  military  aid,  and  in 

*  OibboB,  iii»  ftiprd,  oYi.  Axu. 
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faithful  champions  of  the  Cross  was  reworded  by 
the  arrival  of  numerous  reinforcements  from  Ger- 
many.* 

This  accession  of  strength  gave  a  new  enei^  and 
direction  to  the  Christian  councils;   and   it  was  re< 
solved  to  change  the  scene  of  warfare  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the   Syrian   shore  to  the  coast  of  Egypt 
Several  motives  impelled  the  crusaders  to  this  reso- 
lution;   the  wealth   of   the    latter    country,   which 
tempted  their  greediness  of  spoil;  the  dispiriting  im- 
pression of  repeated  failures  in  direct  assaults  upon 
the  Mussulman  power  from  the  Christian  garrisons  of 
Palestine ;  and  a  conviction — which  calamitous  expe- 
rience alone  had  forced  upon  so  rude  an  age  of  war- 
fare, but  which  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  principles 
of  martial  science  will  confirm — that,  in  a  military 
sense,  Egypt,  by  its  position  and  resources,  is  the  key 
of  Syria.     By  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  therefore,  it  was 
believed  that  the  true  seat  of  the  Mussulman  powerf 
must  be  overthrown,  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
effected ;  and  the  situation  of  Damietta,  at  the  mouth 


*  CotiL  Will.  Tyr.  p.  680,  681.  Abulfeda,  p.  260-263.  Jaoolw 
a  Vitriaco,  Hist,  HUrotoL  (in  Gestis  Dei  per  Francos^')  p.  112^-1131. 
Bernardus  Thesaur.  (apud  Muratoria,  Scrip.  Rer,  ItaL  vol.  ii)  p.  820- 
822.  Matthew  Paris,  p.  244,  245.  Godefridos  Monadma,  Amiabi 
(apud  Freher  Marguard,  Rer,  German,  Scriptaret,  vol.  L  Ed.  Tertili 
1718,)  p.  384-387. 

f  Slatthew  Paria  >iacn\w»  \>aa  ^^\^  ^1  ^axrjvn^  the  wir  y» 

Egypt  to  the  advice  of  Yo^'i^^^^^^^^'^^^  V 
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iif  the  Nile,  pointed  out  that  city  as  the  first  olirjeot  of 
attack* 

The  short  passage  from  Acre  to  the  Egyptian  coast 
vraa  effected  by  sea ;  and  the  crusading  army,  being 
safely  landed  under  the  walls  of  Damietta,  imme- 
diately formed  the  siege  of  the  place,  {a.  d.  1218.] 
In  a  furious  assault  from  the  galleys  of  the  crusaders 
upon  a  castle  in  the  river  which  defended  the  port, 
the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  flower  of  the  Christian 
knighthood  were  completely  repulsed;  but  the  walls 
of  a  tower  were  so  shattered  by  the  engines  of  tlie 
besiegers,  that  the  garrison  of  the  castle  were  terrified 
into  a  surrender.  The  hopes  with  which  this  first 
success  inspired  the  Christians  were  shortly  increased 
to  the  highest  degree,  by  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
their  most  formidable  enemy,  the  Sultan  Saphadin ; 
and  by  the  opportune  and  successive  arrival  of  new 
bands  of  crusaders  from  Italy,  France,  and  England, 


^  TIm  Monk  of  Cologoe  describes  in  a  remarkable  passage  the 
imerrial  wealth  and  importance  of  Damietta : — '*  Hac  via  ezennt 
DaTes  cam  upeciebus  oncrata*,  voniintes  ab  Indi&,  ct  tendcntcs  Tersus 
8jnam.  Antiocham,  .\nncniam,  Gncciam  ct(-}'prum;  ct  ab  hoc  tran- 
sitQ  Rcz  RabjloDia)  maziiiius  rcccpit  rvditus.  Ukc  civitas  quaiii 
c«|Nit  ct  clnTi!!  ert  totios  .^^pti;  pnecellit  enim  in  mnnitione 
Babjlnfiiau,  Alezandriam,  Taunim  (?)  ct  cnnctas  civitates  .£gypti. 
Oodefridos  Monachos,  p.  888.  (Ships  laden  with  spioes  (from 
India,)  and  proceeding  toward  Sjria,  Antioch,  Armenia,  Greece,  and 
Cypnu,  pass  out  bj  this  waj;  and  the  king  of  Babjlon  reoeifas 
great  rrtams  bj  this  route.  This  city  is,  as  it  were,  both  the  bend 
aad  the  kej  of  mII  Egypt;  Ibr  it  (ar  suTfiSMa  Va  Hmufgi^^^iJ^vi*^ 
UnModrU,  Mad  ererj  other  city  of  Bof^-") 
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lieaded  respectively  by  the  papal  legates,   by  the 
Counts  of  Nevers  and  La  Marche,  and  by  the  Earls 
of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and  Chester.     But  these  nume- 
rous accessions  of  force  served  only  to  augment  the 
blind  confidence  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  introduce  dis- 
union and  discord  into  their  camp,  through  the  jealous 
and  conflicting  pretensions  of  so  many  chieflains  of 
various  nations.     The  intrigues  of  the  papal  legates  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  general  direction   of  the 
host,  fomented,  instead  of  healing,  these  dissensions; 
and  while  the  unexpected  desperation  with  which  the 
defence  of  the  city  was  protracted,  converted  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  crusaders  into  anxiety  and  despond- 
ence, the  usual  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  com- 
pleted their  distress.     At  length   the   still   heavier 
pressure  of  similar  calamities  within   the  walls  of  . 
Damietta  utterly  exhausted  the  strength    of  its  de- 
fenders; out  of  a  population  of  near  fourscore  thou- 
sand  souls,  nine-tenths  had  perished  of  disease  and 
hunger;  [a.  d.  1219  ;]  and  after  a  siege  of  seventeen 
months,  the  assailants  forced  their  way  into  a  city, 
which  was  filled  only  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.* 

*  ConL  Win.  Tyr.  p.  682-688.  Abulfcda,  p.  264-271.  Jac.  t 
Vitriaco,  p.  1131-1134,  &c.  Godofridus,  p.  387--391.  Bernaidns, 
p.  822-838.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  253-259.  This  last  writer  gives  a  long 
and  particular  account  of  the  siege  of  Damietta,  and  of  the  operations 
before  the  place.  He  draws  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  effects  of  tba 
pestilence  in  Damietta^  and  exhibits  a  power  of  description  which  will 
bear  no  Qn&voura\>\e  com^\&OTi  m\Xi  la^^^  c£li^bca.ted  historical  pti* 
sages  on  the  same  ^omd  lliem^. 
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Both  during  the  siege  and  after  the  capture  of 
uiietta,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  had  filled  the  infidels 
ith  consternation;  and  the  alarm  which  was  be- 
myed  in  their  counsels  proved  that  the  crusaders,  in 
loosing  that  country  for  the  theatre  of  operations, 
id  assailed  the  Mussulman  power  in  its  most  vital 
id  vulnerable  point.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Saphadin, 
oradinus  and  Camel,  who  were  now  uneasily  seated 
1  the  thrones  of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  the  former,  in 
»pair  of  preserving  Jerusalem,  had  already  de- 
olished  its  fortifications;  and  the.  brothers  agreed  in 
peatedly  oflTering  the  cession  of  the  holy  city  and  of 
I  Palestine  to  the  Christians,  upon  the  simple  con- 
tion  of  their  evacuating  Egypt.  Every  object  which 
id  been  ineffectually  proposed  in  repeated  Crusades, 
ice  the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberias,  might  now  have 
en  gloriously  obtained  by  the  acceptance  of  these 
rms;  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and 
iglinh  leaders,  and  the  Teutonic  kni^ts,  all  eagerly 
8ired  to  embrace  the  offer  of  the  sultans.  But  the 
ir«tinate  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  surviving  papal 
L!ate,  Cardinal  Pelngius,  of  the  Italian  chieftains, 
id  of  the  knightH  of  the  other  two  religious  orders, 
r  holding  out  the  rich  prospect  of  the  conquest  and 
under  of  Egypt,  overruled  every  wise  and  temperate 
"gument  in  the  Christian  councils,  and  produced  a 
jection  of  all  compromise  with  the  infidels.  After  a 
inter  of  luxurious  inaction,  the  legate  led  the  cm- 
Mng hoBt  from  Damietta  toward C«w>\  \k.\^.VSl&^^ 

24 
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but  the  infidels  had  employed  the  interval  in  vigorom 
preparation  for  a  renewal  of  hoetilities;   the  whole 
Mussulman  force  of  Egypt  and  Syria  was  collected 
under  Camel  to  oppose  the  Christian  advance  up  the 
Nile  f^  and  the  cardinal  legate  showed  himself  as  in- 
capable of  conducting  the  war  as  he  had  been  clamor- 
ous for  its  prosecution.     While  he  hesitated  to  attack 
the  sultan's  army  which  obstructed  the  road  to  Cairo, 
and  suffered  the  infidels  to  straiten  his  quarters,  the 
Nile  rose;  the  Egyptians,  by  opening  the  sluices  in 
the    canal    of  Ashmoum,   inundated    the   Christian 
camp;*^  and  the  crusaders  found  themselves  suddenly 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  waters  and  the  enemy. 
In  this  calamitous  situation,  which  equally  precluded 
their  further  advance  or  their  retreat  to  Damietta, 
there  remained  only  the  choice  of  extermination  hy 
hunger,  the  elements,  and  the  sword,  or  the  disgrace- 
ful alternative  of  purchasing  a  peace,  which  they  bad 
lately  refused  to  sell,  by  the  surrender  of  Damietta. 
The  legate,  therefore,  sent  a  suppliant  embassy  to  the 

'*'  A  curious  letter  in  Matthew  Paris  from  an  English  crusading 
knight,  Philip  d' Aubeney,  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  (who  had  retamed 
home  affer  the  capture  of  Damietta,)  rates  the  force  of  the  Christ 
army  which  advanced  up  the  Nile  at  a  thousand  knights,  five  thoo- 
sand  other  cavalry,  and  forty  thousand  foot,  p.  264. 

f  The  letter  last  quoted  states  that  the  water  reached  ''  usque  id 
braccarios  et  cinctoria,  ad  magnam  miseriam  et  dolorem/'  (up  to 
their  hips  and  waists,  causing  great  discomfort  and  pain.)    And    , 
another  letter  from  the  Grand-Master  of  the  Templars,  which  imme* 
diately  follows,  quamtly  describes  the  army  as  enclosed  by  thewaten^ 
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[oflMlman  camp  with  an  oflfer  of  this  price  for  per- 
bsion  to  evacuate  Egypt  in  safety ;  and  the  Sultan 

*  Cairo  acceded  to  the  prayer.  The  King  of  Jeru- 
ilem  himself  became  a  hostage  for  the  performance 

*  the  treaty ;  a  free  retreat  to  Damietta  was  allowed 

*  the  humbled  and  perishing  remnant  of  the  crusad- 
g  host ;  and,  on  their  embarkation,  that  city  was 
jlivered  up  to  the  infidels.  The  King  of  Jerusalem, 
ith  hid  barons  and  the  knights  of  the  three  religious 
ders,  then  sailed  to  Acre;  and  the  rest  of  the  cru- 
ders,  assuming  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  war  for  a 
tflicient  discharge  from  their  vows,  gladly  separated 
om  their  eastern  brethren,  and  retraced  their  home- 
ard  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Europe.* 

Amid  the  sorrow  and  indignation  excited  throughout 
urope  by  the  abortive  and  disgraceful  result  of  so 
)peful  an  enterprise,  its  calamitous  issue  was  loudly 
tributed  by  the  crusaders,  not  without  justice,  to  the 
-esumption  and  incapacity  of  the  legate  Pelagius. 
ut  the  new  pope,  Honorius  III.,  laboured  to  trans- 
r  the  public  reproach  from  his  servant  upon  the 
mperor  Frederic  II.,  by  charging  to  that  monarch's 
intinued  evasion  of  repeated  vows  to  join  the  Cru- 
ide«  all  the  disasters  which  his  presence  in  the  East 
ight  have  prevented.  Frederic,  however,  was  deaf 
» the  papal  censures,  until  an  occasion  was  afforded 


^  Gmi.  WUl.  Tjr.  p.  689-604.    AbulM^  ^ .  tt%-VA. 


to  Honoriiis  of  Ftimulating  his  leal  by  the  flniTnl 
from  Palestine  of  Ilennan  de  Saltza,  grand-raaBter  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  with  a  proposal  for  the  Ina^ 
riage  of  the  emperor  with  lolanta,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  de  Brienoe :  who,  weaned  of  the  intf 
lectual  struggle  ogpAinaX.  ^a  \DS»i!£sa,  -wa*  '«Ulio^  to 
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abdicate  in  her  iavour  his  titular  crown  of  Jerusalem 
The  ambition  of  Frederic  was  dazzled  by  the  prospect 
of  adding  this  new,  though  little  more  than  nominal 
honour  to  his  other  dignities;. and  the  young  princess 
lieiiig  brought  to  Italy  by  her  father,  the  emperor  re- 
ceived her  hand,  and  with  it,  for  her  dower,  a  solemn 
transfer  from  John  of  his  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Holy  Land.  As  a  condition  of  this  renuncia- 
tion, Frederic  on  his  part  had  previously  engaged  his 
honour  to  the  pope  and  the  grand-master  of  the  mili- 
tary orders,  [A.  D.  1225,]  that  he  would  within  two 
years  lead  a  powerful  array  to  Palestine,  to  achieve 
the  reconquest  of  his  new  kingdom.  The  real  or  * 
pretended  impediments  which  for  five  years  delayed 
his  fulfilment  of  this  pledge;  his  quarrel  with  the 
papacy  and  excommunication  by  Gregory  IX.,  the 
successor  of  Houoriiis;  and  l^is  final  departure  for  the 
Holy  I^and,  while  still  labouring  under  that  sentence, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  hostility  of  the  pontiff;  all  be- 
long to  the  history  of  Italy,  and  must  be  sought  in 
the  annals  of  that  country. 

The  slender  force  with  which  Frederic  embarked 
for  Palestine,  in  a  squadron  of  only  twenty  galleys, 
aeemed  so  inadecjuate  to  the  maintenance  of  his  dig- 
nity, ajid  the  object  of  his  voyage,  as  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  his  own  age  at  the  attempt ;  and  the  causes 
of  his  sulisequent  and  rapid  success,  amid  every 
obstacle  which  the  pope  with  unrelenting  enmity  con- 
tinued BhamelcsBly  io  oppose  to  \iVa  euVfti^TVW^^  \fi^^]^ 
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still  be  numbered  among  the  unsolved  problems  of 
history.*^    The  Mussulman  power,  indeed,  was  now 
weakened  by  the  fraternal  dissensions  of  the  Sultans 
of  Cairo  and  Damascus ;  [a.  d.  1228 ;]  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Frederic,  from  the  outset  of  his  ex- 
pedition, trusted  to  the  effects  of  secret  negotiations 
with  the  former  of  those  potentates.     But  the  death 
of  his  brother  soon  relieved  Camel  from  the  jealousy 
or  dread  with  which  the  ambition  of  Coradinus  had 
inspired  him;  and  Frederic  had  thenceforth  to  con- 
tend with  the  undivided  hostility  of  the  Mussulman 
Empire.     Meanwhile,  he  was  deserted  by  the  flower 
of  the  Christian  chivalry  in  Palestine,  and  his  weak- 
ness was  betrayed  to  the  infidels.     The  pope  not  only 
prohibited  the  knights  of  the  religious  orders  from 
serving  under  the   banners  of  an  excommunicated 
prince,  but  actually  despatched  envoys  to  the  sultan 
to  dissuade  him  from  negotiating  with  a  leader  whom 
the  Christians  disowned.     Undismayed   by  this  ini- 
quitous persecution,  which  perhaps,  more  than  any 
event  of  the  times,  exposes  the  unprincipled  policy  of 
the  Papal  See,  Frederic  boldly  took  the  field  against 
the  infidels.     The  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
obeyed  the  prohibition  of  the  pope,  until  their  natural 
thirst  for  enterprise,  or  a  generous  sense  of  shame, 
induced  them  first  to  follow  his  march,  and  finally,  to 


*  The  Monk  of  St.  Alban's  can  account  for  the  astonishing  sacoesi 
of  JPrederio  only  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven  in  exciting 
dissensions  "in  genti\)n&  8«n«w3^"  ^jaiiWi^^^'^iwswjfcT&s^TM*^ 
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ocKipermte  indirectly  with  the  foroe  which  acknow* 
ledged  his  command.  But  the  national  affections  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  had  more  effectually  and  un- 
•cnipulously  prevailed  over  their  dread  of  papal  cen- 
sures; and  at  their  head,  with  the  scanty  force  of  his 
own  soldiery,  the  emperor  advanced  from  Acre, 
occupied  and  refortiiied  Jaffa,  and  approached  Jeru- 
salem. At  this  juncture,  and  without  any  signal 
defeat  of  the  infidels,  or  any  explicable  motive  on  the 
part  of  the  sultan  for  concessions  so  important,  we 
are  surprised  by  the  authentic  record  of  a  treaty,  by 
which  free  access  to  the  Holy  City,  together  with  the 
possession  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  other  places, 
was  restored  to  the  Christians,  and  a  peace  for  ten 
years  was  concluded  between  them  and  the  Moslems. 
To  signalize  the  acquisition  of  these  honourable  terms, 
Frederic  resolved  to  celebrate  his  coronation  at  Jeru- 
salem. Under  a  plea  that  he  still  remained  excom- 
municate^ the  patQarch  refused  to  perform,  and  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  to  attend,  the  ceremony ; 
but,  accompanied  by  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the 
officers  of  his  train,  the  emperor  entered  the  Holy 
City,  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and 
himself  taking  the  crown  from  the  altar,  placed  it  on 
his  head.*     [a.  d.  1229.]     Immediately  afler  this  act, 

^  Abulfcda,  p.  836-363.  Matt  Parit,  p.  300-304.  Ckdefridw, 
p.  896-397.  Bat  the  most  iDtarestiDg  acoooDl  of  Frederie'i  pio> 
ondiagi  it  giten  in  a  letter  from  himaelf  to  Ilenry  HI.  of  EB^jkad 
imMMtLPkru,p,800,80L 
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the  state  of  afifairs  in  Italy  warning  him  of  the  neoes- 
Bity  of  his  presence  in  that  country,  he  returned  to 
Acre,  and  there  embarked  for  Europe, — ^having 
brought  the  Fifth  Crusade  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
and  obtained  for  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  more 
than  the  arms  of  any  other  prince  had  been  able  to 
achieve  since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  * 
These  valuable  fruits  of  the  emperor's  daring  and 
ability  were,  by  the  mere  wanton  insolence  or  veno- 
mous hostility  of  faction,  immediately  neglected,  and 
ultimately  lost.     The  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe 


*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  were  the  real  conditions  on 
which  Frederic  obtained  access  for  the  Christians  to  Jerusalem.  The 
papal  party  laboured  to  deny  that  he  had  redeemed  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  and  a  letter  from  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  (also  in  Matt.  Paris,)  among  other  charges,  accuses  him 
of  having  left  the  sacred  places  in  their  possession.  But  the  invete- 
rate hostility  which  the  Patriarch,  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and 
other  papal  adherents  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  bore  to 
Frederic,  is  sufficient  to  deprive  their  statexfients  of  all  Credit;  and 
his  own  public  letter  declares  expressly  that  the  Saracens  were  only 
to  have  the  liberty  of  visiting  the  Temple  of  Solomon  as  pilgrims  and 
unarmed,  and  adding,  '<  civitatem  Hierusalem,  sicut  meliiis  unquam 
fuit,  reasdificare  nobis  liceat  secundum  pactum" — (we  are  allowed  bj 
treaty  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  it  shall  be  better  than 
it  ever  was.)  He  farther  states,  that  he  had  given  orders  accordingly 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  Holy  City;  but  his 
intentions  were  evidently  frustrated  by  the  necessity  for  his  hasty  re- 

'  turn  to  Europe ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  renew  them  by  the  resident  Christians  in  Palestine.  It  is  observa 
ble,  however,  that  the  Mussulman  version  of  the  treaty  in  Abolfeda 
(udt  supra)  contiduB  &  stipulation  that  the  fortifications  of  Jemaakn 

Bbould  not  bo  rebuilt. 
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the  signal  for  the  open  outbreaking  of  that  dia- 
afiection  to  his  person  and  authority  which  had  only 
been  repressed  through  the  awe  excited  by  his 
presence;  and  resistance  to  the  imperial  title  was 
now  made  the  convenient  pretext  for  the  revival  of 
the  same  spirit  of  intcmiil  discord  and  intrigue  which 
bad  ever  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  fortunes  in 
Pali^stine.  The  Empress  lolanta  having  died  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  son,  the  enemies  of  Frederic  insisted 
that  her  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem  had 
devolved,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  her  child 
and  the  matrimonial  title  secured  by  treaty  to  her 

• 

husband,  upon  her  half-sister  Alice,  daughter  of 
Isabella,  by  the  third  marriage  of  that  queen  with 
Henry  of  Champagne.  Alice,  the  widow  of  Hugh  de 
Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  having  arrived  on  the 
Syrian  shore  from  that  island,  to  assert  her  title  to  the 
throne  of  Palestine,  a  furious  civil  war  commenced 
lietwoen  her  partisans  and  those  of  Frederic,  [a.  d. 
1230.]  If  the  fonner  were  more  numerous,  their 
advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  the  fidelity  and 
courage  with  which  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
defended  the  cause  of  their  national  monarch  until  ho 
was  able  to  despatch  reinforcements  to  his  officers. 
The  revolt  of  Palestine  was  at  length  composed,  and 
the  imperial  authority  restored,  chiefly  by  the  good 
offices  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  during  the  hollow  recon- 
ciliation between  that  pontiff  and  Fred^iT\^N9Vi\^\\VA&. 
followed  the  arrival  of  the  latter  m  IS^wto^-    '^mN.  ^J'c^^ 
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dissensions  of  the  Christians  had  meanwhile  prevenied 
any  union  of  forces  for  their  common  security  against 
the  infidels ;  no  use  had  been  made  of  the  season  of 
pacification  obtained  by  Frederic's  treaty,  to  improve 
the  defences  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  finding  the 
strength  of  the  Latin  kingdom  consumed  in  intestine 
strife,  the  independent  emirs  of  Syria  were  encouraged 
to  disclaim  any  share  in  the  peace  which  the  Sultan 
had  concluded,  and  began  to  renew  their  predatory 
hostilities  from  every  quarter.  In  one  of  these  incur- 
sion8,  they  surprised  and  slaughtered  a  bodj  of  several 
thousand  pilgrims  of  the  Cross  on  the  road  between 
Acre  and  Jerusalem ;  and  upon  another  occasion  the 
Templars,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace  on  their  own  account,  were  de- 
feated in  a  campaign  against  the  emir  of  Aleppo,  with 
the  heaviest  loss  which  their  order  had  sufiered  since 
the  fatal  field  of  Tiberias.'*' 

Every  vessel  from  the  shores  of  Syria  now  brought 
to  Europe  the  intelligence  of  some  fi*esh  disaster,  and 
quickened  the  public  conviction  of  Christendom  that  a 
new  Crusade  was  indispensable  for  the  succour  of  the 
Holy  Land.  At  the  Council  of  Spoleto,  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  again  exerted  to  promulgate  the 
necessity,  and  to  command  the  preparation  of  another 
general  armament  against  the  Eastern  infidels;  and 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  were  charged  by 

*  Sanutus,  Secreia  Ftdelium  CtucU^X^.ycl.yo^-^-^-'S^x    Matt 
Paris,  p  8T4,  &o. 
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the  pc^  with  the  duty  of  preaching  the  sacred  war, 
and  of  collecting  contributions  for  its  support.  But 
the  proceedings  of  these  missionaries  neither  re- 
sponded to  the  impatience  of  the  people,  nor  to  the 
ui^gency  of  the  danger.  Instead  of  promoting  the 
equipment  of  the  thousands  of  warriors  who  assumed 
the  Cross  at  their  exhortations,  the  immense  sums 
which  they  obtained  for  the  service  were  either 
absorbed  into  the  papal  treasury,*  or  diverted,  in 
shameless  disregard  of  their  own  vows  of  poverty,  into 
the  coffers  of  their  orders;  and  nearly  seven  years 
were  suffered  to  elapse  without  any  earnest  attempt 
ou  the  part  of  the  iK>i)e  or  his  agents  for  tlie  relief  of 
Palestine.  The  ex(xx^tation8  of  aid  which  were  held 
out  to  the  Christians  in  the  East,  during  this  inter\'al, 
ser%'ed  only  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  their  affairs;  for  the 
Sultan  of  Eg^'pt,  in  rage  or  alarm  at  the  thick-coming 
rumours  of  invasion  from  Europe,  resolved  to  antici- 
pate its  object,  and  marching  an  army  into  Palestine, 
be  once  more  expelled  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem.f 


m  (4 


Ncc  sciri  potcnit/'  nayn  ''  Matthew  pHriH,  '<  in  quam  abjMUOi 
taata  pecunia,  <|uic  piT  Pa|wIrM  pnM'urationrM  c«illigcl>atiir,  est  de- 
omtm/'  (Dor  could  it  bo  am'ortiiincd  into  what  abjra  so  great  a  sum 
uf  SBuoejr,  culiect«Hl  hy  the  p«p«l  g«>verDiiiout,  wan  plungvdy)  p.  339. 

t  Lfibbe,  Con^i/ia,  vol.  xi.  p.  181.     Matt   Paria,  p.  337-^0, 364, 
865.     SanutUB,  ubi  iujtra. 
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THE   SIXTH   CRDSADE. 


HE  news  of  this  event  cos- 
pleted  the  indignation  which 
the  dilatory  and  sordid  evaeiool 
of  the  pope  and  his  ministen 
had  long  excited  in  Kurope, 
[A.  D.  1238;]  and  the  mnrtiil 
and  religioiis  enthusiaain  of  the 
Western  chivalry  was  too  u- 
dently  roused  by  the  dangtf 
of  the  Christian  cause  in  the 
East,  to  be  longer  Testraioed 
and  deluded  from  its  object  bf 
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:>f  the  papal  court.  Def pite^  therefore^of  the  facilities 
for  commuting  their  vows  for  gold,  the  dissuasions, 
and  even  the  direct  prohibitions  which  weie  opposed 
by  the  papal  authority  to  their  enterprise,  the  nobles 
of  France  and  England,  who  had  now  taken  the 
Crocis,  w«re  resolved  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  Holy 
I>and;  and  in  the  latter  kingdom  the  crusading 
barons,  meeting  at  Nortliampton,  solemnly  bound 
themselves  to  each  other  at  the  altar,  that,  lest  they 
should  lie  prevented  from  their  design  by  any  pretext 
of  the  Itoman  See,  or  cajoled  to  divert  their  arms  to 
the  efl\]8ion  uf  Christian  blood  against  the  pope's  ene- 
mies in  Europe,  they  would  within  the  year  lead  their 
fbrct's  dia>ct  to  Palestine.*  The  French  Crusaders 
were  the  earliest  to  reach  the  Syrian  shores. 
Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne — a  celebrated  Trou- 
badour, and  by  marriage  king  of  Navarre — the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  Counts  of  Bretagne,  Montfort,  and 
Bar,  and  many  barons  of  distinction,  safely  landed 
with  numerous  bands  of  followers  at  Acre;  and  oflen- 
aive  warfiire  was  immediately  commenced  against  the 
infidels,  by  an  advance  to  Ascaloii.  In  this  expe- 
dition  the  French  were  at  first  successful;  and  the 
Count  of  Bretagne  with  his  followers  bursting  away 
from  his  confederates  into  the  Mussulman  territory, 


•  Malt.  Pariii,  p.  401-103.     "  Kt  no  per  c&villatioiiM    Rooiaimi 
Eivle!iia«   honefltum   fotum  conim  impediivtar  ....  jaimvvronl 
onoM  (mnd  they  mII  BWorc  that  thcj  wou\d  uoi  \m  ViaiiAni«\  IraoDk  5^ 
Ulfmg  their  boaounble  row  by  the  cmTiU  o{  t\i«  Il»niaa  ^'«s^>^ 
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RUkarJ,  Bart  e/  OomiceU. 

and  ravaging  it  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  safely  re- 
joined the  army  with  immense  spuil.  But  there  nu 
little  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  crusaders;  and 
the  example  of  the  Breton  chivalry  eoon  entailed 
upon  their  French  compeers  a  disastrous  defeat  near 
Gaza,  in  which,  during  a  similar  incursion,  the  Count 
de  Bar  and  other  lords  were  slain,  and  Amonry  de 
Montfort,  with  many  nobles  and  knights,  made  cap- 
tive. This  reverse  so  dispirited  the  king  of  Navane, 
that  he  retreated  with  the  whole  army  to  Acre ;  and 
thence  the  French  leaders,  accusing  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  of  having  deserted  them  in  their  need,  fir 
the  most  part  returned  to  Europe.* 

*  SanattiB,  \ib.  m.  ^a«   ■»■  <i-  "V^.    '^wx..  ^w*,  ■^,  iT4-M> 
Abnlfeda,  lib.  W.  p.  4ft&, «». 
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Such  had  been  the  abortive  result  of  the  French 
Crusade,  when  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
Henry  III.,  landed  at  Acre,  accompanied  by  the 
flower  of  the  Englidi  chivalry.  The  renown  of  this 
prince  for  personal  prowess,  the  lineage^ of  a  Plan- 
tagenet,  even  the  very  name  of  Richard,  which  he 
bore  in  common  with  his  uncle  of  the  Lion  Heart,*^ 
all  seemed  at  his  approach  to  inspire  confidence  into 
the  Christians,  and  to  strike  the  infideln  with  terror. 
On  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  he  seems  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  councils  and  forces 
almost  by  acclamation;  and  the  weight  of  his  presence 
was  immediately  felt  in  the  intimidation  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans. He  found  that  the  Templars  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Ilospitallers  and  French 
Cnisaders,  had  concluded  discordant  treaties  with  the 
Emir  of  Karac,  a  vassal  of  the  Court  of  Damascus,  and 
with  the  Sultan  of  Cairo;  and  his  first  act  was  to  de- 

^  So  great  WM  the  awe  iiiii|Mred  by  the  acbiGTeoients  of  Obot  de 
LifMi  in  the  Kant,  that,  at  the  diatance  of  half  a  ccoturj,  hia  dreaded 
name  waa  ■till  used  bj  MuMnilinan  women  to  huah  their  refracUirj 
rhil'iren.  **  lie  quiet,  be  quiet,  here  ia  King  Kiohard  coming  to  fetch 
y*m.**  And  if  a  horse  atarted  at  a  bunh  or  a  nhadow,  the  infidel  rider 
would  chide  hi.H  steed  with  the  exclamation,  **  What!  duat  think  King 
Utrh.inl  in  there?'*  Joinville  (Johne's  Tninnlation,)  p.  lOl).  So 
a1w>  Mja  Matthew  of  Westminster  of  the  rei^pect  obtained  among  the 
Moslems  f<ir  Richard  of  Cornwall  by  the  very  memory  of  the  name 
which  he  Lore.  *'  (Vpenint  nimis  prudentiam  et  poteutiam  (?omitia 
furmidare,  turn  quia  hoc  nomen  Richardus  adhuc  Saraci^nia  inimicum 
ipsum  intitulaTit/'  Ac.,  p.  301.  (They  began  to  fear  ^r«aU^  iKa  ^ca* 
Semetf  mad  power  of  the  ooant,  alio  bccm«ae  l\»  xvrj  ^bubm 
MsU  mgmiied  ma  memj  to  the  Sanociui.) 
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mand  from'  the  former  chieflain  the  fulfihnent  of  a 
promise  to  release  the  Christian  captives  who  bad 
been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Gaza.  On  the  hesitation 
or  inability  of  the  emir  to  restore  these  prisoners,  the 
earl  advanced  with  the  Christian  host  to  Jaffa;  and 
this  single  movement  soflSoed  to  obtain  all  the  objects 
of  the  war.  Both  the  Sultans  of  Damascus  and  of 
Egypt  hastened  to  negotiate  with  him;  and  so  ably 
did  he  avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  between  these 
princes,  and  their  common  awe  of  his  name  and  repu- 
tation, that  he  extorted  from  one  or  both  a  solemn  and 
absolute  cession  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  territory  of  which  the  Latin  kingdom,  in  its  best 
days,  had  ever  consisted.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  in* 
Edels  all  their  Christian  captives,  among  whom  weie 
thirty-three  nobles,  many  Templars  and  Hospitallen^ 
and  five  hundred  knights  and  other  crusaders  of 
inferior  rank.  Finally,  having  remained  in  Palestine 
until  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  once  more  planted 
on  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall then,  and  not  before  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
quitted  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  in  his  homeward 
progress  through  the  State  of  Europe,  was  everywhere 
welcomed  with  honour  as  the  deliverer  of  the  ExAj 
Sepulchre.* 

*  Sanutus,  vhi  supra  et  o.  16.  Matt.  West,  p.  802-^04.  Miti 
Paris,  p.  479,  4%^,  ^\\,  ^\ao  ^.  ^^V^^^.  'Ttv^  >ghs^  U«t  qanlrf 
contain  the  public  d^paU\i  oi  OaalSisaX  ^"l^iixi^i^Xisas&ai^^KQ^^ 
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'he  Mrvicen  n'hicli  t)ic  Enrl  of  Cornwall  thus  rcn- 
id  to  the  Chnstiiin  cniiKC  in  Palestine  did  not,  per- 
B,  excel  in  degree,  innl  ciooely  resembled  in  their 
a,  Ihone  which  the  Emperor  Frcdvric  11.  had  uo- 
ipliohett  twelve  years  beFore.     [a.  d.  1240.]     But 

Engliiih  prince  wm  more  fortunate  than  the 
man  monarch  in  not  ha\'ing  provoked  the  oppo- 
m  <^tlie  piipnl  »ee,  or  the  disolTection  of  the  Latin 
tftaina  of  PulcHtine;  and  while  Fre<leric  had  been 
nneil  and  deM>rtcd  in '  the  Kast  by  the  pworn 
tnpioni*  of  the  Crosff,  and  \rm  bib*t'ly  defrauded  of 

well-fiinicd  fume  of  unnKxinted  success  by  the 
ice  of  \m  enemies  in  Kurope,  Richard  bad  been 


ehar  aa'l  iatemling  arciMiDt  of  Itis  cqq'XucI,  Kb&  d  ^&M>3»ft^ 
hm  bad  extorted  /ram  the  iofldcU 
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aided  by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  crusading 
chivalry^  and  was  rewarded  with  the  undivided  Bf- 
plause  and  gratitude  of  Christendom.  The  Templars, 
indeed,  both  befbfe  and  after  his  departure  fiom 
Palestine,  displayed  that  proud  and  fiictious  spirit  of 
contention  which  forms  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only 
just  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  their  illustrious 
order.  To  show  their  independence,  they  had  refused 
to  become  parties  to  the  late  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  and  continiled  their  hostilities  against  his 
subjects ;  but  with  this  exception,  unanimity  for  once 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  councils.  While  the  patri- 
arch resumed  the  ecclesiastical  charge  of  Jerusatein, 
the  Hospitallers  undertook,  at  their  own  cost,  to  re- 
build the  fortifications  of  the  Holy  City;  and  the 
government  of  Frederic,  as  the  feudal  sovereign  of 
Palestine,  was  established  in  the  capital  of  the  king 
dom.*^  But  no  leisure  was  afforded  for  the  coat- 
pletion  of  these  salutary  measures  of  organization  and 
defence;  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  had  scarcely 
been  achieved,  before  the  feeble  Latin  kingdom  was 
once  more  and  suddenly  .overwhelmed  by  the  violenee 
of  one  of  those  tremendous  tempests  of  barbarian  war,  i 
which  have,  in  various  ages,  overcast  and  desolated  | 
the  face  of  Asia.  The  remote  gathering  of  the  stora, 
which  now  broke  upon  Palestine,  must  be  observed  in 
the  far  distant  plains  of  Tartary;   and   before  ws 
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Msten  to  the  teim  of  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  he 
ed,  hy  no  unnatural  connection  with  its  principal 
4ibjeet,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  revolutions  of 
Ktim  during  that  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
rhich  is  defined  by  the  commencement  and  close  of 
he  Crusades. 

Every  vicissitude  of  conquest  which  afflicted  the 
rant  continent  of  Asia  througliout  the  middle  ages, 
lad  its  origin  among  those  restless  and  wandering 
ribcs  which  overspread  its  central  extent  from  the 
Wnen  deserts  of  Siberia  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
bkI  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  frontiers  of 
%ina.  Under  various  appellations,  of  which  that  of 
rartars  is  the  most  recent  and  familiar,  these  same 
Miatoral  and  predatory  nations  have  at  several  periods, 
18  often  as  some  master-spirit  has  arisen  to  impel  and 
{aide  their  migrations,  burst  the  bounds  of  their  wild 
lative  regions,  and  inundated  the  more  civilized  seats 
rf*  mankind  with  a  terrific  deluge.  From  this  source 
lad  successively  swept  toward  the  West,  the  irrup- 
ions  of  the  Huns  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Eni- 
)iro;  of  the  Hungarians  five  centuries  later;  and  of 
he  Seljukian  Turcomans  in  the  following  age.  The 
wlablishment  of  a  great  empire,  embracing  Persia, 
$yria,  and  Asia  Minor,  by  these  Si'ljukian  Tartars, 
md  the  terror  which  their  successes  excited  in  the 
3reek  Emperors,  have  already  been  related  among  the 
mximate  causes  of  the  Crusader;  fov^L  \w  >\i^  V^\w  ^ 
MO  dcBcendantH  of  the  same  race,  li^t  xNx*^  tc^\!M«wV 
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extinction  of  its  power  and  a  long  interval  of  obsco* 
rity  in  the  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  we  are  here* 
•ifter  to  discover  the  conquerors  of  Constantinople.* 
In  the  course  of  the  period  marked  by  the  Crusaded, 
all  the  original  dynasties  of  the  Seljukians  were  over- 
whelmed and  utterly  obliterated  by  domestic  revo- 
lution or  foreign  violence.  On  the  aspect  of  Syria, 
indeed,  this  change  impressed  no  new  features;  for  in 
that  country  the  Turcoman  cavalry  was  continually 
recruited  by  fresh  swarms  from  the  pristine  seats  of 
the  nation ;  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  these  kindred 
hordes  that  Saladin  foundod  his  empire  on  the  com- 
mon subversion  of  the  Atabec  sovereignty  of  Damas-^ 
cus  and  the  Fatimite  khalifate  of  Egypt.  But  in 
Persia  and  in  Asia  Minor,  or  Roum,  the  cata»' 
trophe  was  more  violent;  and  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchies,  founded  by  the  Seljukians  in  those 
countries,  was  among  the  desolating  effects  of  a  new 


*  The  Kharizmians,  from  whom  the  Ottomans  are  descended,  were 
in  fact  of  the  same  race  as  the  Seljukian  Turcomans,  but  issued  two 
centuries  later  from  their  native  phiins.  After  their  expulsion  from 
Persia  by  the  Moguls,  a  body  of  these  Kharizmian  Turcomans 
under  Soliman  Schah  sought  refuge  in  Asia  Minor,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Seljukian  Sultans  of  Roum  or  Iconium.  On  the 
ruin  of  that  dynasty  by  their  old  Mogul  enemies,  the  KbarinniaBi 
under  Othman,  the  grandson  of  their  original  leader  Soliman,  p^^ 
Fcrvcd  an  independent  existence  in  the  mountains  of  Bithynia;  tbe 
remains  of  the  Seljukians  were  gathered  to  the  same  standard;  tod 
these  Turcoman  naliou^  became  blended  into  one  people,  and  knovi 
jn  history  by  the  name  o^  OvXoma\i%  Ixwa.  ^CsvjaX*  <!i\  ^^svx  '^^^tansmia  j 
prince.    De  Guignea,  HUt. Gcncralc  dc%  Hum, &c.^^^.-^ .^.^^&aSS^. 
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and  mighty  irruption  from  the  farthest  recesses  of 
Tartnry.* 

About  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
foimidable  nnme  and  victorious  progress  of  a  new  con- 
queror and  nation  of  Tartarian  race  first  broke  upon 
the  a^stonislied  world.  From  the  wide  upland  plains 
beyond  the  great  eastern  desert  whioli  extend  to  the 
Chinese  wall,  issued  a  race  described  as  countless  in 
number,  and  as  more  horridly  inhuman  in  a8|)ect  and 
spirit,  and  more  utterly  devoid  of  all  civilization,  than 
any  of  the  destroyers  of  mankind  who  had  been  let 
loose  from  the  Tartarian  regions  to  desolate  the  earth. 
Their  earliest  appearance  in  authentic  history  is 
under  the  general  tenn  of  Moguls;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  leader,  whose  proper  designation  of 
Temudgin  has  almost  been  lost  in  the  national 
title,  which  was  arrogated  for  his  grandeur,  of  Zingis 
Khan,  or  the  Mightiest  of  I^ords.  He  wits  the  son  of 
m  khan  who  had  reigned  over  thirteen  honles;  and  it 
ia  probable  that  the  immense  masses  of  the  same 
generic  features,  who  were  dniwn  to  his  standard  by 
the  results  of  conquest  or  the  thirst  of  nipine,  derived 
their  common  term  of  Moguls  from  the  original  dis- 
tinction of  his  own  tribe.  The  early  fortunes  of  a  bar- 
barian conqueror,  the  founder  of  his  own  greatness. 


^  Ib  PcriU  the  original  djoasty  of  the  Seljukianf  had  already 
been  anppladtcd  hy  thot  of  the  Sultana  of  Korasm;  but  tho  c<m* 
^•cfor%  aa  Mbore  olmtrred,  were  of  kindred  T^iicomiA  iXfsrX.    \^ 
wol.  ii.  lib.  xiv. 
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are  always  obscure;  the  unlettered*  traditions  of 
nomadic  Ravages  must  be  equally  destitute  of  authen- 
ticity and  interest;  [A.  D.  1206;]  and  we  may  at  onoe 
dismiss  the  tale  of  vicissitudes,  whether  fabulous  or 
real,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  youth  of  Zingis.  He 
iirst  burst  the  limits  of  his  native  Tartar  reign,  to  pre- 
cipitate bis  myriads  upon  the  plains  of  China ;  the 
great  wall  proved  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  hia 
innumerable  cavalry;  and  after  a  desolating  war- 
fare he  tore  five  great  provinces  of  the  north  fipom 


*  Zingifl  himself  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  it  ma  not  mlil 
the  Inpge  a(  n<?ar  a  century,  that  the  tradittODS  of  his  lift  w«9«l)- 
ificted  bjr  order  o£  &Vc^a\a.1lVWa,^va^s»k^^«sliBQn.  De  U  Cni^ 
Zfiitoire  du  Grand  GensHiicaii,  tVa^bi'n^^^-^ 
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the    huge    but    ill-cemented  fabric  of  the  Chinene 
dominion. 

The  complete  conquest  of  that  empire  seems  onlj  to 
have  been  suspended  by  a  diversion  which  was  given 
to  the  Mogul  arms.  The  murder  of  his  ambassadors 
hy  command  of  Mohammed,  the  Kharizim  Sultan  of 
Persia,  afforded  Zingis  a  just  cause  of  war;  and, 
traversing  the  wide  expanse  of  Tartary,  he  descended 
into  Western  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  incredible  force 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars.  On 
the  great  plains  which  are  intersected  by  the  Sihon  or 
Jaxartes,  and  the  Oxus,  he  was  encountered  by  the 
Turcoman  Sultan  with  an  inferior  host  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  and  in  the  stupendous  conflict, 
the  victorious  Moguls  slaughtered  nearly  the  half  of 
their  enemies.  This  success  laid  all  Persia  open  to 
the  destroyers;  and,  stimulated  by  vengeance  to  even 
more  than  their  ordinary  inhumanity,  they  spread  a 
frightful  devastation,  fix)m  the  effects  of  which  those  re- 
gions have  perhaps  never  recovered,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  [a.  d.  1224.] 
The  Sultan  Mohammed,  flying  from  the  storm  which 
he  had  provoked,  found  an  inglorioun  safety  and 
obscure  death  in  one  of  the  desert  islands  of  the 
Caspian;  but  his  valiant  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  ex- 
ploiti*  Ix^cnme  the  darling  theme  of  Pon^inn  song,  still 
opposed,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Turcoman  bands,  a 
heroic  though  fruitless  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  victors.    In  many  a  weWsuftlsaxi*^  ^ooi^ii^M^'^^ 
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long  retreat  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  was  tracked  bf 
the  blood  of  his  pursuers;  and  boldly  plunging  wilk 
his  steed  into  the  broad  and  rapid  current  of  thpt 
river,  he  was  suffered,  by  the  admiration  which  hi| 
prowess  extorted  from  Zingis — the  only  trait  of  gene* 
rosity  in  the  recorded  actions  of  the  barbarian — to 
escape  unmolested.  The  Indus  was  for  a  season  the 
term  of  Mogul  devastation;  and,  unable  to  command 
the  further  progress  of  his  satiated  hordes,  or  recalled 
to  Tartary  by  a  revolt  of  some  chieftains,  whom  he 
easily  subjugated,  Zingis  slowly  led  back  his  mj'riadsi 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  Persia,  to  their  native  plains. 
In  .these  regions  he  shortly  closed  his  destructive 
career  by  a  natural  death,  enjoining  his  children,  as 
his  last  command,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
Chinese  empire.* 

This  injunction  was  imposed  upon  a  race  to  whom 
repose  was  intolerable,  and  motion  and  rapine  the 
dearest  qualifications  of  life.  The  four  sons  of  Zingis— 
Octal,  Toushi,  Tooti,  and  Zagatai — were  the  inheritoiB 
alike  of  his  wild  genius  and  expansive  dominion rf 


*  D'Herbelot,  Bihlxoiheque  Orientalcj  Art.  Genghtzcanj  Cftlaledr 
din,  De  la  Croix,  Hist,  du  Grand  Genyhizcan,  passim.  De  Guigneti 
Hist,  Gen.  des  Huns,  vol.  iv.  lib.  xv. 

f  "  He  had  many  other  sons,  but  these  were  the  only  princes  em- 
ployed in  great  stations,  and  destined  by  their  father  for  monarchy— 
probably  on  account  of  their  high  descent  by  their  mother,  Borta 
Koutchin,  the  daughter  of  Zei  Nevian,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  KoDbani, 
the  first  in  rank  among  tiL^  ^'^e  ^Yvnd^al  wives  of  Chenghiz,  all  of 
whom  were  of  hig\i bvrili. — MalcoiW%  PtTwi.A*^\*®^-  <;^^*fc^s 
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I  npirit  of  fraternnl  or  prudentinl  concord, 

irk&ble  than  their  native  Rbility,  the  Inlter 

I  Mtisficd  to  enjoy  dependent  povcreigiities 

r  bpiither  Octai,  wlio  ivns  elevated  by  their 

■xt  a.  general  Biipreinacy,  under  tlic  title  of 

■;han,  over    the    Mojul  und  Tartar    nations. 

y^  sonfl  of  Zingis  nnil  their  immediate  sueceft- 

;    Mo^l  nrms  wiTe  earried   fmm  the  ^uliores  of 

/ific  Ocean  to  tlit*  Uiuku  of  the  Ktiphrates,  the 

'^,  and  the  Vistula;  in  litlle  niitre  lltim  lialf  a 

''  liad  conquered  or  overnin  nearly  nil  Anin, 

>  inconiiidemhie  part  oC  Knn>|)e;   and.  at  the 

■rf  the  perio«i  cinhraci'd   in  this  chapter,  their 

xlantii    reigiieil    ()Vfr    Cjiina.    Tartarv.    Persia, 

«,  and    SiU-ria.     The  total  .■'iiIijtij:ation  of  the 

jf  thet*e  ciHnitrief  wa^  re.-;ervetl  Jiir  Kiiblai,  one 

e  grantl»on»  of  Zin;;in;   but  tif  the  two  empiivs 

irbich  it  had  l>«>cn  divided,  the  northern,  already 

•mbered  dnriny  the  life  of  Zingii*,  wtw  completely 

owed  up  in  the  Mo-^nil  dominion  five  yean  after 

iMtli.     Other  enterprisi'fl  suMi>endcd  the  Bite  of 

felbera  dy^        '  ' '    "^  for  aboat  &»*» 
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with  tlie  command  of  a  hoet  of  five  hundred  thoosaiid! 
Moguls,  for  the  invasion  of  Bussia.  [A.  n.  1235.]  In: 
the  resistless  progress  of  such  swarms,  the  princes  of 
that  devoted  land  were  overwhelmed;  the  country 
devastated,  its  capitals  of  Moscow  and  Kio  burned  to 
ashes;  the  rude  national  independence  destrojred; 
and  the  Mogul  yoke  permanently  fastened  on  the 
people  for  two  hundred  years.  With  continued  vio- 
lence the  Tartar  invasion  swept  over  Poland,  Hmh 
gary,  and  the  circumjacent  iregions,  from  the  shoieB 
of  the  Baltic"^  to  those  of  the  Euxine  and  Adriatie. 
In  the  battle  of  Legiiitz,  the  Duke  of  Siberia,  the 
Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Polish  Palatines  were  routed 
with  tremendous  slaughter;  [A.  D.  1242;]  in  a  single 
conflict,  the  King  of  Hungary,  Bela  IV.,  was  bo 
utterly  defeated,  that  he  abandoned  his  realm  to  its 
ruin.  Amid  the  consternation  of  Christendom,  Ge^ 
many,  and  perhaps  all  Western  Europe,  was  onlj 
saved  by  the  firmness  and  energy  with  which  the 
Emperor  Frederic  U.  exhorted  its  princes  and  chi- 

*  A  singular  example  of  the  effect  of  the  Mogid  conqueats  has  beeo 
noticed  by  Gibbon,  from  a  passage  in  Matthew  Paris,  p.  398.    The 
dcstniction  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  Moguls  to  the  Baltic  pn- 
vented  the  inhabitants  of  that  coast  from  sending  their  yesselfl  to  Eig- 
land,  in  1238,  to  take  in  cargoes  of  herrings  as  usual ;  so  that,  as  tlieif 
was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  those  fish  sold  for  a  shilling,    "ft 
is  whimsical  enough,"  as  the  historian  observes,  ^'tliat  the  anus  oft 
Khan,  who  reigned  in  China,  should  hare  affected  the  prioe  of  Ma   | 
the  English  market  */'  but  the  passage  is  also  curious,  as  UHuMbC   I 
the  existence  of  a  T«gQ\«t  \i«mTL^  ^MStkKrj  ^  «iA  <:k\  ^k^  ^^^k^^  ^QODflO^  J 
cial  intercouTBe  \)ctweeii  l^^wA  %sA  ^^^wiQu^Nsv^^oaftv.  vaic^Mi^  \ 
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Tttlry  to  arm  tor  the  general  defence  against  a  com- 
mon and  merciless  enemy.*  The  progress  of  the 
Moguls  was  first  arrested  by  the  gallant  defence  of  a 
few  knights  and  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  city  of 
Neustadt,  by  their  own  distrustful  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  siegesy  and  probably  by  respect  for  the  ex- 
perienced prowess  and  superior  skill  of  the  gathering 
chivalry  of  the  West.  From  its  first  olistruction  at 
Neustadt,  the  huge  inundation  of  Tartar  warfare 
began  slowly  to  recede,  and  at  lost  rolled  back  its 
wa%*e8  to  the  deserts  of  Asi:..t 

•  ?€»f  the  vtThion  of  Lin  circular  letter  in  Matthew  Taris,  p.  40(>- 
4t9S,  adJri'ftMN]  to  the  Kiu':  uf  En^laiiil,  and  cxhtirtin<;  him  aa  well  aa 
•llier  prinfie}«,  by  the  anrumcntji  of  a  cminion  reli<riun  and  danger  to 
mnite  in  despatching  ^U(*ciiur»  fur  the  defence  of  the  fnuitiera  of  Ger* 
nanjr — **  veliit  (.'brisitianonini  januaiu" — the  f^ate,  an  it  were,  of  the 
Cbrurtian.*. 

t  A  \\vf\y  pii-ture  i>f  I  ho  trrror  of  rhriMendom  at  the  propvus  of 
tlie  Tarters  in  affurde<i  by  many  pasMigea  and  letters  in  the  Hi£>tory  of 
the  Monk  of  St.  AlUinV,  eH|H.Tiall3r  in  p.  4r<7,  41HM1)8,  r>:iH-o40,  and 
A'flitamrntn,  p.\V2x-\VM.  A  frightful  cKtimate  of  the  nuuibors 
€)f  ■  Tartar  hojit  iff  piven  in  the  a^a^rtion,  that  it  covered  twenty  days' 
journey  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  l>rt*adth  I  One  di^wript ion —which, 
it  lA  curiouii,  ( p.  h^i*Jy)  wan  obtained  fn>m  an  outlawed  Knglinbiuan,  who 
h»d  wanderftl  eastward  fmni  Palestine,  fallen  among  thuM*  luirbcirians, 
and  «ntcn-4l  Kuropc  with  thi'ni  as  interpreter — accurately  pn'M«>ntM  the 
|C«naioe  lineamentu  of  the  Muntpilian  race.  <*  llabent  autem  pivtura 
dan  et  Mbu-ita,  faciea  macrms  et  pallidas,  scapulas  rigidas  et  envtas, 
BajHjs  dt^t4)rl(jti  et  bn*viii,  menta  proemincntia  et  acuta,  supcriorem 
miindibulaui  hnmilcm  ct  prifundaui,  dentos  longna  et  rartM,  palpobraa 
k  eriaibus  usi|ue  ad  nasnm  protensas,  oeulos  incoDstantes  et  nignw, 
aapectoi  oblii|Uoa  et  torvoa,  kc.*'  ( They  bare  large  and  strong  bodice^ 
tUa  Mod  fiaki  hew,  high  and  atiff  abouUen,  AiMV  mxi^  vm^v^'^ 
Boaea,  pmjcciiag  and  sharp  chinii,  rcimn|(  aii&  Afc«^  ^VY«  >w*>s«^ 
Uaib  aod  few  of  thetu,  eycUds  extending  tnym  iVfcc  Wu  \o  ^^  ^''^fc 
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The  state,  meanwhile,  of  the  Mogul  power  m  ^ 
central  expanse  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe — ^which 
in  the  triple  partition  of  the  dynasty  of  Zingis  fonrod 
the  Empire  of  Western  Tartary — may  be  overlookeil 
in  its  uninteresting  obscurity;  [a.  d.  1258;]  but  tiie 
second  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  southern  regionv 
of  Asia  had  some  effects,  more  important  and  durable, 
upon  the  aspect  of  the  civilized  world.  The  per- 
manent subjugation  of  Persia  was  the  work  of  Hola> 
gou,  a  third  mighty  victor  among  the  grandsmis  of 
Zingis.  That  kingdom  was  again  bravely  defended 
by  the  hero  Gelaleddin,  who,  on  the  first  withdrawal 
of  the  Moguls  to  their  native  plains,  had  returned 
from  India,  and  resumed  the  possession  of  his  ruined 
throne.  But  his  efforts  were  again  fruitless  against 
the  innumerable  Tartarian  8w«nrms;  and  after  sus- 
taining a  contest  of  eleven  years  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fourteen  great  battles,  he  closed  a  career,  which  was 
worthy  of  a  better  termination,  by  a  sluggish  old 
age  and  an  inglorious  death  in  the  fastnesses  of  Tu^ 


black  and  unsteady  eyes,  and  a  doubtfal  and  fierce  look.)     Their 
ferocity  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  assuredly  they  spared  neitb^ 
age,  sex,  nor  condition;  yet  their  cannibalism,  though  asserted  by  eje> 
witnesses,  and  easily  credited  throughout  Europe,  may  be  doubtci 
"  Victi  quoque  non  supplicant,  et  vincentes  non  parcunt,"  (when  van- 
quished they  ask  no  quarter,  and  when  victors  they  give  none,)  is  tht 
emphatic  eyidence  oi  &  ^tscc  o^  ^^\fi^TVGL\\i«lv^w*^  and  their  yery  womeSf 
warlike  and  ferocioua  «a  l\i^m»^N^,  '^sst^  -srok^^  Vs^  ^^s^  ^^ks^kb^^ 
destruction.     "  Et  qua  me'^xja  -^v^ga^v.,  ^Iv^^w^\^^^^ss^^M^^  v^ 
9he  who  fights  best,  ui  lYioatfi^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^xi^^:^  vN>K^ 
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kestiui.  After  the  subjection  of  Persia,  the  crowning 
triumph  of  Holagou  was  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  the 
fixtinction  of  the  once  splendid  Khalifate  of  the  Abas- 
flides,  and  the  death  of  tlie  last  sovereign  pontiff  of  a 
religion  which  the  idolatrous  conquerors  were  at  a 
aubeequent  period  to  embrace  and  extend.  The 
feeble  Moata-seui,  the  representative  of  the  long  line 
of  Khalifs^,  who  boasted  their  descent  from  the  kins- 
man of  Mohammed,  and  who  had  reigned  in  Asia  for 
five  centuries,  was  hunted  from  his  throne,  and  mur- 
dered by  command  of  Holagou ;  and  with  him  expired 
the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy,  long 
become,  indeed,  more  nominal  than  real,  which  tlie 
reverence  of  the  Moslem  worhl  had  constantly  re- 
coguised,  and  the  ambition  of  us«ur{)ers  had  as  per- 
petually violated,  in  the  family  of  their  prophet. 
While  the  Turcoman  dynasty  of  Persia  and  the  Abas- 
■idan  Khalifate  were  thus  finally  swept  away,  the 
ravages  of  the  same  tempest  spread  over  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia,  and  approached  the  confines  of  Syria. 
In  theTormer  country,  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum 
wa.s  ovcrwhehncd  in  the  deluge  of  Mogul  invasion ; 
tlie  Chri>tian  principalities  of  Annenia  shared  the 
same  fate ;  and  it  was  only  some  unexplained  change 
of  cou^^H^  in  the  liarlmrian  movements,  rather  than 
any  foreign  re>istance  opposed  to  their  progress,  that 
delayed  their  ap|)earance  on  the  shores  of  thti  BtM- 
phorus  and  tlie  Mediterranean.^ 


*  The  iangi»iog  uMmtire  of  the  ooa«\ue>U  oil  ^«  ^«»G^ 
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But  «Ten  the  Becondaty  opi»eqiieiiee8  of  tbur  tie* 
tories  were  fatal  to  the  Chratian  power  in  Syria ;  and 
we  are  recalled  to  the  History  of  the  Crnsades  by  the 
effects  of  their  conquest  of  Persia.  When  the  fall  of 
Gelaleddin  dispersed  the  Turcoman  or  Kharizmian 
hordes  which  he  had  gathered  to  his  standard  for  the 
defence  of  his  realm,  one  of  these  tribes,  flying  befitte 
the  Moguls,  in  the  second  year  after  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Palestine  with  the  purpose  of  demanding 
a  settlement  in  Egypt.  Alarmed  at  their  appearance, 
the  sultan,  to  divert  such  unwelcome  guests  from  his 
own  states,  and  irritated  against  the  Christians  by 
some  unprovoked  hostilities  of  the  Templars,  advised 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  Pakstine;  and, 
guided  by  an  Egyptian  emir  with  a  body  of  his 
master's  troops,  Barbacan,  the  Kharizmian  chie^  en- 
tered the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
cavalry.  The  ruined  defences  of  Jerusalem  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  restored  to  sustain  a  siege ;  the  city  was 
abandoned  by  the  knights  of  the  military  orders  on 
the  approach  of  the  invaders;  [A.  D.  1242;]  and  the 
savage  Kharizmians,  bursting  into  the  place,  made  a 
horrid  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants.  By  the  rapacious  or  wanton  fury  of 
these   barbarians,  both  Christian  and  Moslem  sano- 

the  successors  of  ZiDgis  has  been  abridged  chiefly  from  De  GuigiM^ 

roJ.  i V.  lib.  xvi.-xix. ,  bo. ,  mOii  Tci«t«iwQ»i&  \a  >^  t&s^ca  modeni  tad  if     J 

GFibboD,  ch.  Iziv.  ^ 
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hiariet  were  profaned  and  pillaged  with  equal  alao« 
tity  i  the  very  'sepulchres  were  violated,  the  remains 
of  the  dead  disinterred  and  rifled;  and  the  mait 
sacred  and  valuable  relics  of  Jerusalem  involved  in  a 
general  destruction.* 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  invaders  more  fierce  and 
inhuman  than  any  by  whom  Syria  bad  previously 
been  desolated,  the  Cbriotian  chivalry  made  common 
cause  with  the  Moslems  of  Damnscus,  Aleppo,  and 
Ems;  and  the  sultans  of  all  these  territories  sent  suc- 
cours to  the  knights  of  the  military  orders.  But  the 
united  force  of  these  confcderHtes  was  still  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Khnrizmians;  and  when 
the  rash  exhortations  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
induced  the  knights  to  hazard  a  battle,  they  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat.  Their  Syrian  allies  were  routed  and 
dispersed ;  the  grand-masters,  both  of  the  Hospital  and 
Temple,  fell  on  the  field ;  and  of  the  whole  Christian 
chivalry,  only  twenty-six  Hospitallers,  thirty-three 
Templan,  and  three  Teutonic  knights,  escaped  from 
the  general  slaughter.f  Tiberias,  Asoalon,  and  other 
fortresses  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  successively  fell, 
cither  carried  by  storm  or  abandoned  to  the  victors  ; 
[A.  D.  1244 ;]  the  whole  country  yfiis  left  a  prey  to 
their  ravages;  and  the  remains  of  the  Christian  chi- 
valry and  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  their  last 

•  Mau.   Pkris,  p.  M5-640,  56e-M6.     Makrisi,  (in  JoinvUlo, 
Jehae's  Tnoakthm,)  vol.  ii.  p.  2&&. 
t  Mmsl  Fkm,  p.  557. 
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stroDghold  of  Acre.  Bj  subeequent  diraenBiMii  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  KhnriEmians,  PaleatiDe  wh 
delivered  from  the  preBence  of  the  latter;  the  Ho^ 
lems  ai£  Syria  and  Egypt  felt  the  necewity  of  reimit- 
ing  to  crush  intruders  so  destructive ;  the  barbarian^ 
afler  capturing  Damascus,  were  utterly  defeated  in  a' 
general  engagement  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt; '&Hir 
leader  Barbacan  woe  slain;  and  their  whole  lioidR'- 
was  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  or  driven  back  upon  tha- 
Eastem  deserts.  But  this  expulsion  of  tiie  Kluai*^ 
mians  produced  no.  relief  to  the  Christian  cauaa  b 
Palestine.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syrian  ur  Egyptian  infidels;  the  Latin 
kingdom  had  again  well  nigh  dwindled  into  the  single 
fortress  of  Acre;  and  the  extremity  to  which  its  de- 
fenders were  reduced,  once  more  suggested  to  the 
martial  and  religioii»  ieelings  of  Europe  the  necessity 
of  a  new  Crusade.* 

*  Matt.  Paris,  «li  Mvpra  et  599-639.    Joinrille,  p.  200-211,  ud 
Mttkriw,  (ibid.,)  p.  236-238. 
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niw<mik*ya*. 


8ECTI0X  IV. 

THE   KEVENTII   CR08ADE. 


II K  deflign  of  this  sacred  enter- 
prise wtifl  ratified,  na  uRual,  in 
a  geiieml  assembly  of  the  La- 
tin ('tnireh;  nnd  nt  a  council, 
which  wns  conv(»ked  nt  L}on 
fur  this  among  otiier  purpowx, 
\>y  Poi*  InniK-ent  IV.,  it  wna 
n-Molved  that  a  Cnixailu  ithuuld 
U-  preached,  [A.  D.  1-45.]  and 
nil  tcnijxiral  ware  suspended 
f'.ic  four  )'eRn>  tUrou^UoiH.  Clwv*- 
tcndom.    TVvft  VtvfliVAs^.  *NA^  ^ 
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Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  renewed  quarrel  between 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  the  papacy,  seem  to 
have  prevented  the  nunkmaries  of  the  Holy  War 
from  meeting  with  much  tuccess  in  those  countries; 
but  the  effects  of  theif  prenching  extended  to  remoter 
regions,  and  Haco,  iting  df  Norway,  asstimed  the 
Cross.*     It  was  in  ^miiide  mid  England,  however,  that 
the  flame  of  efithumtMn  was  mort  ardently  and  effect^i- 
ally  rekindled,  ciuedSly  tk rough  the  example  of  Louis 
IX.,  whose  character  was  almost  equally  revered  bj 
both  nations;  and  on  the  inteii%i^ce  of  whose  pur- 
pose William  Longsword,  (the  former  crusading  com- 
panion of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,)  with  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Walter  de  Lacy,  and 
many  other  English  nobles  and  knights,  vowed  to 
serve  under  his  standard.     The  Norwegian  monarch 
having  been  diverted  from  his  enterprise  by  some  un- 
explained causes,  the  prosecution  of  the  Holy  War 
was  abandoned  to  the  chivalry  of  France  and  Eng- 
land; and  the  events  of  the  Seventh  Crusade  are  con- 
fined to  the  expedition  of  St.  Louis  and  his  msular 
auxilaries.f 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  643. 

f  Our  sufficient  guide,  for  the  events  of  the  Seyentb  Cnmde,  viD 
be  that  good  knight  John,  Lord  de  JoinviUe,  grand-aeneedial  ft 
Champagne,  the  faithful  companion  of  St.  Louis,  and  actor  in  iki 
scenes  which  he  describes,  whose  memoirs  have  been  ennohed,  boA 
hy  the  notes  and  dissertations  of  Du  Cange,  and  by  e&tnotft  fkta 
8uch  Arabian  M&^.  «i&  \\W\x%.\ft  vW  %\^\^\^t  before  us.  Tht  MKlflf 
the  contempoiar^  naX\otiaX  \i\«\ftT«k\i^^^\.^^^ 
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Mlanekt  tf  CattiU. 

During  \m  absence  on  the  Crusnde,  Tx)ui3  IX.  lefl 
bin  kingHom  under  the  ndminLstrntion  of  his  mother, 
the  celebrated  Blanche  of  Ca»tiK\ 

In  Cypnis,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  expedition, 
Louis  was  joined  by  a  long  array  of  the  baronage  of 
France,  with    their    knightu   and    men-at-anns,  and. 


evrr.  nupptjr  xmie  n'>licoii  of  tbc  uluire  iif  tlic  Kn<:li!i!i  iTiiKiilcra  io  th« 
«x{i*^ili»n.  Kur  llic  pcrf'-rr  ptml  fuilU  ichii.'li  brciithru  lhn>Uf[li  llie 
umiit-e  or  ihr  Manbal  of  Chunipngnc,  ilti'  nfTccrjim  wiih  whiili  hu 
•iMrnlm  (he  rirtuM  and  chiTixhcii  llic  uicniiirjr  of  tho  oxrcllvut 
prince  wh'iu  h«  fiillnwod,  and  llic  uDifTM'tc;)  riinj-lioity  vilh  which 
he  cunfuwes  tr»Tj  cmnlinn  of  k  fpirit,  Ino  trulj  brave  for  conccaJ* 
Bcgt  vt  iu  (van,  and  bHi  pitiu*,  viib  all  htn  cupcnititinn,  not  to  claim 
•Mr  rmpcd,  ali4igplh<.'r  giiit  ■  charm  ami  tralue  to  hii<  lirclj  relatioo, 
which  ii  aearrely  to  be  TonDd  in  any  'Hhcr  anihoritj  of  the  time*, 
uil  til  the  nalitMt  of  chiralric  adventara  vVlVi  noK  &^^i>^^w^ 
mrwiag  iatmmt  Uua  mU  lh«  crMliona  of  mokni*. 
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Haco,  Kinff  o/Aiuirqr. 


among  others,  by  the  noble  historian  of  the  Holjr 
War.*  [A.  D.  1248.]  Eight  mouths  were  coneoniBd 
with    little    necessity  or  prudence,   it  should   seem, 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  tonohing  than  JoinvUlo'i  txpnmaoaa  of  h>> 
feelings  on  quitting  hie  native  land  and  kindred  on  bo  diatsot  and 
pcriliius  an  cnlerpn'se.  "  But  as  I  waa  joumejinj;  from  Bliecomt  lo 
St.  Urban,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  near  to  the  Castle  of  JoinTil1«;  I 
daird  never  turn  my  eyes  that  way  for  fear  of  feeling  too  great  it- 
gret,  and  lest  my  courage  shotild  furl  on  leaving  my  two  fine  children, 
and  my  fair  castle  of  Joinvillc,  which  I  loved  in  my  heart."  IU> 
dcBcriptions  always  bring  the  scene  before  owr  eyes.  "They  iD 
with  D  loud  voice  sang  the  besntifnl  Lymn  of  VntC  Oreator  from  tit 
beginning  to  the  end;  and  while  they  were  singing,  the  marinereset 
their  sails  in  the  nome  of  God.  Instantly  after,  &  breeze  of  wiJ 
filled  our  sails,  and  soon  made  us  lose  sight  of  land,  so  that  we  m> 
only  SL'a  and  sky,"  &c.,  p.  118,  119.  (Jobnes's  TransUtion.)  ffii 
nalce  reflcetion  imuiedvateVj  ».^T^M4,<«i.\W,'^vaA.'SDRft  <if  owijinji 
good  conscience  to  «»,  -we  \iw*  «\!ft-rftt««  ^^p.QWs.. 
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before  the  congregated  host  finally  proceeded  to  its 
destined  scene  of  action.  In  imitation  of  the  plan  of 
the  Fifth  Crusade,  Egypt,  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Moslem  power,  was  agnia  selected  for  the  theatre  of 
o]^rations,  the  capture  of  Damletta  for  the  first  enter. 
pi-ise  of  the  war;  and  by  a  strange  blindneas  (x  fik 
tjiiity,  the  very  errora  which  had  entailed  destraction 
thirty  years  before  upon  n  Cbrktian  army  on  the 
same  shores,  wera  now  farthfuily  copied  or  repeated. 
The  armament  with  which  Louift  sailed  from  the 
shores  of  Cypi^us  covered  the  sea  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred vessels,  great  and  small,  and  contained  full  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  knights,  with  their  horses 
and  an  attendant  cavalry  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and  a  force  of  infantry  which  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  fi'om  fift:y  to  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand."*"  But  4  violent  tempest,  blowing 
from  the  Egyptian  coast,  so  dispersed  this  immense 
armada  that,  when  the  French  king  made  the  port  of 
Dainietta,  he  had  not  with  huu  above  seven  hundred 
knights.  The  numerous  torces  of  the  sultan  lined  the 
shore,  and  so  awed  and  astounded   the   French  by 


"*"  If  an  Arabian  historian  may  be  credited,  Louis  afkenrard  dechrei 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Sultaa  that  he  had  landed  wilk 
nine  thou«ind  knights,  five  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  aa^ 
thirty  thousand  foot,  including  workmen  and  servants.  See  ArM 
Extracts  appended  to  Joinville,  p.  262.  But  this  is  doabtless  aa  t» 
aggeration  of  Moslem  Nti\i\V^\  «LXLd«.  passage  in  Makrisi,  (i&ui.,pb2M|) 
which  estimatea  tYie  ^VoVe  ^Qit<ift  ^\.  ^^«iiX.^  ^^ss^saa^\s^^>^^^|5!bH( 
much  nearer  tVie  IralYi. 
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ir  imposing  arrayy  and  tbe  clang  of  their  trumpets 
1  kettle-drams,  that  the  councillors  of  Louis  ad- 
3d  him  to  defer  his  landing  until  the  junction  of 

absent  knights;  but  the  gallant  monarch,  who 
flded  a  continued  exposure  of  his  armament  to  the 
lis  of  the  sea  much  more  than  the  numbers  of  the 
dels,  resolved  on  an  unmediate  attack;  and  him- 
\  in  complete  armour,  with  his  shield  pendent  from 

neck,  his  lance  on  his  wriMt,  and  the  oriflammc 
ne  before  him,  leaping  into  the  waves  breast  high, 
i  among  the  foremost  who  reached  the  shore.  The 
iMulmans  were  so  panic^tricken  at  the  boldness  of 
I  Christian  debarkation,  that  they  not  only  fled 
m  the  strand,  but  abandoned  the  city  of  Damietta, 
»ugh  it  had  been  furnished  with  a  numerous  gar- 
m,  and  was  more  strongly  fortified  than  when,  in 
I  former  Crasade,  it  had  sustained  a  siege  of 
hteen  months.  [A.  D.  1249.]  Before  the  infidels 
1,  however,  they  set  fire  in  many  places  to  the 
iing  quarter  of  Damietta,^  which,  with  much  valua- 

lo  coDsequcoee  of  thii  destructioo  of  morchandisc,  the  booty  cap- 
i|,  although  Damietta  had  long  been  the  cmpsiriuni  of  K^jpt,  was 
II,  II  »t  cxcee<!ing  six  thoastDd  livres  in  value ;  and  Loui8  incurred 
li  obl<K|uy  by  appropriating  the  whole  of  it  to  hiinielf,  contrary 

tb«.  g^Aid  and  ancient  cuftonis"  ob9cr\'ed  in  the  Holy  Land,  by 
;h  ooe-third  of  all  spoil  went  to  the  king,  and  the  remaining  two- 
da  were  shared  amon^  the  cruMidera.  To  thia  act,  which  lecina 
igely  at  rarianco  with  the  ufloal  conduct  of  ao  aompuloiia  aii 
tnr«r  of  jnatice  aa  the  '<  good  aaiot,"  JotnTilW  HLfi  he  waa  inatlc 
i  hjrib0  HI  edrioe  of  a  praliie,uid  Oia  lamV  dl\cA  tfiWM^ 
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ble    merchandise,   was    utterly   consumed;   and   the 
French,  astonished  at  their  own  success,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  deserted  city,  and  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  remainder  of  their. scattered  armament.* 
The  crusaders,   however,   soon  discovered    that  it 
was   no  more  than  a  transient  pimic  which  hivi  de- 
livered Damietta  into  their  hands ;  and  they  them- 
selves wei-e  shortly  besieged  within  its  walls  by  the 
army  of.  the  sultan.     The   throne  of  Egypt  was   at 
this  epoch  filled   by   Nedjmeddin,   grandson   of   Sa- 
phadin,  brother  of  the   great  Saladin,   a   prince  of 
courage    and    ability;    who,   on   intelligence    of   the 
meditated  invasion  of  the  French,  had  been  recalled 
from  his  career  of  conquest  in  Syria  to  the  defence  of 
his  kingdom ;  and  who,  though  afflicted  with  a  mortal 
disease,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  some  time  before    the  Christian   descent.     His 
first   act,  on  learning  the  flight  of  the  garrison  of 
Damietta,  was  to  punish  fifty  of  their  officers  with 
the  death  which  their  cowardice  deserved ;  his  next, 
to  hasten,  ill  as  he  was,  to  the  scene  of  danger,  as- 
sume  the  personal   command   of   all   the   levies  of 
Egypt,  which  he  summoned  to  his  standard,  and  in- 
vest on  all  sides  the  Christian  position.     The  gathe^ 
ing  numbers  of  the  infidels  already  began  to  straiten 

*  Joinville,  p.  116^128.     Makrisi,  p.  238-242.     See  also  seyenl 
letters  in  MatlYve'w  P^ra  ixom  \\i^  Count  d' Artoia,  the  master  of  tin 
Templars,  and  otlieta,  awTioxSiXiCAw^  >iJsifc  <5»\|\xa^  ^"l^ywax^Sv^;^     AMik^ 
menta,  p.  1090-1094. 
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Louis  and  his  iblloweTS  in  Damietto,  when  their 
anxiety  was  relieved  hy  the  junction  of  those  parts 
of  their  expedition  which  had  been  dispersed  on  the 
▼oyage  from  Cyprus,  and  driven  into  Acre,  together 
with  a  body  of  English  nobles  and  knights,  under 
William  Loncrsword.  Notwithstanding  tlie  arrival  of 
these  reinforcements,  however,  much  time  was  lost  in 
mischievous  inaction  at  Damietta,  interrupted  only 
by  skirmishes  with  the  infidels;  and  the  crusading 
host  fell  into  licentious  excesses  and  disorders,*  which 
their  victorious  leader  wanted  either  power  or  energy 
to  repress,  and  to  which  tiieir  pious  historian  does  not 
liesitate  to  ascribe  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  subse- 
quent ruin  of  their  enterprise.f 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  ndvnnce  to  Cairo;  and 
the  Christian  arm}'  began  to  ascend  the  branch  of  the 
Nile    from    Damietta    towards    that    capital.^     The 


^  Ai^er  d«flcriliing  the  debaucheries  of  the  Dobility,  JoinTilIe  addn, 
Ei  le  eummuH  /yii/>/*'  ge  print  d  /orccr  ei  vifJer  /t^imrs  ft  jUla, 
Dnrni  de  re  atirtnt  tjmtit  maf.  Car  il  failut  qur  h  roif  m  tiontiatt  ran- 
fii  (wti  oblifr<*d  to  wink)  d  tout  fJain  tU  ge$  f/rn$  et  offirivm.  (ar 
BiMi  fme  It  Ltm  r»-y  me  tli94,  ii  troMve  jusqurg  d  vmj  t/ert  *Ie purr^ 
prii  et  d  frntour  J*'  t/tn  jMtv*  illon  j>lu9ieur$  burtlmux^  qu^  trg  yen$ 
VtnoUni.  ^Th(*  ccimiiioniilty  likewise  gave  tbi'ini^elveM  up  to  dc- 
hftochcrj,  iiid  violatinl  both  women  and  girlM.  Great  were  the  evil* 
in  eoiiaeqornco,  for  it  became  neceaaarjr  fur  the  king  to  wink  tt  tb« 
grpatf«t  liU»rti<*ft  of  hiH  cifficeni  and  men.  The  good  king  eveo  told 
me,  that  at  a  fctone*ii  throw  round  his  own  pftTilion  were  MTtnJ 
bralliela)     l':d   Paris,  16l>H,  p.  32. 

t  Joinrille.  p.  lLS-);i2.     Mauhcw  Para,  p.  WV\. 

/  TbetB  iM  an  in^xpVicMe  tale  in  JoiiitWU  ot  xVue  Vct«(\i«t^'*Qi»  ^sk^.* 
met  of  the  §ulua,  who  aeot  five  hundT^d  \m«%  \o  C^^  ^3^  ^C!^x» 
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march  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  of  the  Moslems,  was  successfully 
though  slowly  accomplished,  as  far  as  Mansoura;  but 
with  the  capture  of  that  town  commenced  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Crusade.  At  the  head  of  the  flower  of 
the  French  and  English  chivalry,  the  Count  d'Artdfl^ 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Louis,  being  detached  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  Ashmoum  canal,"^  near  that  place, 

tian  armjy  and  thus  led  his  enemies  into  a  snare !  The  French  were 
enjoined  not  to  injure  any  of  these  Mussulmans,  who,  however,  sud- 
denly turned  upon  the  Templars  in  the  van,  attacked  them  bj  sur- 
prise, and  were  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by  that  fiery  chiyalry.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that  the  '^  goud  king''  should  have  been  galled 
by  so  clumsy  a  stratagem,  and  may  rather  be  suspected  that  the  in- 
fidels were  deserters,  who  were  sacrificed  to  some  suspicion  of  tbe 
impetuous  Templars.     P.  132. 

*  We  omit  a  long  account  in  Joinville  of  some  unavailing  efforts 
of  the  French,  under  cover  of  their  chas-chataih,  or  wooden  towers, 
to  throw  a  causeway  over  the  canal  of  Ashmoum.     These  machiDes, 
as  fast  as  they  were  built,  the  infidels  destroyed  with  the  Greek  fire, 
of  the  appalling  eficcts  of  which  the  brave  knight  gives  a  wofdl  de- 
scription.    The  whole  passage  (p.  134-138)  forms  a  valuable  iUw- 
tration   of  middle-age  warfare,   but  is  unimportant  to  our  presest 
narrative,  as  the  French  were  unsuccessAil  in  all  their  efforts,  aad 
were  at  last  enabled  to  pass  the  canal  only  by  the  treason  of  a  Be* 
douin,  who  betrayed  to  them  the  existence  of  a  ford  through  the  €»• 
rent.     But  it  may  be  observed  as  a  curious  fact,  that,  througfaoai  tlM 
operations  of  this  disastrous  campaign,  the  superiority  of  the 
tals  over  the  Latins  in  martial  science  is  very  evident.    Of  the  cob-' 
position  of  the  celebrated  Greek  fire,  to  the  marvellous  effects  i 
wh|ch  the  mediaaval  historians  and  annalists  bear  such  ample  td 
such  frequent  testimony,  nothing  whatever  is  known  with  oertaiBt^   I 
Jt  was  invented  oi  diaKsoN^i^^V^  Q^\\\\^\q.iis  of  Heliopolis  in  Sjrii^i'  J 
the  year  668,  ^\io  'WBa  ^to\wX>\^  «.  TCk»aXfc\\i\Sv\«t  ^x  %xSc£&»!iv '■^  I 
having  commTimcaleA  tVe  «fe^t^^•  ^^  "^^  ^^^^wv&ssst^  \s^'^5e,^^c,&a^\ 
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nshly  pareued  tbe  flying  infidels  into  the  town,  with- 
out deigning  to  listen  to  the  experienced  counsel  of 
William  Ix)ng8word9  and  the  grand-master  of  the 
Templars,  to  await  the  support  of  the  main  body  of 
the  army.  The  conduct  of  the  French  prince  was 
nuirked  by  the  same  vaunting  temerity  which,  in  so 
many  previous  and  subsequent  combats  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  led  the  national  chivalry  of  France  into  head- 
long destruction.  Stung  by  his  insolent  reproaches, 
liongsword  and  his  English  brethren,  the  masters  of 
tbe  Temple  and  Hospital,  with  the  knights  of  both 
orders,  vied  with  the  French  in  the  blind  precipitation 
of  their  valour ;  they  burst  into  the  town  of  Man- 
MMira ;  and  when  the  fury  of  their  charge  had  thrown 
the  whole  body  into  confusion,  they  were  enveloped 
in   the   place   by  the   rallying  infidels,   and    totally 


pmenrcd  by  them  for  four  centuries,  when,  hj  Rome  means  or 
oCber,  It  WIS  procured  bj  the  Moslems,  who,  as  we  see  above,  em- 
plojed  the  Greek  fire  with  destructiTc  force  against  tiie  anuj  of 
King  liouis.  Ai«phalt,  or  mineral  bitumen,  vulphur,  and  petroleum, 
or  mineral  oil,  are  all  supposed  to  have  been  ummI  in  iU  comiMwition, 
though  in  what  prf»|M)rtioiis  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain ;  and 
Anna  (\>mnena  eapressly  mentions  the  pitch  obtained  from  ever- 
gnen  firs.  It  was  pnijected  in  various  forms,  and  fn»m  variuus  kinds 
of  instrumenU,  and  was  ineatinguishable  by  water,  but  extinpiinh- 
ftUe  by  sand,  vinegar,  and  other  liquids.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
Most  funuidable  material  of  war  known  to  the  Middle  A|^*6,  though 
its  emplciymeDl  would  seem  to  have  been  confined  wholly  to  Kastem 
Ktufw  and  Asia  Minor;  bat  after  the  diaco^erj  \A  ^Ti\Mi«^^\^\Tw 
Am  fimrUeoth  eeatarj,  we  hear  no  more  o(  \U  um  «a  vDk  VDDi:^vft!«^ 
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routed.  The  Count  d'Artois  himself— the  author  of 
the  calamity — William  Longsword,  and  the  master  of 
the  Templars,  the  victims  of  his  presumption,  and  a 
host  of  other  gallant  knights,  were  all  slain  on  the 
spot,  or  grievously  wounded  ;  the  master  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers fell  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands;  and  the 
remnant  of  the  band  were  rescued  from  the  same  fate 
only  by  the  advance  of  the  main  army  under  the 
king  himself;  who,  after  performing  prodigies  of  per- 
sonal valour,  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Moslems  to 
retire.* 

This  equivocal  victory  was,  however,  without  ad- 
vantage to  the  Christians ;  and  their  critical  position 
only  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  inspire  new  confidence 
into  the  infidel  host.  Nedjmeddin  himself  was  now 
dead,  having  lately  expired  under  the  incurable 
malady  against  which  his  spirit  had  bravely  striven ; 


*  Joinville,  p.  132-148.     Matt.  Paris,  p.  672-680,  685.    Makrisi, 
p.  245-248.     For  the  relation  in  the  text  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
Engh'sh  crusaders  in  the  calamitous  action  of  Mansoura,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  monk  of  St.  Alban's.    Joinville,  from  respect  probably 
to  the  memory  of  the  Count  d*ArtoiB,  has  passed  in  silence  over  the 
tale  of  the  fatal  rashness  by  which  that  prince  brought  such  ruin  on 
the  crusading  cause,  and  has  omitted  the  name  of  Longsword  among 
the  victims  of  his  presumption.     It  is  more  remarkable  that,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  good  seneschal  has  never  once,  we  believe,  di- 
rectly noticed  the  share  of  the  English  in  the  crusade ;  and  a  single 
observation,  that  Louis  assigned  a  certain  post  to  ''  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  nobVea  W^ond  «ft«fi,  his  allies,"  (p.  139)  is  the  only 
paaaage  in  which  lie  dcvga^  Vo  xfe^otdVSsvfe  y^^^^^^  ^"^  ^KcryRRa  of  theit 
foreign  auxiliariea  amoii^  \i\^  eowJcrsm^Ti. 
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Imt  his  death  was  carefully  concealed  until  the  arrival 
of  his  son  and  successor,  Touran-Shah,  in  the  Moslem 
camp ;  the  government  was  administered  by  the  sul« 
tana,  in  the  name  of  her  deceased  lord ;  and  the  func- 
tions of  a  commander-in-chief  were  skilfully  per- 
lonnetl,  and  the  courage  of  the  troops  sustained,  by 
BibarH,  general  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  himself,  in 
tbe  sequel,  seized  the  sceptre  which  he  was  wortliy  of 
wielding.  On  the  arrival  of  the  new  sultan,  the 
Egyptian  -galleys  on  the  Nile  were  drawn  overland 
from  above,  and  launched  below  the  Christian  camp; 
the  communication  of  the  French  army  with  Damietta 
was  thus  cut  off;  and  through  precisely  the  same  im- 
prudence, and  probably  on  the  very  ground  on  which 
tbe  host  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  had  been  enclosed  be- 
tween the  canal  of  Ashmoum  and  the  river,  Louis 
and  his  army  were  now  intercepted.  In  this  situa- 
tion, famine  and  a  pestilence,  the  conscfjuences  of  un- 
wholesome diet,*  soon  made  frightful  ravages  in  the 


^  '*  Ytm  tuuAi  know  that  wc  cat  no  fifth  the  whole  Lent,  but  eel 
po«it8,  which  is  a  gluttonous  fish,  and  fccdH  on  dead  bodies.  From 
this  causes  and  from  the  bad  air  of  the  country,  where  it  scarcely  ever 
nins  a  dmp,  the  whole  army  was  affected  by  a  shocking  disorder, 
which  dried  up  the  fleiih  on  our  legs  to  the  bone,  and  our  skins  bo- 
caine  lAnucd  as  black  as  the  ground,  or  like  an  old  boot  tluit  has  long 
lain  behind  a  coffer.  In  addition  to  this  misemhle  difK)n!er,  thoso 
ftflcrted  by  it  had  another  sore  complaint  in  the  mouth  fmm  eating 
iuch  fiah,  that  rotte'l  the  gums,  and  caused  a  mo»t  stinking  brt>ath. 
Very  few  escaped  death  that  were  thus  attacked,"  &c. — Joinville,  p. 
159.  "  Tbe  duorder  1  spike  of,  very  aoou  iiv:tciaft4  «om>^^V\\w  ^% 
Mfmjr,  ihai  tU  Urben  wore  furoed  to  cui  %ii%3  ^trj  \ttiB^  v««^  ^ 
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Christian  camp;  a  further  advance  was  impossible; 
and  after  a  period  of  calamitous  inaction^  broken  only 
by  the  assaults  of  the  infidels  and  some  vain  over- 
tures of  peace,  no  other  resource  remained  for  the  en- 
feebled and  wretched  army  of  the  crusaders  than  to 
attempt  a  retreat  to  Damietta.  But  this  movement 
was  the  signal  of  universal  disorder  and  rout;  the 
♦Mussulmans  broke  into  the  camp  and  murdered  the 
abandoned  sick ;  their  gallej-s  cut  off  all  the  fugitives 
who  endeavoured  to  escape  down  the  river ;  the  troops 
who  marched  by  land  were  overwhelmed  by  the  innu- 
merable cavalry  of  the  sultan ;  and  Louis  himself — 
who,  though  sinking  under  the  same  illness  as  the 
rest  of  the  army,  had  remained  with  the  rear-guard, 
and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  devoted  commander 
and  valiant  soldier — fell,  in  a  state  of  helpless  ex- 
haustion from  disease  and  wounds,  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  infidels,  [a.  d.  1250.]  His  surviviug 
brothers,  Charles  and  Alfonso,  Counts  of  Anjou  and 
of  Poitiers,  together  with  all  his  nobility  and  knight- 
hood, who  escaped  the  first  slaughter  of  the  onset, 
shared  his  fate ;  but  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  in- 
fidels to  the  soldiery  and  others  of  inferior  condition ; 
and  of  the  Christians  of  all  ranks  there  fell  on  this 
fatal  occasion,  either  slain  in  the  field  or  massacred  in 

• 

desh  from  the  gums^  to  enable  their  patients  to  eat.     It  was  pitifbl  to 
hear  the  cries  and  groans  of  those  on  whom  this  operation  was  per* 
forming;  they  seemed  \\Ve  Vft  \\ife  m«i  qI  ^oiae^  vo.  labour,  and  I 
jannot  express  the  grealcouc^^tii  «J^l^X.^V^>^^K^^«siV  v'^^^ 
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eold  blood«  at  the  lowest  computatioD^  upward  of 
thirty  thousand  men.^ 

The  situation  of  even  the  captive  king  and  his 
nobles  was  for  some  time  extremely  critical,  and  their 
ultimate  safety  was  placed  in  imminent  hazard^  by  a 
domestic  revolution  in  Egypt,  which  almost  imme- 
diately followed  the  Moslem  victory.  The  new  sul- 
tan, Tooran  Shah,  is  accused  by  the  Oriental  writers 
of  debauchery,  favouritism,  and  cruelty;  but  it  is  only 
certain  that  his  impolitic  conduct  alienated  the  affec- 
tion of  the  formidable  bands  whose  services,  under 
Bibars,  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  achieving  his 
triumph  over  the  Christian  invaders.  These  troops, 
whose  renown  is  so  familiar  to  European  ears  under 
the  designation  of  Mamelukes,  had  been  organized  by 
the  late  Sultan  Ncdjmeddin,  and  had  proved  them- 
selves the  firmest  supjiort  of  his  throne.  Their  ranks 
had  been  originally  filled,  as  they  continued  ever  after 
to  be  recruited,  by  slaves,  principally  of  the  hardy 
Turcoman  stock,  purcluised  at  an  early  ago,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  camp;  but  their  fidelity  to  the  house  of 


•  JoiDvillc,  p.  149-170.  Matt.  rnriH,  p.  OS:,,  i\H(],  Makriw,  p. 
24^--51.  The  nuiubc^ry  which  pc^^h«MI  in  this  n*tn»at  ami  (*apture 
of  tho  ini.tadinf:  ho8t,  it  is,  q;*  uyiial,  tlifRcult  to  cfftiinato.  Joinvilkl 
ip  fiilent  on  thin  point ;  .Mnkri**i  savM,  one  hundriMi  thonmnti-— doubt- 
k'Mi  an  oxRjrp'rntion;  but  it  app.  an*  that  not  one  of  the  cnucidcni, 
except  tho  garri.Mon  of  Ihimietta,  im-apcij ;  anti  of  the*  Christian  c«p- 
iivea  in  Kg}'pt,  afterwaitl  rolmHil,  tho  nunilnTH  nrv  do<-lared,  with 
uorouinioo  precision  by  the  ^aluc  AnlAc  W\*Vi>T\wtv,^. 'ICA^V^  Vi»x% 
he^a  oolj  twelve  tbotuaod  odo  huudred  a\«t^,  %t^^  \«^iK^a&K^« 
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their  founder  expired  with  his  death,  and  they  t 
revolted  and  murdered  his  son.  With  Touran  SI 
ended  the  Curdish  dynasty,  which,  commencing  n 
the  great  Salndin,  had  reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
eighty  years;  nndcr  sultans  who  sprang  from  tl 
own  ranks,  the  Mamelukes  lield  independent  poe 
sion  of  those  countries  flir  nearly  a  century  and  a  h 
until  their  nominal  subjection  to  the  Turkish  pofl 
and  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  age  to  witneee 
final  extinction  of  their  bands.* 

By  Touran  Shah,  the  Kirgrf  France  had  at  i 
been  treated  with  genen       ^^fcA  a  negotiation 

*  For  the  origin  of  the  Mw  1^,^.156.    S 

Tisi,  p.  244,  with  T 


St.  LoitU  in  taptMtf/. 

their  founder  expired  with  his  death,  and  they  now 
revolted  and  murdered  his  son.  With  Touran  Shah 
ended  the  Curdish  dynasty,  which,  commencing  with 
the  great  Salndin,  had  reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria  for 
eighty  years;  under  sultans  who  sprang  from  their 
own  ranks,  the  Mamelukes  held  independent  poeses- 
sion  of  those  countries  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  hal^ 
until  their  nominal  subjection  to  the  Turkish  power; 
and  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  age  to  witness  the 
final  extinction  of  their  bands.* 

By  Touran  Shah,  the  King  of  France  had  at  first 
been  treated  with  generosity;  and  a  negotiation  for 


*  For  the  ori^n  ot  At«  'NlKia«\v^teb,  wa  ^wo.-rC'^ft.^'^.'V^,    llik> 
244,  witb  Da  Cwiga'a  »rft«,  fca- 
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bis  mnsom  and  that  of  his  followers  was  speedily  con- 
cluded ;  but  uot  until  some  menaces  of  torture  had 
been  ineflfectually  tried  upon  the  brave  spirit  of  Louis, 
to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  Christian  fortresses  in 
the  Holy  Land.  It  had,  however,  been  agreed  that 
lie  sliould  yield  up  Damietta  as  the  price  of  his  own 
liberty,  and  pay  a  sum  of  gold,  equal  in  French 
money  to  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  for  the  de- 
liverance of  his  army,  when  the  murder  of  the  8ultan 
suspended  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  In  the  sub- 
sequent confusion,  Louis  and  his  nobles  narrowly 
e9ca[)ed  death*  from  the  fanaticism  of  some  of  the 
Munlem  chieftains;  but  more  humane  or  avaricions 
suggestions  finally  prevailed  in  their  councils,  and  the 
completion  of  the  treaty  was  resumed.  Finally,  Da- 
mietta was  surrendered  by  its  French  garrison  in 
exchange  for  the  persons  of  the  king  and  his  nobles; 
the  Templars  were  reluctantly  com|)elled  to  make  a 
loan  from  the  treasurers  in  their  galleys  to  complete 


•  JoinTillo  himself,  when  a  party  of  Sarooeo>4  with  drawn  nworda 
and  niPiinring  a^p'•^t^  cntenn]  the  g»11ey  in  which  he  wai«  cuufiiieil, 
ioiapnrd  that  hi9  la«t  hour  wan  come.  **  With  rrganl  to  niyiu'lf,  I 
DO  h»njr«-r  th'»u,:ht  of  «ny  nin  or  evil  I  had  done,  but  that  I  waj*  about 
U»  re<tivp  my  dvath ;  in  conw*quence  I  fell  on  my  kneea  at  the  feet 
of  ooe  of  them,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  crosn,  raid,  *  Thun  died 
8i.  Agnea,'  Sir  (f  uy  d'Kbtdin,  constable  of  Cypnin,  knelt  bei>ide  me, 
and  eonfesved  himself  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  auch  ab(W)lution  as  God 
wta  pleaaed  to  grant  me  the  power  of  beatowtn^ ;  but  of  %U  ibft  tKim:^ 
lie  hsd  mud  to  me,  wbcn  I  roie  upi  I  could  uoH  t^mttD^m  ^s^  ^ 

S7 
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the  required  discharge  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
pecuniary  ransom ;  and  Louis^  with  the  sad  remnant 

of  the  proud  host  which  had  debarked  at  Damietta, 
bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Egypt* 

On  their  libertition,  the  greater  number  of  the  sur- 
viving nobles,  with  their  followers,  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  plea,  that  the  disasters  and  suffer- 
ings which  they  had  already  undergone  were  a  suf- 
ficient acquittance  of  their  crusading  vows;  and,  aban- 
doning all  idea  of  further  service  in  the  saipred  cause, 
they  sailed  direct  for  France.  But  the  religious  and 
chivalrous  scruples  of  their  king  were  less  easily 
satisfied.  His  devotional  feelings,  and  his  sensitive 
conviction  of  the  disgrace  with  which  defeat  and  cap- 
tivity had  sullied  his  arms,f  equally  impelled  him  to 
continue  his  efforts,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  some 
happier  enterprise  for  the  miemption  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  recovery  of  his  fame.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  to  Acre,  (Ftolemais,)  and,  after  some 
hesitation  in  his  councils,  announced  a  settled  purpose 
to  remain  in  Palestine,  and  to  employ  whatever  trea- 
sures and  forces  he  could  still  supply  or  raise  in  the 


♦  Joinville,  p.  170-184.     Matt.  Paris,  p.  686-^89.     Makris,  f. 
261-255. 

f  ^*  Rex  autem  apud  Achon  tristis  remansit  et  inglorious,  jorans  in 

cordis  amaritudine  maxim&,  qu5d  nunquam  in  dolcem  Franciam  sio 

coofusns  remearel.^'     ^xiV>  iVkft  k\i\^^  sad  and  inglorious,  remained  at 

Acre,  swearing  in  very  \A\X«ni^«A  ^1  V«M\»^^'«\»^^^^^i;»Miured  h» 

would  never  return  to  iait  ¥tMi<ift.^    ^^v\..^^\\^,\.^^^. 


t  Ltait  tnumf  FioU 
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defence  of  the  Christian  garrisons  *  During  four 
years  he  persevered  in  this  design,  unable,  indeed, 
with  his  exhausted  resources  and  scanty  levies,  to 
perfonn  any  signal  action,  yet  still  reluctant  to  return 
ingloriously  to  his  native  realm.  As  the  whole  force 
which  he  succeeded  in  assembling  under  his  standard, 
during  this  long  period,  never  amounted  to  above  four 
thousand  men,  he  was  prevented  from  pursuing  any 
o£fensi ve  operations  against  the  infidels ;  but  his  trea- 
sures were  lavishly  expended  in  refortifying  Jaffi^ 
Cd9sarea,  and  Sidon,  and  in  making  great  additions  to 
the  strength  of  Acre;  and  his  presence  and  exertions 
not  only  deserved  and  obtained  the  gratitude  of  the 
Christian  chivalry  and  people  of  Palestine,  but  con- 
tributed to  suspend  for  forty  years  the  falf  of  the  last 
bulwarks  of  the  Latin  kingdom  on  the  Syrian  shores-f 
Among  the  circumstances  which  favoured  his 
labours,  and  protected  the  weakness  of  the  Christians, 

^  Among  the  nobles  who  hi^l  remained  with  him  was  the  &ithfnl 

Seneschal  of  Champagne,  who  had  originally  maintained  his  train  of 

knights  at  his  own  expense,  but  having  lost  every  thing  in  Egypt, 

was  now  compelled  to  become  the  stipendiary  soldier  of  the  king. 

When,  however,  his  first  term  of  hired  service  expired,  and  Louis 

proposed  a  new  pecuniary  engagement,  "  I  replied,"  says  Joinville, 

''  that  I  was  not  come  to  him  to  make  such  a  bargain ;  but  I  would 

offer  other  terms :  which  were  that  he  should  promise  never  to  fly  into 

a  passion  for  any  thing  I  should  say  to  him,  which  was  often  the  case, 

and  I  engaged  that  I  would  keep  my  temper  whenever  he  refnsed 

what  I  should  ask/*     TVlq  ^ood  saint  laughingly  assented  to  theee 

quaint  and  cheap  condilVoiift.    3o\Ti\^fe,^.*iSS^. 

f  Joinville,  pammy  p.  l%4r-^^4. 
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y  be  numbered  the  diAsensions  of  their  enemies. 
e  usurpation  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  struggle  of 
IT  leaders  for  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  throne^ 
I  encouraged  the  revolt  of  Damascus  under  a  sultan, 
relntivc  of  the  murdered  Khalif  of  Cairo;  a  furious 
il  war  between  the  Moslems  of  Egypt  and  Syria  in- 
-upted  their  assaults  upon  the  Christians,  and  both 
ties  sought  either  to  gain  the  alliance  or  to  avert 

hostility  of  the  French  king.  Louis  profited  by 
ir  mutual  fears  and  jealousies,  to  obtain  from  the 
meluke  rulers  of  Egypt  the  release  of  all  the  sur- 
ing  Christian  captives  whom  he  had  lefl  in  that 
ntry,  and  a  remission  of  the  moiety,  which  was 
1  unpaid,  of  the  stipulated  ransom  for  his  army. 

received  a  promise  even  of  the  cession  of  Jeru- 
;m  itself;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Maslem  dis- 
sions  and  of  his  successful  negotiation,  again  ex* 
?d  the  hopes  of  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the 
ly  Sepulchre  and  the  re^stablishment  of  the  Latin 
igdom.  But  these  sanguine  expectations  were 
jhted  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the 
yptian  r.!^d  Syrian  infidels;  and  their  reunited 
:;e8  were  immediately  turned  against  the  Chris- 
is.  The  ravage  of  the  Latin  territory  by  a  com- 
ed  army  of  various  Moslems,  under  the  Sultaq  of 
mascus,  and  their  advance  to  the  gates  of  Acre,  at 
I  revealed  to  Louis  the  vanity  of  his  fondest  aspi* 
ions,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  o^  >a\V.\tMXft  ^^^mm^ 
?  m£Jel(9,  indeed,  retired  mtViouX  %XV^\^V^n»%  ^^^^ 
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capture  of  the  strong  Christian  fortresses;  and  by 
their  retreat  Louis  remained  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
without  dishonour  from  the  suspended  contest.  The 
news  of  his  mother's  death,  by  which  his  kingdom 
was  left  without  a  regent,  quickened  his  increasing 
desire  to  escape  from  a  scene  of  continued  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification,  and  justified  the  announce- 
ment of  his  purpose  to  return  to  France.  The  clergy 
and  barons  themselves  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  that  his  prolonged  residence 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  advantage;  and,  offer- 
ing him  their  humble  thanks  and  praise  for  the  great 
good  and  honour  which  he  had  conferred  on  Pales- 
tine, they  gratefully  counselled  him  to  think  rather 
of  ensuring  his  safe  passage  to  Europe  than  of  con- 
tinuing among  them.  Louis  accepted  their  advice, 
and  adopted  a  measure  so  congenial  to  his  altered 
wishes  and  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  his  king- 
dom. Embarking  at  Acre,  he  reached  France  after  a 
perilous  voyage,  marked  by  more  than  one  trial  of 
his  brave  and  generous  nature,  [a.  d.  1254.]  It  was, 
however,  but  in  shame  and  sorrow  that  he  abandoned 
the  cause  still  de.arest  to  his  pious  feelings;  and  he 
closed  the. Seventh  Crusade  with  the  melancholy  re- 
flection and  self-reproach,  which  even  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  virtuous  intentions  could  not  assuage, 
that  he  had  in  vain  sacrificed  his  chivalry  and  people 
to  defeat  and  denlTueWoxL^  otA  \Xx^V\\\  exchange  for 
the  best  blood  aivd  Ixe^wc^^e^  o^  \v\^  \v\\\^^xsv^\s&\Mfc^ 
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been  mble  to  aooompUsh  nothing  either  worthy  of  his 
name,  or  suitable  to  the  general  honour  and  service 
of  Christendom.^ 

The  residence  of  St.  Louier^  however,  in  Palestine, 
bad  at  least  put  aome  check  upon  the  eruption  of  those 
bitter  feuds  among  the  Christians  themselves,  which 
had  ever  been  the  bane  of  their  cause,  and  which 
broke  out  anew  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
their  royal  leader.  Among  the  most  turbulent  and 
irreconcilable  communities  of  the  Latin  State,  were 
the  colonies  of  the  three  maritime  Italian  republics, 
and  the  military  onlers.  In  their  insolent  disdain  of 
all  control  by  the  local  government  of  the  feudal 
kingdom,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Pisans 
extended  their  pernicious  spirit  of  commercial  and 
political  rivalry  from  Europe  to  the  Syrian  shore; 
openly  fought  with  each  other  in  every  seaport  of 
Palestine  for  the  possession  of  exclusive  privileges  and 
quarters,  and  even  violated  the  sanctity  of  Christian 
churches  by  impious  and  bloody  struggles  for  their 
occupation.  With  more  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty 
the  religious  chivalry  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple 
forgot  their  vows  in  the  indulgence  of  their  mutual 
hatred,  and  employed  in  their  fierce  rivalry  the 
arms  which  they  had  sworn  to  use  only  in  the  com- 
mon service  of  the  Cross,  [a.  d.  1259.]  To  decide 
their  quarrel,  the  two  orders  drew  out  their  forces  in 

^  JcinriUe,  uhi  mtpra.     Matt.  Pam,  ^.  ^%,1^^,'\^'\  ^^^ 
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cerity  of  their  faith  with  their  blood.  But  all  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  two  orders  failed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  infidels,  or  to  awaken  the  timely 
sympathy  and  succour  of  Europe.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  not  only  the  inland  castles  of  the  two 
oi'ders,  but  CsBsarea,  Laodicea,  Jaffa,  and  many  mari- 
time fortresses  successively  fell  before  the  Mameluke 
arms;  and  the  capture  of  Antioch,  and  the  extinction 
of  its  Latin  principality,  which  throughout  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Crusades  had  hitherto  preserved  an 
obscure  and  uninteresting  existence,  completed  the 
triumph  of  Bondocdar. 

The  fall  of  Antioch,  which  was  basely  surren- 
dered without  resistance,  was  attended  by  the 
massacre  of  ten  or  even  forty  thousand  Christians; 
above  one  hundred  thousand  more  were  sold  into 
slavery;  [a.  d.  1268;]  and  the  once  proud  capi- 
tal of  Syria  was  abandoned  to  desolation  and  soli- 
tude.* Acre  was  preserved  from  the  same  fate  only 
through  the  succour  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  the 

destruction  of  the  Egyptian  navy  by  the  elements; 

• 

*  "  Eo  anno/'  says  Rishanger,  the  continuator  of  the  Chronirk  of 

/S?. -4Z6an'«,   "Soldanus   BabyloniiB    vastatil  Armenia,   Antiochnni, 

unam  de  famosioribos  orbis  civitatibus  abstuHt  Chnstianis.  ct  tarn 

Tiris  quam  mulieribus  intcrcmptis,  in  solitudinem  ipsarn  reduxit" 

(In  that  year  the  Sultan  of  Babylonia,  having  laid  waste  Armenia, 

took  Antioeh,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  on  the  globe,  from  the 

Christians,  and  \)ot\L  1\l^  m^w  %xvd  women  being  slain,  he  reduced  it 

to  a  solitude 0  p.  ^^1-    Ax.  ^'k^'»Vq^^^««>'^  ^^>^N«^'^Wher  to 

total  depopulation  \a  U)\>e  xmdcw\«a^\\\fcx^l. 
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• 

s  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  bis  fellow-soldiers  to  tbe 
one  of  tbat  kingdom;  [a.  d.1263;]  and  bad  now 
nmenoed  an  enterprising  reign  of  seventeen  years, 
icb  proved  nearly  fatal  to  tbe  remains  of  tbe  Cbris- 
n  power  in  Palestine.  No  sooner  bad  be  consoli- 
I'd  bis  autbority  in  Egypt,  tbnn  be  carried  bis  arms 
1}  Syria,  reduced  tbe  Mussulman  states  in  tbnt 
intry  into  subjection,  and  poured  tbe  united  forces 
tbe  infidels  into  tbe  Cbristian  territories.  In  tbe 
?n  field,  tbe  numbers  of  tbe  invaders  rendered  all 
istance  to  tbeir  ravages  bopeless;  but  tbe  few  and 
.nty  garrisons  of  tbe  Latins  made  a  gallant  and 
operate  defence;  tbe  military  orders  gave  many  a 
t>le  example  of  beroism ;  and,  by  tbat  singular  ad- 
xture  of  religious  constancy  witb  every  fierce  and 
boly  passion  wbicb  distinguisbed  tbeir  times  and 
^ir  associations,  tbe  same  men  wbo  bad  so  lately 
ined  tbeir  swords  witb  tbe  blood  of  tbeir  Cbristian 
^tbren,  now  vied  witb  eacb  otber  only  in  tbe  gene- 
is  devotion  of  tbeir  lives  to  tbe  common  cause,  and 
tbe  inflexible  preference  of  martyrdom  to  apostacy. 
.  D.  120*3.]  r{K>n  one  occasion,  tbe  last  of  ninety 
Mipitallorrt  wbo  had  defended  AzotUM,  died  in  tbe 
►arb;  on  anotbiT,  the  prior  of  the  Templars  witb 
\  companions,  who  liad  lxH.»n  reduced  to  extremity, 
d  surrendered  Sai)houry  on  a  capitulation  wbicb 
\mn  treacberoiij'ly  violated,  were  offered  tbe  alter* 
tive  of  a  cruel  death  or  instant  eoiw^mow  \&  \s}s»s:fiw* 
J,  [a.  d.  1266,]  and   unanimousVy  Mn\»^  >iaA  wi- 
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THE  EIGHTH  CR0SADE. 


r^^^^^irir\HE  appiilling  intelligence  of  tbe 

7  1^*  C  "^-      fi       dreadful  catastraphe  which  had 

fK  ^ft    ^  extinguished  the  Christian  State 

^'  «"T"^  of   Antioch,    roused    the    Fapid 

Court  from   a  long  and   selfish 

apathy    to    the    affairs    of    the 

:  East;    and  the  unabated    zeal 

with  which  Louis  IX.  of  France 

:  had  already  contemplated  a  re- 

i  newal  of  his  pious  services  on 

,  \N\e 'uav.^xvw3  <;%iiae  of  Heaven, 

was  now  qmckeneA  \>^  ftift  ftYe^dasJassa.  ^  ^lasreti,'^  - 
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and  at  thw  juncture  the  iaU  of  that  last  Chri*. 
tian  bulwark  cm  the  Syrian  ooaat  was  suspended  for 
twenty  years  by  an  expiring  effort  of  the  crusading 
spirit^ 


^  Sttnatai,  &crvt  AM.Oikm,  lib.  iii.  ptn.  ziL  o.  6,  ad  part  xIt. 
c. 8.    De  QvigMf,  BuLOim*  da  Bum,  &c.,  lib.  xxi.,/NUNm. 
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THE  EIGHTH  CRUSADE. 


ff   .^^^     yir\HE  appnlling  intelligence  of  the 

/  W^  f"  "^-.      m       dreadful  catastrophe  which  had 

/~\  t^   ^  extinguished  the  Christiao  State 

of    Antioch,    roused    the   Papal 

Court  from    a  long  and   selfish 

apathy   to    the    affairs    of   the 

East;    and   the   unabated    zeal 

.  with  which  Louis  IX.  of  France 

i  had  already  contemplated  a  re- 

i  newal  of  his  pious  services  on 

,  l;^\e  "woa.i^'&'ox-j  (asMse  of  HeaveO) 

was  now  quickenei  \>y  \X«  ov'^wJo^^vwi.  ■a1^3sKBws&.^- 
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nay  be  numbered  the  diBsensions  of  their  enemiefl. 
fhe  utsurpation  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  struggle  of 
heir  leaders  for  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  throne^ 
lad  encouraged  the  revolt  of  Damascus  under  a  sultan, 
he  relative  of  the  murdered  Khalif  of  Cairo;  a  furious 
ivil  war  between  the  Moslems  of  Egypt  and  Syria  in- 
errupted  their  asnaults  upon  the  Christians,  and  both 
Mirties  nought  either  to  gain  the  alliance  or  to  avert 
he  hostility  of  the  French  king.  Louis  profited  by 
heir  mutual  fears  and  jealousies,  to  obtain  from  the 
kfameluke  rulers  of  Egypt  the  release  of  all  the  sur- 
riving  Christian  captives  whom  he  had  left  in  that 
XHintry,  and  a  remission  of  the  moiety,  which  was 
till  unpaid,  of  the  stipulated  ransom  for  his  army. 
le  received  a  promise  even  of  the  cession  of  Jeru- 
alem  itself;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Moslem  dis- 
tensions and  of  his  successful  negotiation,  again  ex- 
ited the  hopes  of  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the 
loly  Sepulchre  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Latin 
cingdom.  But  these  sanguine  expectations  were 
>Iighted  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the 
Egyptian  end  Syrian  infidels;  and  their  reunited 
brces  were  immediately  turned  against  the  Chris- 
ians.  The  ravage  of  the  Latin  territory  by  a  com- 
>ined  army  of  various  Moslems,  under  the  Sultan  of 
[)aina0cus,  and  their  advance  to  the  gates  of  Acre,  at 
ast  revealed  to  Louis  the  vanity  of  his  fondest  aspi« 
mtions,  and  the  utter  hopelessnesa  ot  u\\Am^V^  vo»:»nu 
lie  iaBdela,  indwd,  retired  wiUiout  %Ue\^V^vci%  ^^^fe 
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and  to  reclaim  its  inhabitants  had  taken  90  deep  a 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Louis,  that  he  was  heard  to  8ay, 
before  he  left  France,  that  he  would  willingly  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  dungeon,  away  from  the  light 
of  the  sun,  if,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  he  could  accomplish 
this  cherished  object.^  Many  of  his  wisest  advisers 
tried  to  turn  him  from  this  fatal  determination,  but  in 
vain;  and  the  good  but  mistaken  king  landed  his 
army  on  the  Tunisian  territory  on  the  24th  of  July, 
and  encamped  it  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carthage. 
The  Moors  did  not  oppose  its  debarkation,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  fleet  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  Saracenic 
prince,  for  whose  special  benefit  this  deioar  had  been 
made,  treated  the  Frankish  monarch  as  an  enemy, 
and  threatened,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  to  drive  him  into  the  sea.  No  encounter,  how- 
ever, took  place  between  the  hostile  troops,  for, 
beside  that  Louis  avoided  one  as  incompatible  with 
the  spiritual  design  of  his  mission,  the  Moors  had  no 
wish  to  measure  swords  with  the  Christian  chivalry; 
but  they  harassed  the  Christian  army  by  desultory 
attacks  on  outposts  and  stragglers,  and  by  intercepts 
ing  their  supplies;  and  these  distractions,  aided  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  feeding  on  salted  provisions  under  an  African 
sky,  caused  a  pestilence  to  break  out  in  the  crusading 
camp,  which,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  nearly  decimated 


*  'Nlv^>jA./va.  '^^^^^ 
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the  hapless  army.  Night  and  day  the  Prankish 
acddieni  were  under  arms,  but  the  enemy  was  fugi« 
tive,  and  when  sought  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Meanwhile  death  sped  his  way  through  the  ranks. 
Fatigue,  famine,  and  disease  did  their  work  but  too 
surely.  The  dead  were  so  numerous  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bury  them.  The  ditches  of  the 
camp  were  filled  with  carcasses  thrown  in  by  the 
heap.  The  stench  emitted  corrupted  the  air,  and  de- 
spair and  misery  overwhelmed  the  unhappy  cru- 
saders. The  Count  de  Vendome,  the  Count  de  la 
Mtanlie,  Graultier,  de  Nemours,  the  Lords  de  Mont- 
morency, de  Pienne,  de  Bressac,  and  many  others  of 
the  highest  condition,  fell  before  the  fatal  epidemic ; 
and  wiien  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  the  king's  son,  who 
had  been  bom  at  Damietta  during  the  captivity  of 
his  father,  died,  the  hero  and  the  monarch  yielded  to 
the  man  and  the  father,  and  he  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  the  king  himself  fell  ill ;  the  rude  medical  art 
of  the  age  did  its  best  for  him,  but  in  vain — the  hand 
of  fate  was  on  Louis  of  France — and  he  expired  tran- 
quilly in  his  camp,  on  the  shores  of  the  ancient 
Numidia,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  25th  of  August, 
1270. — Let  us  now  return  tcf  the  progress  of  the 
Eighth  and  last  Crusade. 

In  the  defence  of  a  land  and  a  cause  which,  during 
two  centuries,  had  continually  exercised  the  valour, 
and  prodignlly  wasted  the  blood  ot  VW  ^\n^t^  ^ 
CbiTBteadom,  the  last  sucoeaaCuV  ^x^oxVi^  oilV^^ 
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Edieard  I.  of  EngUrai. 

were  reserved  for  an  English  prince,  the  descendant 
of  those  iUustrious  houses  of  Normandy  and  Pluita- 
genet,  whose  prowess  had  so  often  been  eignalized  on 
the  same  ensanguined  field.  Prince  Edward,  the 
future  monarch  of  England,  nccompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful consort  Eleanor,  and  attended  by  his  kinsman 
Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  four  other 
earls,  four  barons,  and  a  gallant  but  slender  train  of 
knights  and  soldiers,  which  did  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand men,  had  joined  the  French  army  in  Africa  be- 
fore the  death  of  Louis  IX. ;  and  the  abandonment  of 
^^  Crusade  by  tbew  allies,  which  followed  that  event, 
might  have  a\)soVvei  tiae  sai^'^ti^v^'l^-w&*ws«s!,.t.he 
prosecution    of  t\v«.T  No^a.    "^^A-  ■^'^^^  ^^vsi^.  is^ 
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magnanimous  leader  swore,  that  though  every  other 
follower  should  desert  him,  he  would  still  pix)ceed  to 
Palestine,  attended  only  by  hb  groom  ;'*'  his  spirit  was 
emulated  by  every  English  heart ;  and  after  refresh- 
ing their  stivngth  during  the  winter  in  Sicily,  he 
sailed  in  the  spring  with  his  gallant  band  to  Acre.f 

The  arrival  of  Edward  in  that  port  once  more  re- 
kindled the  hopes  of  the  desponding  Latins ;  and  the 
long  memory  of  the  prowess  of  Coeur  de  Lion  had  still 
retained  suflicient  influence  in  tlie  East  to  appal  the 
spirit  of  the  Moslems  at  tlie  intelligence,  that  another 
hero  of  the  lion-hearted  race  approached  to  uphold 
the  banner  of  the  Cross.  The  Sultan  Bondocdar,  who 
had  carried  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Acre,  imme- 
diately retired  in  discouragement  at  the  re[X)rt.;(  The 
broken  remains  of  the  I^itin  chivalry  of  Palestine 
eagerly  gathered  around  the  standard  of  Plantagenet; 
and  though  the  total  force  which  the  Christian  State 


*  **  Janvit  iiilltii  Juraniciito  per  Hanpiincm  Dt)Diini,  im(uicnii; 
QoAinviB  010 DCA  c(»inniilitionc's  ct  patriiiUD  uioi  mc  deserant,  e<!0 
Umeo,  Fifwinn  ctLHtdde  jmlufriJi  mci,  (sic  oniiu  vocabutur  curator 
cqui  lai.)  intmbo  Tholoiiiuidaiii."  (lie  HWure  )>y  bis  \ihwa\  oath,  the 
blood  of  the  Lijrd,  Kiyin^  : — **  Altlumgb  all  my  fclIow-imMiiTs  and 
CUD  I  pat  riots  dt-m^rt  uic.  yvt  I,  with  Fuwin,  the  ki*<r|N*r  of  uiy  palfn-yi 
will  ontfr  Tolaiiuii.i/' )     Kii^hun^tT,  fuHtin.,  Mutt.  I'uris,  p.  >r»9. 

t  Riphan;r(T,  p.  x.'>><,  x.V.».     Matt.  WiMuiiii^trr,  (Kd.  FraDciifurti, 

A.  D.  l^n,)  p.  4UI».      rhnmiiti   ,lr   Mitln.i.  (npwi  tUle  rt  Ffll,  Vul. 

ill.,)  p.  'J41.     Chnmii'm  Tbuiiio!  M'ikoK,  p  IM.      Ckrunica  Walteri 
Ileniiu^'furd.  p.  .VJO.     (lUtxh  in  tialo,  vol  ii.) 

{  Kolh  KifthanpT  and    Matthuw  of  We«liu\u«lcT  (^ul>\  ih^o^  ^ 
cUre  that,  Iwt  for  iLc  opportune  arrivml  uf  VVivt^Td,  Kci^it^A  V^^*^^ 
^reA  Murrvadvr^  to  the  sulua  within  four  dmjl. 
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could  muster,  including  his  English  followers,  did  nol 
exceed  seven  thousand  men,  Edward  boldly  mar- 
shalled   this    scanty  army  £br  ofifensive    hostilities 

against    the    infidels.     Advandng    from    Acre,    his 

* 

achievements  justified  the  general  expectation  both 
of  his  enterprising  courage  and  of  his  military  skill 
His  first  exploit,  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  a  large 
body  of  the  Mussulman  forces  in  the  field,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  assault  of  Nazareth ;  and  in  the  dread- 
ful slaughter  which  preceded  and  followed  the  capture 
of  that  city,  he  equally  emulated  the  chivalric  valour 
and  the  fanatical  cruelty  of  the  earlier  champions  of 
the  Cross.*  But  the  reduction  of  Nazareth  closed  his 
brief  career  of  victory ;  his  English  followers  fell  rapid 
victims  to  the  Syrian  climate,  and  the  hero  himself 
was  already  stretched  on  a  sick  couch,  when  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  from  the  poisoned  dagger  of  an 
assassin.  Whether  the  villian  was  the  mere  hired 
emissary  of  a  Mussulman  emir,  or  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  that  fanatical  sect  of  the  mountain  chief, 
which  the  Moguls  were  supposed  to  have  extirpated,! 


*  In  his  first  surprise  of  the  infidels,  Edward  '^  invenit  SarraceiKW 
et  uzores  eonim  cum  parvulis  suis  in  leeto :  quoe  omnes,"  coolly  con- 
tinues the  chronicler  of  Melrose,  ''  ut  hostes  Chnstianse  fidei  oceidit 
in  ore  gladii," — (he  found  the  Saracens  with  their  wives  and  little 
ones  in  bed — all  of  whom,  as  enemies  of  the  Christian  &ith,  be  slew 
with  the  point  of  the  sword.)  P.  242. 

f  The  deaiTUciloti  of  the  Syrian  assassins  by  the  Tartars  is  noticed 
jby  Matt.  PariB,  p.  ^"21,  (^od  auA'I^:^    ^''-^ykwIq  eiusdem  inni, 
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Altti^  to  B*taMniuf4  tUrartl. 

u  uncertftin;  but  he  ea.si1y  obtained  a  private 
RudieDce  of  Edward  under  pretence  of  a  confidential 
inuwion ;  and,  while  the  prince  wnfi  reading  his  cre- 
dentials, he  drew  a  liidden  poniard,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  bia  intended  victim.  The  attack  was  so  unex- 
pected, that  Edward  received  several  wounds  before 
he  recovered  from  the  surprise,  when,  vigorously 
struggling  with  the  assassin,  be  felled  him  to  tho 
floor,   and   instantly  despatched  him  with  his  own 


(!■  tile  eonrw  of  thin  year  the  dctMUbIc  Tirton  denlroyed  the  more 
detestable  MwBmina.)  In  the  firat  paK  of  a  tfdinua  IHnM-rtAtiua  on  tha 
AfaaMiiiii.  bj  M.  Falconet,  read  before  the  FVnrh  Acadomj  of  Id- 
Ktiptiona,  aod  of  which  a  tnuilation  is  printed  in  Juhneo'i  Joinrilie, 
(to),  ii.  p.  2H7-^ft,)  an  altempt  is  made  to  prora  tfait  I*lria  waa  io 
•rror;  that  it  ma  onlj  the  asBassina  of  Pcraia,  a  kindred  and  more 
■■mcroaa  aaet,  which  the  Tartan  deatrojed ;  and  that  vVtoafe  «X9';r»i^ 
UeafXag  to  AMMm,  wen  extirpittcd  \>j  ^  'VUxu&^m  ^ 
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SECTION  V. 


THE  EIQRTH   CRUSADE. 


tfHE  appnlling  intelligence  of  the 
dreadful  catnstraphe  which  bad 
extinguished  the  Christian  State 
of    Antioch,   roused    the   Papal 
Court  from   a  long  and  selfifib 
apathy   to    the    affairs    of    the 
'  East;    and   the   unabated    zeal 
'.  with  which  Louis  IX.  of  France 
'■  had  already  contemplated  a  re* 
i  newal  of  his  pious  services  od 
g5  Ave  vta.«.^tiax^  «suiee  of  Heaven, 
iras  nowq»uckenci\>7ft««ffe^>»^^wro.^'tC2^^^ 
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The  piety  of  Louib  was  sincere  and  ardent,  and  in 
another  age  it  would,  doubtless,  have  taken  a  more 
rational  direction,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  the  mere  embodiment  of  a  passion  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  neither  his  past 
experience  nor  his  sufferings,  great  as  the  latter  had 
been,  could  eradicate;  and  after  thirteen  years  spent 
at  home  in  the  wise  and  temperate  exercise  of  his 
regal  functions,  he  resolved  again  to  devote  his  men- 
tal energies  and  his  material  resources  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  Crusade.  Three  years  were  consumed 
in  preparations  for  this  final  effort  to  recover  Pales- 
tine, and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1270,  he  set  sail  with 
his  tleet  from  tlie  \\oTt  of  Aigues-Mortes,  and  in  a  few 
days  reached  the  roadstead  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  anchored,  and  called  a  council  of  war  of  his 
barons  and  counts  to  deliberate  on  the  course  it  was 
most  proper  to  pursue;  when  it  was  determined  by  a 
majority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  kings  secret  wishes, 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Tunis,  the  king  of  which 
country  and  his  people  Louis  hoiKnl  to  convert  to 
Christianity.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
extraordinary  resolution  are  but  im[)erfectly  known, 
thou}:h  they  may  probably  be  as  safely  referred  to  the 
intensely  devotional  temperament  of  tiie  monarch,  as 
to  the  interested  representations  of  his  brotlier,  Charles 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  whose  subjects 
were  molested  by  the  piratical  practices  oC  tbft  M»(^t^\ 
but  however  this  may  be,  the  Amw  \o  N\i\\.  '\>Mi^ 
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and  to  reclaim  its  inhabitants  had  taken  so  deep  « 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Louis^  that  he  was  heard  to  say, 
before  he  left  France,  that  he  would  willingly  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  dungeon,  away  from  the  light 
of  the  sun,  if,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  he  could  accomplish 
this  cherished  object.^  Many  of  his  wisest  advisen 
tried  to  turn  him  from  this  fatal  determination,  but  in 
vain;  and  the  good  but  mistaken  king  landed  his 
army  on  the  Tunisian  territory  on  the  24th  of  July, 
and  encamped  it  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carthage. 
The  Moors  did  not  oppose  its  debarkation,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  fleet  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  Saracenic 
prince,  for  whose  special  benefit  this  detour  had  been 
made,  treated  the  Frankish  monarch  as  an  enemy, 
and  threatened,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  to  drive  him  into  the  sea.  No  encounter,  how- 
ever, took  place  between  the  hostile  troops,  for, 
beside  that  Louis  avoided  one  as  incompatible  with 
the  spiritual  design  of  his  mission,  the  Moors  had  no 
wish  to  measure  swords  with  the  Christian  chivalry; 
but  they  harassed  the  Christian  army  by  desultory 
attacks  on  outposts  and  stragglers,  and  by  intercept- 
ing their  supplies;  and  these  distractions,  aided  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  feeding  on  salted  provisions  under  an  African 
sky,  caused  a  pestilence  to  break  out  in  the  crusading 
camp,  which,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  nearly  decimated 


*  "Ma^^uim^^  m.  ^*^^, 
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the  hapless  army.  Night  and  day  the  Prankish 
addieni  were  under  arms,  but  the  enemy  was  fugi* 
tive,  and  when  sought  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Meanwhile  death  sped  his  way  through  the  ranks. 
Fatigue,  famine,  and  disease  did  their  work  but  too 
sorely.  The  dead  were  so  numerous  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bury  them.  The  ditches  of  the 
camp  were  filled  with  carcasses  thrown  in  by  the 
heap.  The  stench  emitted  corrupted  the  air,  and  de- 
spair and  misery  overwhelmed  the  unhappy  cru- 
saders. The  Count  de  Vendome,  the  Count  de  la 
Mmohe,  Gaultier,  de  Nemours,  the  Lords  de  Mont- 
morency, de  Pienne,  de  Bressac,  and  many  others  of 
the  highest  condition,  fell  before  the  fatal  epidemic; 
and  when  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  the  king's  son,  who 
had  been  bom  at  Damietta  during  the  captivity  of 
his  father,  died,  the  hero  and  the  monarch  yielded  to 
the  man  and  the  father,  and  he  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  the  king  himself  fell  ill ;  the  rude  medical  art 
of  the  age  did  its  best  for  him,  but  in  vain — the  hand 
of  fate  was  on  Louis  of  France — and  he  expired  tran- 
quilly in  his  camp,  on  the  shores  of  the  ancient 
Numidia,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  25th  of  August, 
1270. — Let  us  now  return  tcf  the  progress  of  the 
Eighth  and  last  Crusade. 

In  the  defence  of  a  land  and  a  cause  which,  during 
two  centuries,  had  continually  exercised  the  valour, 
and  prodigally  wasted  the  blood  ot  V\\^  ^\n^\^  ^ 
Cbnsteadom,  the  last  sucoeaaCuV  ^x^\o\V&  q\.  V'^xss^^s^ 
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Edt«a4 1.  0/ Bmghmi. 


were  reserved  for  an  English  prince,  the  descendunt 
of  those  iUustFtous  houses  of  Normandy  and  Pluita- 
genet,  whose  prowess  had  so  often  been  signalized  on 
the  anine  ensanguined  field.  Prince  Kdward,  the 
future  monarch  of  England,  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful consort  Eleanor,  and  attended  by  his  kinsman 
Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  four  other 
enrls,  four  barons,  and  a  gallant  but  slender  train  of 
knights  and  soldiers,  which  did  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand men,  bad  joined  the  French  army  in  Africa  be- 
fore the  death  of  Louis  IX. ;  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  Crusade  by  their  allies,  which  followed  that  even^ 
might  have  absoVved.  We  am«!\"^ti^\^SjsK»1-w(ia.i!sft 
rx>8ecution    of  t\vew   No^a-    "&>A  SN^^vt  ^^x^^  «& 
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mngnanimouB  leader  swore^  that  though  every  other 
ful  lower  should  desert  him,  he  would  still  pi^oceed  to 
Palestine,  attended  only  by  his  groom  ;'*'  his  spirit  was 
emulated  by  every  English  heart;  and  after  refresh- 
ing their  strength  during  the  winter  in  Sicily,  he 
sailed  in  the  spring  with  hli  gallant  band  to  Acre.f 

The  arrival  of  Edward  in  that  port  once  more  re- 
kindled the  hopes  of  the  desponding  Latins ;  and  the 
long  memory  of  the  prowess  of  Coeur  de  Lion  had  still 
retained  suflicient  influence  in  tlie  East  to  appal  the 
spirit  of  the  Moslems  at  the  intelligence,  that  another 
hero  of  the  lion-hearted  race  approached  to  uphold 
the  banner  of  the  Cross.  The  Sultan  Bondoodar,  who 
had  carried  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Acre,  imme- 
diately retired  in  discounigcnient  at  the  re^xirt^  The 
broken  remains  of  the  I^itin  chivalry  of  Palestine 
eagerly  gathered  around  the  standard  of  Plantagenet ; 
and  though  the  total  force  which  the  Christian  State 


*  **JanTit  Bolito  Juniniciito  per  Hanfruincm  I)uiiiiiii,  im|uitfnfl; 
QaAmvifl  omoes  citmiuilitioncB  et  pfttrit»UD  met  inc  d(*8craiit,  c^ 
tamen,  Fuwinn  custodo  |(ulufriili  mui,  (die  cniiii  vrji^lxitur  curator 
equi  lai.)  intnh(»  Tholnniuiilaiii.*'  (lie  Hwore  by  Iiin  U2«ua]  iiath,  tbo 
bluud  of  lh(*  liiinl,  Kuyiii^  : — **  Altboii^b  all  my  feIliiir-Mil*)i«'rM  aiij 
cuDipatriotA  Jiftort  uic,  yi-t  T,  with  Fuirin,  tbo  kreper  tif  my  palfrfyi 
will  rntcT Tiilaiiiaiii.**)     KinbaiipT,  (**mtin.^  Mntt.  TurM.  p.  >.'iU. 

t  Kinbantrrr,  p.  X.'»X,  H.V.K  Mntt.  WrMmiiihtrr,  (KJ.  FraDCufurti, 
A.  D.  IlJ^Jl.)  p.  40IK  Chrunint  ile  Mttlrt*»,  {apml  Tiale  et  Ffll,  Vol. 
iii.y)  p.  -41.  flmmit*»n  Tbomrc  WikoH,  p  91.  Chronica  Walteri 
llcmin^funl,  p.  UW.     (Iii>tb  in  (iali%  vol  ii.) 

{  Kolb  Kiribaii}:er  and   MattbfW  of  Wciil\u\\\«l«st  (^ul>\  iH^r^k^  \« 
cUrc  that,  hut  for  thv  opportune  arrivml  of  VVdv^td^  KcT^^^sk>*^^»2*% 
Ifern  Murrvadend  to  the  suJua  within  four  dmjl. 
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yoke;  and,  after  a  bloody  contest  of  two  himdiei 
years,  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  was  fotallt 
abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.* 

The  fall  of  Acre  closes  the  annals  of  the  Crusades. 
But  the  mere  loss  of  that  last  possession  of  the  Latins 
on  the  Syrian  shore  would  not  have  put  a  term  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  Christendom  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  if  the  spirit  itself  which  prompted 
every  preceding  enterprise  for  the  same  object  had  not 
already  expired.  A  century  earlier,  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Saladin  had  sufficed  to  fill  all  Europe 
with  grief  and  horror,  and  had  impressed  the  three 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  age  with  the  conviction  that 
the  demands  of  religion  and  honour  rendered  it  equally 
imperative  upon  them  personally  to  revenge  the  dis- 
grace of  Christendom,  and  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  enemies  of  God.  At  a  still  later  epoch,  even  the 
fall  of  o  remote  dependency  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  had  awakened  the  most  intense  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  Europe  for  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  Edessa  had  attracted 
the  sovereigns  and  national  chivalry  of  France  and 
Germany  to  the  plains  of  Asia.  At  every  cry  for 
succour  from  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  until  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  myriads  of  warlike 
and  fanatical  volunteers,  of  the  noblest  as  well  the 
meanest  blood  of  Europe,  had  eagerly  responded  to 

%b%9upra. 
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die  call ;  and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  was  much 
more  frequently  chilled  and  diverted  from  its  support 
by  the  tortuous  and  sordid  policy  of  the  papal  see^ 
than  by  any  lack  of  sincerity  or  change  of  purpose  in 
themselves.  Yet,  after  the  fall  of  Acre,  no  exhorta- 
tions which  succeeding  pontiffs  strenuously  repeated 
for  fifty  years,  could  rouse  the  princes  and  people  of 
the  West  to  any  earnest  design  for  the  revival  of  the 
Crusades.^  Nor  was  it  that  Europe  had  become  less 
martial  or  restless  in  the  fourteenth  than  it  had  been 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Warfare  still  constituted  the 
only  serious  occupation  of  her  princes  and  nobles — its 
parsuit  the  only  path  of  honourable  distinction,  its 
image  almost  their  only  pastime;  and  the  flame  of 
chivalry — ^which  we  have  elsewhere  charactcrized| 
after  a  great  writer,  as  at  once  a  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  the  Crusades — never  burned  so  brightly  as 
ip  the  age  which  immediately  succeeded  the  extinction 
of  those  enterprises. 

Tlie  cessation  of  the  Crusades  was  assuredly,  then, 
not  produced  by  any  abatement  of  the  love  of  arms, 
or  of  the  thirst  of  glory  in  the  chivalry  of  Europe. 
But  the  union  with  these  martial  qualities  of  that 
fanatical    enthusiasm   which   inspired   the  Christian 

^  An  eoomention  of  these  abortire  efforts  of  the  popes  to  rekindle 
the  enthusiasm  of  Earope  would  be  saperflnoos  in  this  plaee,  hot 
naj  be  found  in  Mr.  Mill's  HUtory  of  the  Crumtfttj  to],  ii.  ch.  rii. 
— a  woric  to  whieh,we  take  this  tast  oocaiMMi  vk  fLj^pMm^^Kss.  ^^o^ 


^JLJ.'— .*/.^- 
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dagger.  As  the  weapon  had  been  poisoned,  the  life 
of  the  prince  was  for  some  time  in  imminent  danger; 
but  a  leech  in  his  service  undertook  to  cut  away  the 
infected  flesh  from  his  wounds,  and  the  operation  was 
successful.* 

Afler  his  own  restoration  to  health,  the  wasting 
effects  of  disease  among  his  followers ;  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  his  remaining  force  to  any  further  enterprise 
of  importance ;  the  failure  of  other  Christian  princes 
to  despatch  their  promised  succours  to  his  aid ;  and 
intelligence  from  England  of  his  father's  dangerous 
illness  and  anxiety  for  his  return  :f  all  conspired  in 
inducing  Edward  to  listen  to  overtures  for  peace, 
which  were  extorted  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  not 
less  by  the  experience  of  his  prowess  than  by  some 
new  troubles  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Mussulman 

*  Rishanger,  p.  859,  860.  Matt.  West.  p.  401.  Chroti,  de  MaUroi, 
(which  suddenly  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  its  tale  of  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  Edward,)  p.  241,  ad  fin,  Wikes,  p.  96-98.  Hemiii^ 
ford,  p.  690-592. 

Not  one  of  these  writers,  who  were  contemporary,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  eyent,  knew  any  thing  of  that  beaatiful  fiction,  the  creation 
of  a  much  later  age,  which  ascribes  the  recovery  oi  Edward  to  the 
affectionate  devotion  of  his  consort  Eleanor  in  sucking  the  venom 
from  his  wounds.  Hemingford,  whose  account  is  very  circum- 
stantial,  and  has  principally  been  followed  in  the  text,  notices  the 
presence  of  Eleanor,  the  demand  of  the  leeoh  that  she  should  be  re*' 
moved  from  the  chamber  of  her  lord  before  the  operation  was  per- 
formed for  his  cure,  and  the  gentle  violence  which  was  necessaij  to 
withdraw  her  from  l\v^  ftc«u^.  P.  591, 

f  The  letter  from  B-^ut^  1X1.,  ^^«sa!i^\^>&  ^tJ'^  ^ifc^jawi^  may  b* 
seen  in  Rymer,  (E4,\>^  To^^iom\siwAA'^\^^^^A.v 
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States.  The  mutual  necessities  of  the  sultan  and  of 
the  English  prince,  therefore,  produced  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  bctwjcen  the  infidels  and  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  for  ten  years;  and  after  a  residence  of  four- 
toon  months  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  seasonable  treaty,  which  had  alone  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  Mameluke  arras  and  prolonged,  for 
another  brief  period,  the  precarious  existence  of  the 
Latin  State,  Edward  bade  adieu  to  the  Syrian  shores, 
and  sailed,  with  his  few  surviving  followers,  for  his 
native  land.*     [A.  d.  1272.] 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  prince,  and 
while  the  remaining  Christian  possessions  on  the  coast 
of  Palestine  were  left  in  the  peace  which  he  had  won, 
0ome  last  abortive  efforts  were  used  to  interest  Europe 
in  their  preservation.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who  was  re- 
siding in  Palestine  when  he  was  surprised  with  the 
news  of  his  elevation  to  the  tiara,  [a.  d.  1274,]  and  who 
had  been  a  sorrowing  witness  to  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  the  Ijatin  State,  made  an  earnest  endeavour, 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Europe,  to  arouse  the 
sovereigns  and  nations  of  Christendom  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  Crusade.  But  the  solitary  example, 
given  by  one  pontiff,  of  a  deep  sincerity  in  the  cause, 
only  served  to  prove  the  utter  extinction  of  the  cru- 
sading spirit.  Notwithstanding  his  labours,  seconded 
by  the  authority  of  a  general  council  of  the  church 


^  MBit  Wmt,  p.  402.     Wau»,  p.  90.    Hcm\ii|iLcK\,  v"*^^ 
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which  he  assembled  at  Lyon,  he  could  only  obtain 
hollow  promises  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
Cross  from  those  princes  who  desired  to  perpetuate 
his  favour,  and  who,  after  his  death,  evaded  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  reluctant  vows.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  during  eight  years,  were 
permitted,  by  the  good  faith  or  distraction  of  the  Mus- 
sulman councils,  to  enjoy  unmolested  a  peaceful  re- 
spite of  their  fate;  and  that  interval  was  filled  only 
by  the  struggle  of  royal  pretensions  in  the  expiring 
Latin  kingdom.  Since  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  baseless  throne  of  Jerusalem  had 
found  a  claimant  in  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  King  of 
Cyprus,  who,  as  lineally  descended  from  Alice, 
daughter  of  Queen  Isabella,  was,  in  fact,  the  next 
heir,  after  failure  of  issue  by  the  marriage  of  Frederic 
and  lolanta  de  Brienne.  His  claims  were  opposed  by 
the  partisans  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  the  Sicilies; 
that  wholesale  speculator  in  diadems,  who,  not  con- 
tented with  the  iniquitous  acquisition  of  his  Italian 
realms,  and  the  splendid  dream  of  dismembering  the 
Greek  Empire,  extended  his  grasp  to  the  ideal  crown 
of  Palestine.  He  rested  his  claim  upon  the  double 
pretensions  of  a  papal  title  to  all  the  forfeited  dignities 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  of  a  bar- 
gain with  Mary  of  Antioch;  whose  rights,  although 
she  was  descended  only  from  a  younger  sister  of  Alice^ 
he  liJvd  eager\y  pux^Vvvxa^^.  ^vA.  \\Nfc  ^x\sst  ^i5^<^  of  the 
b)UBe  of  Cyprua  vi«ka  mwi  ^^w«^-3  T«if(»^^^!cif^>ik. 
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Palestine;  the  coronation  of  Hugh  had  been  cel^ 
brmted  at  Tyre;  and  the  last  idle  pageant  of  regal 
atate  in  Palestine  was  exhibited  by  the  race  of  Lu- 
aignan.^ 

At  length  the  final  storm  of  Mussulman  war  broke 
upon  the  phantom  king  and  his  subjects.  It  was 
twice  provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Latins  them- 
selves, in  plundering  the  peaceable  Moslem  traders, 
who  resorted,  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  to  the  Christian 
marts  on  the  Syrian  coast  After  a  vain  attempt  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  first  of  these  violations  of  inter- 
national law,  Kcladun,  the  reigning  sultan  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  revenged  the  infraction  of  the  existing  ten 
years*  truce  by  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  over- 
whelming force ;  yearly  repeated  his  ravages  of  the 
Christian  territory;  and  at  length,  tearing  the  city 
and  county  of  Tripoli — the  last  surviving  great  fief  of 
the  Latin  kingdom — from  its  dilapidated  crown,  die* 
tatcd  the  terms  of  })eace  to  its  )x>werless  sovereign. 
[JL  D.   1289.]     The  example  of  this  punishment,  and 

*  Mr.  IlalUni,  following  (tiannonc^hafl  fallen  into  (K)nic  ioaccuncy, 
oo  BA  vtry  important  matter,  in«)eod,  in  stating  ( J/(*«/<///-  Afj^t^  vol.  i. 
^871,  b¥o.  ed.)  Marj  of  Antioch  to  have  been  the  legitimate  hoirais 
of  Jrmiudem  in  1272,  while  the  royal  line  of  CypniK,  di^acended 
from  Alice,  oldest  lister  of  her  mother,  Melcfnmla,  had,  of  courae, 
•  better  title.  Tntil  that  race  ahDuld  be  extinct,  the  houae  of  Anjoo 
«mld  only  rest  their  pretensions  on  the  lapned  righta  of  Frederic  II. ; 
Imt  these  had  expired  with  his  posterity;  and,  in  short,  as  obMfTod 
by  Mr.  yiWUf  (Crmmtif$f  vol.  ii,  p.  2G9,)  ^*thc  House  of  An|oahad  IMI 
jvsler  elMhn  to  the  thwae  of  Jemaikm,  ibiik  ilbft^  Vi^XA^dM^S^i'nft 
tfih0  Two  SiciUm." 
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the  authority  of  a  feeble  government,  were  insofficienk 
to  prevent  a  repetition,  two  years  later,  on  the  part 
of  the  lawless  inhabitants  of  Acre,  of  similar  outrages 
upon  the  property  and  persons  of  the  Mussulman 
merchants ;  and  the  Sultan  Khatil,  the  son  of  Ke- 
ladun,  was  provoked,  by  a  new  denial  of  justice,  to 
utter  and  enforce  a  tremendous  vow  of  extermination 
against  the  perfidious  Franks.  At  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense anny  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  Mar 
meluke  prince  entered  Palestine,  swept  the  weaker 
Christian  garrisons  before  him,  and  encamped  nnder 
the  towers  of  Acre.  [A.  d.  1291.]  That  city,  which, 
since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  for  a  century  the 
capital  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  was  now  become  the 
last  refuge  of  the  Christian  population  of  Palestine. 
Its  defences  were  strong,  its  inhabitants  numerous; 
but  any  state  of  society  more  vicious,  disorderly,  and 
helpless  than  its  condition,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Within  its  walls  were  crowded  a  promiscuous  multi- 
tude, of  every  European  nation,  all  equally  disclaim- 
ing obedience  to  a  general  government,  and  enjoying 
impunity  for  every  crime  under  the  nominal  jurisdic- 
tion of  independent  tribunals.  Of  these  there  were 
no  less  than  seventeen ;  in  which  the  papal  legate,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  despoiled  great  feudatories  of 
his  realm,  the  three  military  orders,  the  colonies  of  the 
maritime  Italian  republics,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  princes  o£  Ihe'W^^*,  «J^.  wto^^\^  ^«^^5«x^qv  ri^htSi 
and  all  abused  ttiem  \>^  >Jti^  n^xv^  ^x^vwc&sss^  ^ 
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fendeni.  When,  therefore,  the  devoted  city  was  in- 
TGAted  by  the  iufidels,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  amid 
the  oommon  danger,  her  councils  were  without  concert, 
mnd  that,  with  an  immense  population,  the  vast  circuit 
of  ber  walJH  wa.s  inadequately  manned.  All  the 
wretched  inhabitants  who  could  find  such  opportunites 
of  escape,  thronged  on  board  the  numerous  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  which  set  sail  for  Europe;  and  the  la^t 
defence  of  Acre  was  aljandoned  to  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  for  the  most  part  the  soldiery  of  the  three 
military  orders.* 

From  that  gallant  chivalry,  the  Moslems  encoun- 
tered a  resibtance  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown  and 
of  the  extremity  of  the  cause  for  which  its  triple  fra- 
ternity had  sworn  to  die.  But  the  whole  force  of  the 
Mameluke  empire,  in  its  yet  youthful  vigour,  had  been 
collected  for  their  destruction.  During  thirty-three 
days,  the  beseigers  incessantly  plied  a  long  train  of 
balifltic  and  battering  engines  of  huge  dimensions  and 
prodigious  power  against  tlie  defences  of  the  city; 
various  parts  of  its  double  wall  were  beaten  down  or 
undermined ;  and  at  length  the  fall  of  a  principal 
work,  of  which  the  fatal  imiH>rtance  is  expressinl  in 
the  original  relations  of  the  siege  by  its  title  of  '« the 
Cursed  Tower,"  opened  a  yawning  breach  into  the 
heart  of  the  place.  At  this  awful  crisis,  the  recreant 
Lusignan,  who  wore  the  titular  crown  of  Jerusalem, 


•  Dp  Gtt'tf^nefi,  lib.  xxu     Sanutus,  \ib.  \\\.,  ^t*.  ia\\ ^  ^.*i^.    ^>to- 
tmami  ViiUai,  {in  Scri^u,  Rtr.  ItaL,  ^^A  xu\  ,^  Y\Vi.n\\  ^  \KV. 
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basely  abandoned  his  duty,  and  proved  bimflelf  dest 
tute  of  the  only  qualities  which  might  have  confened 
lustre  upon  his  ideal  dignity.  Secretly  withdrawing 
in  the  night  from  his  post^  he  seieed  a  few  vessels  in 
the  port>  and  sailed  away  with  his  followers  to  Cyprus. 
Even  his  cowardly  flight  could  not  shake  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Teutonic  knights  whom  he  had  deserted 
in  the  Cursed  Tower,  and  who  continued  to  guard  its 
ruins.  But,  with  the  following  dawn,  their  post  was 
attacked  by  the  infidels  in  immense  force;  several 
times  were  the  assailants  repulsed  with  dreadful  car- 
nage, and  as  often  were  the  slain  replaced  by  fresh 
bands  of  the  Moslems.  At  length,  after  most  of  the 
German  cavaliers  had  fallen  in  the  breach,  the  infidels, 
in  overpowering  numbers,  forced  a  passage  over  their 
lifeless  bodies ;  a  torrent  of  assailants  pouring  into  the 
place  swept  its  few  surviving  defenders  before  them; 
and  Acre  was  irretrievably  lost.  Bursting .  through 
the  city,  the  savage  victors  pursued  to  the  strand  the 
unarmed  and  fleeing  population,  who  had  wildly 
sought  a  means  of  escape,  which  was  denied  not  less 
by  the  fury  of  the  elements  than  by  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient shipping.  By  the  relentless  cruelty  of  their 
pursuers,  the  sands  and  the  waves  were  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  fugitives ;  all  who  survived  the  first  hor- 
rid massacre  were  doomed  to  a  hopeless  slavery ;  and 
the  last  catastrophe  of  the  Crusades  cost  life  or  liberty 
to  sixty  thousaxvd  C\vT\s>\Asava. 
Even  in  t\\e  ?at«\  \io\xt  \t\  VcLvSci  kss^^  Hs^^^sss&Nfc. 
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roes  of  the  HoBpitnl  and  Temple  preserved  and  dis- 
played their  unconquerable  spirit.  Led  by  their 
grand-master,  the  knights  of  St.  John  sallied  from  the 
devoted  city,  carried  havoc  into  the  heart  of  the  in- 
fidel leaguer,  and  when,  overpowered  by  numbers,  all 
but  seven  of  their  order,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
been  left  on  the  field,  this  gallant  remnant  fought 
their  way  to  the  coast,  and  effected  an  embarkation. 
Meanwhile,  for  three  days  after  the  full  of  the  city, 
the  Templars  continued  to  defend  their  monastic  for- 
tress within  its  walls.  Their  valiant  grand-master, 
Pierre  dc  Beaujcu,  whose  military  skill  and  personal 
heroinm  had  been  conspicuous  throughout  the  siege, 
was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow ;  but  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  his  brethren  obtained  from  the  sultan  the 
promise  of  a  free  and  honourable  retreat.  When  the 
Red  Cross-Knights  issued  from  their  fortress  on  the 
faith  of  this  assurance,  they  were  assailed  by  the  law- 
less insults  of  the  Mussulman  hosts ;  they  impatiently 
renewed  the  contest ;  and  most  of  their  number  were 
slain  on  the  spot.  The  few  who  escaped  forced  a  pas- 
sage with  their  swords  through  the  Mameluke  lines, 
fled  into  the  interior  country,  and  even  there  resumed 
the  war,  until  they  were  ultimately  driven  again  to 
the  coast,  and  eflfected  their  escape  by  sea  to  Cyprus. 
Theirs  was  the  last  eBhri  for  the  defence  of  Palestine; 
the  Christian  population  of  the  few  maritime  towni 
which  had  yet  been  retained  fled  to  Cyi^rua^  au 
mi  tied  their  necks,  without  a  atratS^<^)  ^  ^ 
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yoke;  and,  after  a  bloody  contest  of  two  hondrocl 
years,  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  was  fikallt 
abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.* 

The  fall  of  Acre  closes  the  annals  of  the  Crusades. 
But  the  mere  loss  of  that  last  possession  of  the  Latins 
on  the  Syrian  shore  would  not  have  put  a  term  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  Christendom  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  if  the  spirit  itself  which  prompted 
every  preceding  enterprise  for  the  same  object  had  not 
already  expired.  A  century  earlier,  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Saladin  had  sufficed  to  fill  all  Europe 
with  grief  and  horror,  and  had  impressed  the  three 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  age  with  the  conviction  that 
the  demands  of  religion  and  honour  rendered  it  equally 
imperative  upon  them  personally  to  revenge  the  dis* 

• 

grace  of  Christendom,  and  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  enemies  of  God.  At  a  still  later  epoch,  even  the 
fall  of  o  remote  dependency  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  had  awakened  the  most  intense  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  Europe  for  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  Edessa  had  attracted 
the  sovereigns  and  national  chivalry  of  France  and 
Germany  to  the  plains  of  Asia.  At  every  cry  for 
succour  from  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  until  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  myriads  of  warlike 
and  fanatical  volunteers,  of  the  noblest  as  well  the 
meanest  blood  of  Europe,  had  eagerly  responded  to 

*  Sanutus,  Ub.m,  "ipwta.  'ijii.<i.*iV-^.  \y^Q?^\^Qa  and  O.  YQlaiiii 
ubi  iupra. 
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the  call ;  and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  was  much 
more  frequently  chilled  and  diverted  from  its  support 
by  the  tortuous  and  sordid  policy  of  the  papal  see^ 
than  by  any  lack  of  sincerity  or  change  of  purpose  in 
themselves.  Yet,  after  the  fall  of  Acre,  no  exhorta- 
tions which  succeeding  pontiiTs  strenuously  repeated 
for  fifty  years,  could  rouse  the  princes  and  people  of 
the  West  to  any  earnest  design  for  the  revival  of  the 
Crusades.^  Nor  was  it  that  Europe  had  become  less 
martial  or  restless  in  the  fourteenth  than  it  had  been 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Warfare  still  constituted  the 
only  serious  occupation  of  her  princes  and  nobles — its 
parsuit  the  only  path  of  honourable  distinction,  its 
image  almost  their  only  pastime;  and  the  flame  of 
chivalry — ^which  we  have  elsewhere  characterized, 
after  a  great  writer,  as  at  once  a  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  the  Crusades — never  burned  so  brightly  as 
in  the  age  which  immediately  succeeded  the  extinction 
of  those  enterprises. 

Tlie  cessation  of  the  Crusades  was  assuredly,  then, 
not  produced  by  any  abatement  of  the  love  of  arms, 
or  of  the  thirst  of  glory  in  the  chivalry  of  Europe. 
But  the  union  with  these  martial  qualities  of  that 
fanatical    enthusiasm   which   inspired   the  Christian 

*  An  eDomention  of  these  abortire  efforts  of  the  popes  to  rekindle 
the  enthosiasm  of  Karope  would  be  saperiooos  in  this  plaee,  but 
BMj  be  found  in  Mr.  Mill's  HUtory  of  the  Orumdesj  to],  ii.  ch.  rii. 
— a  work  to  whieh.we  take  this  tast  oocaitiou  ol  tx\fc«HBn%Ts«i  ^^i^^^ 
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warrioTB  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  been  slowly  dis- 
solved i  and  the  abandonment  of  Palestine  to  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  Moslems  is  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  the  gradual  but  total  exhaustion  in  the 
European  mind  of  the  same  superstitious  phrensy 
which,  pervading  every  rank  of  society,  had  wrought 
such  stupendous  efforts  for  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  long  duration  of  this  wild  passion,  indeed, 
is  far  more  astonishing  than  its  final  decay ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  a  subject  of  surprise  that  it  at  length 
expired,  it  may  rather  provoke  our  wonder  that  so 
strange  an  entliusiasm  should  so  tenaciously  have  sur- 
vived all  experience  of  disappointment  and  calamity. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  however — a  full  generation 
before  tlie  fall  of  Acre — ^we  begin  clearly  to  discern  the 
decline  of  the  crusading  spirit  in  the  evidence  both  of 
historical  and  poetical  literature ;  and  when  the  pious 
follower  of  St.  Louis,  and  faithful  chronicler  of  his 
deeds,  refused  to  accompany  him  in  his  second  ex- 
pedition,*— ^when  the  religious  obligation  of  wresting 

^ • 

*  "  The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre  pressed  me 
strongly  to  put  on  the  Cross/ and  undertake  a  pilgrimage  with  them; 
but  I  replied,  that  when  I  was  before  beyond  sea,  on  the  serrioe  of 
God,  the  officers  of  the  King  of  France  had  so  grievously  oppressed 
my  people  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  poverty,  insomuch  thai  we 
should  have  great  difficulty  to  recover  ourselves;  and  that  I  mw 
clearly,  were  I  to  undertake  another  Groisade,  it  would  be  the  total 
ruin  of  my  people.  I  have  heard  many  say  since,  that  those  who 
had  advised  him  io  tVi\a  Qtoveadft  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  criaie, 
and  had  Binned  deadV^"  '^  SwiT^tfi^^^TivaS^'^g^fiSj^^ 

241. 
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the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels 
became  the  subject  of  bold  and  jocular  denial  in  a 
popular  poenii^^-we  may  feel  assured  that  the  noble 
and  the  minstrel  already  spoke  the  altered  sentiments 
of  their  times. 

The  causes  to  which  this  extinction  of  fanatical  zeal 
in  Europe  may  be  referred  are  obvious,  and  have  often 
been  exposed.  Among  them,  the  most  immediate  was, 
assuredly,  a  growing  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of 
success.  After  the  signal  and  tremendous  failure  of 
the  Fifth  Crusade  in  Egypt,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  mighty  armament  could  ever  again  have 
been  directed  to  the  same  scene,  if  the  personal  cha- 
TBCter  and  influential  example  of  St  Louis,  rather 
than  the  spontaneous  ardour  of  his  nobles,  had  not 
produced  his  two  calamitous  expeditions.  In  the  in« 
termediate  enterprise  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  his 
tardy  if  not  reluctant  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  as 
well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  respecting  the 
affairs  of  his  Eastern  kingdom,  was  evidently  induced 


*  In  tbe  Fabliaux  of  Le  Grand  d'Ans^j,  (vol.  ii.  p.  10.3,)  trans- 
lated in  the  kindred  work  of  Waj,  (vol.  ii.  p.  227^  is  preserved  a  Tcrj 
eariotis  ppccimcn  bj  Ratubttaf,  a  French  rhymer  of  the  age  of  St. 
Louis,  in  which  a  crusader  and  non-cnmder  sro  made  to  discuss  the 
duty  of  assuming  the  Crosa.  Throughout  this  dislogue,  under  pre- 
text of  rebuking  the  leritj  of  the  non-crusader,  it  is  evident  that  tha 
•\]r  minstrel  intended  to  ridicule  the  expiring  folly  of  hia  tioMa;  mt 
wmild  it  be  easy,  in  more  serious  terms,  to  offer  a  better  exposure  of 
the  pfMtiea]  evils  which  the  Cmsadta  \iiA  xtAk^n^  ^y^  ^^ 
iMriet,  thMo  Ispraseated  in  thia  lively  m^t«. 
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much  more  by  political  than  reli^ous  considerations ; 
and  the  efforts  of  our  two  English  princes,  Richard  of  . 
Cornwall,  and  his  nephew  Edward,  if  inspired  by  « 
more  generous  motive  of  glory  or  devotion,  were  on- 
sustained  examples  of  individual  heroism,  which 
served  only  to  prove  that  their  spirit  was  no  Icmger 
supported  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of 
their  age.  None  of  those  leaders  were  fiillowed  by 
the  immense  and  various  array  of  the  Western 
nations,  which  had  thronged  around  the  consecrated 
banners  of  their  precursors  in  the  first  five  Crusades ; 
the  defence  of  Palestine  itself  was  abandoned  almost 
entirely  to  the  military  orders ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
only  the  institution  of  those  martial  and  religious 
fraternities,  and  the  revolutions  and  consequent  weak* 
ness  of  the  Mohammedan  States,  which  protracted 
the  struggle  through  the  last  seventy  years  of  its 
duration. 

But,  beyond  all  question,  the  primary  cause  wfaidi 
both    defeated    the    object    of    the    Crusades,    and 
awakened  Christendom  from  its  long  dream  of  fa* 
natical  madness,  was  the  conduct  of  the  papal  see. 
Sincere  as  Pope  Urban  II.  and  some  of  his  successors 
undoubtedly  were  in  the  promotion  of  these  under- 
takings, the   temptation  of  diverting  the  general  en- 
thusiasm to  the  profit  of  its  own  spiritual  and  taxh 
poral  power  eooiv  \>^cotcv^  Vs^  ^\t^x\%\j5k  \5fe  T^dsted  by 
the  selfish    ambVWon  ^xv^  e\v^\$:\V3  ^"l  ^^  ^^^»n.  ^s, 
JRome.      Accordvtis^y  >  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  VV^^^^\«5^^ 
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the  fineqaent  pretence  for  pecuniary  exactions  to  fill 
the  papal  cofiers  ;^  next,  crusaders  were  allowed  and 
even  encouraged  to  commute  their  vows  for  money ; 
and,  finally,  the  same  spiritual  indulgences,  or  pardons 
for  ain,  which  had  been  the  great  inducement  to 
perBona  of  all  ranks  to  engage  in  the  earlier  CrusadeSj-f 
were  openly  and  shamelessly  sold.  Moreover,  by  an 
easy  enlargement  of  the  crusading  principle,  the 
aacrcd  duty  and  merit  of  combating  the  infidel  foes 
of  God  was  first  extended  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
among  Christians  by  the  sword ;  and  this  doctrine  re- 
quired to  be  stretched  but  a  point  further,  to  reach  all 
the  temporal  enemies  of  the  church,  or,  in  other  wordsy 
every  political  opponent  of  the  reigning  pontiff. 

Innocent  III.  was  the  first  of  the  popes  who  applied 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  Europe  to  this  double 
object  of  taxation  and  persecution.  The  Crusade 
which  he  directed  against  the  Albigenses,  was  the 
earliest  diversion  of  the  martial  fanaticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  from  its  original  object;  and  the  in- 
dulgences which  he  lavished  upon  all  who  assumed 


^  HuiRcicDt  examplen  of  this  fact,  in  the  cam  of  EnglMid, 
have  alrcadjr  been  cited  in  the  present  chapter  from  Matthew  Farta, 
p.  Jol^,  4(il,  40«'^,  kc. ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  coDduct 
wan  puniucd  in  other  part^  of  Europe. 

t  The  prciyiiie  of  spiritual  indulgences  and  pardons  is  expremly 
ncoUoned  by  VilIf*hardoiiin  as  among  the  primary  motiTes  of  the 
wmrrion  who  engaginl  in  the  Fourth  CruMide.     E(  mull  tVti  croviv- 
trenifporcr  que  U  pardons  trt  ti  gran.     Vit.  ^oA.     VN^  "^aK^ 
took  the  Crom  ketOM  Cbat  the  paHima  w«t«  lo  ^ttnV^ 
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the  Cross  in  that  atrocious  warfare,  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  which  bad  been  promised  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  conduct  of  In- 
nocent in  converting  the  Saladine  tithe,  which  had 
been  first  levied  by, general  and  voluntary  consent 
throughout  Europe,  into  a  compulsory  tax  upon  the 
clergy,  was,  indeed,  more  legitimate  in  its  purpose. 
But  though,  as  we  fonnerly  observed,  that  loftiness  of 
spirit  which  characterized  that  celebrated  pontiff  may 
redeem  his  memory  from  any  suspicion  of  mean  or 
sordid  motives,  the  example  which  he  thus  set  had 
very  important  results  under  his  successors,  not  <Mily 
in  disgusting  the  ecolesi^istical  orders  with  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  holy  wars,  which  were  made  the  pretext  of 
plundering  their  revenues,  but  also  in  encouraging 
that  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  papal  exactions  which 
may  be  numbered  among  the  remote  causes  of  the 
Reformation.* 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  the  cru- 
sading principle  which  were  so  frequently  committed 
by  the  successors  of  Innocent  III.  During  a  period 
of  forty  years,  every  war  in  which  they  pursued  their 


*  This  Is  evidently  the  opinion  of  a  writer  of  great  research  and 
celebrity,  though  he  shrinks  from  stating  it  broadly :  PetU-on  tn  otm- 
dure  que  les  CroUades  aoient  la  cause  de  la  guerre  de$  BuMtites  et  de 
la  Ri/ormation  de  Luther  f  (May  we  not  then  conclude  thai  tW 
Crusades  were  tVie  causK^  of  the  war  of  the  Hussites,  and  of  (iw 

Beformation  of  liul\iett^  ^^x^ti^Ewax  wt  tltv^ubence  dm  Cn¥ 

Mdts,  Paris,  l&OS, i^.  11^. 
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onrelenting  hostility  against  the  imperial  house  of 
Hobenstauffen,  from  the  first  excommunication  of 
Frederic  II.  until  the  fall  of  his  grandson  Conradin, 
WM  audaciously  invested  with  the  title  of  a  Crusade, 
and  itB  supporters  were  rewarded  with  the  same  privi- 
leges 08  the  Christian  warriors  in  Palestine.  One  of 
these  pontifln,  Clement  IV.,  during  the  contest  be- 
tween Charles  of  Anjou  and  Maufrcd  fur  the  crown 
of  the  Sicilies,  even  prevented  large  bodies  of  cru- 
saders from  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land,  by  inviting 
them,  with  the  promise  of  equal  indulgences,  to  ex- 
change the  i)erilous  fulfilment  of  their  vows  in  the 
East,  for  the  lighter  ser\'ice  of  attacking  his  political 
enemy  in  Italy. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enlarge  upon  the 
serious  injury  sustained  by  the  Christian  cause  in 
Palestine  through  these  abuses,  or  to  describe  the 
ridicule  and  scandal  which  were  thrown  upon  the 
crusading  principle  itself,  by  its  prostitution  to  pur- 
poses too  grossly  temporal  long  to  delude  even  the 
blindest  superstition.  Nor  were  the  shameless  ex- 
pedients less  palpable  by  which  the  pnpal  court  and 
its  agents,  in  the  same  age,  frequently  impeded  the 
religious  enterprises,  and  disappointed  the  zeal  of 
society,  in  order  to  embezzle  the  immense  sums  which 
were  collected  for  the  ostensible  service  of  the  Cross. 
Of  the  extent  of  these  frauds  we  have  cited  abundant 
evidence,  even  from  the  monastic  axvii^\&V%  ^^  ^>xt  ^^«\^ 
country;  and  their  efiects  could  not  Cq^\  Vk^  ^T>ASAe:£^^ 
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in  disgust  the  last  fitful  gleams  of  the  crusading 
fanaticism,  since  euch  fniitleas  exactions  iell  less 
severely  on  the  poor  and  ignorant  commonalty,  than 
on  those  ecclesiastical  and  noble  orders  who,  by  their 
riches  and  intelligence,  were  more  interested,  and 
better  qimlified  to  expose  and  resent  the  dishonest 
artifices  of  the  pnpal  policy.* 


*  The  pnpuUr  belief,  irhich  hdd  that  pilgrimi)^  to  rarioni 
elirinea  of  Kompc  were  Bcarccly  less  efficamtu  than  the  mon 
arduona  juurney  lo  the  Holj  hnnd,  hm  wmctimea  been  nambered 
&mong  the  cauMoa  of  (lie  deflinc  of  the  crusading  spirit ;  but  it  seemi 
to  have  been  ratlicr  a  consequence  of  ttic  iiiiposnbility  of  visiting  Je- 
rusalem. Al  least,  the  institution  of  the  encrcd  festival  of  the  jubilee 
by  which  Pope  Boniface  \^II.  drew  an  immense  concourse  of  piP 
grims  to  Rome,  in  the  last  year  of  the  thirteenth  oenturj,  to  receire 
a  general  pardon  for  their  sins,  innst  bo  regarded  onlj  aa  a  profitabit 
expedient  consequent  upon  the  Iors  of  the  holy  pUces  in  the  Eaa^ 
which  had  previously  attmcted  Ihc  stream  of  deTolion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Ciaitiistxti  (f  t\t  €xuiUi, 


I  HE  causes  which  produced  and  ex- 
tinguished the  Crusades  are  so  evideot, 
u  to  have  led  most  inquirers  to  a  oonH 
rooQ  conclusion  on  their  nature  and 
operaUons;  but,  in  their  estimate  of 
the  consequences  of  these  memorable  expeditions 
upon  the  political,  moral,  and  ieU^(»a  <ui^i(c\  «£. 
Modety,  teanely  two  historianB  of  emuMUCft  «x«  «^:«ft&- 
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If  we  are  to  believe  one  celebrated  writer,  the  most 
sanguinary  and  destructive  wars  which  fanaticism  ever 
produced,  were  the  sources  of  unmingled  good;*  if  we 
are  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  another,  yet  more  dis- 
tinguished, the  principle  and  effects  of  the  Crusades 
were  analogous  in  their  baneful  tendency,  and  equally 
injurious  in  their  influence  upon  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation.f  According  to  a  third  reasoner,  those  enter- 
prises enormously  augmented  the  papal  power,  and 
aggravated  the  prevailing  superstitious;;!;  by  a  fourth 
they  are  numbered,  with  some  hesitation,  indeed, 
among  the  beneficial  cauaes  of  the  g^at  reformation 
of  religion. II  Again,  though  the  first  writer  to 
whom  we  have  here  alluded  thought  he  could  discern 
in  these  wild  expeditions  the  earliest  gleams  of  light, 
which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and 
was  led  to  discover  in  them  the  dawn  of  all  social  im- 
provement in  Europe,  the  ablest  historian  of  the  Cru- 
sades in  our  own  times  has  denied  almost  all  pe^ 
manence  to  their  effects.^  And  lastly,  while  a  disci- 
ple of  the  blind  school  of  fatalism  has  seen  in  the  con- 


*  Robertson,  History  of  Charies  V,  dhc.y  Introductum,  Beo.  L 

f  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Folly  &c.,  oh.  Ixi. 

J  Mosheim,  Eccles,  History y  Cent.  xi.  p.  i.  c.  1.  seo.  8. 

[|  Hccren,  Essai  sur  V Influence  des  Crotsades,  p.  189—176. 

^  Mills,  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  ii.  o.  8.     Such  seems  ako  to 

be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam ;  although  it  is  to  be  gath^ed  less  bcm 

expressed  rea&oiim^  iWa  f v^m  the  absence  of  much  reference  to  tltf 

effects  of  the  CrusaiAoa,  Vn  >a\a^'vs^  ^1  ^^^x^^gL^iSA  ^<  ^ooiety  dorii^ 

the  Middle  Ages. 
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flict  of  Europe  and  Asia  only  some  fortuitous  advan- 
tages,^ the  eloquent  champion  of  a  religious  philo 
tophy  of  history  has,  with  a  far  happier  spirit  of 
reverential  inquiry,  been  contented  to  trace  the  bene- 
ficial designs  of  Omnipotence  through  the  mingled 
evil  and  good  of  this,  like  every  other,  convulsion  of 
the  political  and  moral  world.f 

The  value  of  these  various  and  conflicting  opinions 
may  perhaps  best  be  ascertained  by  a  distinct,  though, 
within  our  narrow  limits,  necessarily  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  forms  in  which  the  Crusades  were  likely 
to  act  upon  the  condition  of  Europe;  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  religion,  upon  international  power,  upon 
internal  government,  upon  commerce  and  learning, 
and  lastly  upon  social  morals  and  civilization  in 
general. 

I.  With  respect  to  religion,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Crusades  were  the  sources  of  a  vast  increase  of 
power  and  wealth,  and  consequently  of  luxury  and 
corruption,  in  the  Romish  ChurcK;  when  we  ny 
member  that  the  detestable  establishment  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  scandalous  traffic  of  inciulgences  for 
sin  at  least  originated  in  the  perversion  of  the  crusad- 
ing enthusiasm;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  immediate  effects  of  that  fanatical  spirit 
were  extremely  pernicious.  And  it  is  probably  the 
miperficial  view  of  these  temporary  evils  which  has 

^  HMer,  OiUiine$  of  a  J^ilompkif  of  the  HUtur^  uj  Mat^.  v\!^kM^> 
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misled  many  writers  who,  in  natural  and  well-founded 
disgust  at  the  cruelty  and  impurity  with  which  they 
stained  the  holiness  of  Christianity,  have  overlooked 
the  salutary  reaction  which  they  necessitated.  Such 
inquirers,  in  fact,  in  passing  an  unqualified  judgment 
on  the  mischievous  results  of  the  Crusades,  have  not 
distinguished  between  the  proximate  and  ultimate 
consequences  of  those  enterprises.  For  if,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly did,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
produced  the  reformation  of  religion,  the  very  evils 
engendered  by  the  Crusades,  in  nurturing  and  matui^ 
ing  the  intolerable  growth  of  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
must  have  essentially  hastened  the  season  of  their 

correction. 

« 

^  II.  The  consequences  of  the  Crusades,  in  affecting 
the  distribution  of  international  power,  is  a  question 
which  admits  of  less  doubt.  The  opinion,  once  enter- 
tained, that  tbose  expeditions  were  instrumental  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  arms, 
seems  universally  exploded ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  that 
they  ultimately  produced  the  least  change  m  the  ex- 
ternal dispdbition  of  any  of  the  European  states, 
except  the  maritime  Italian  republics.  We  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  applications  from  the  Greek  Empire 
to  the  pope  and  the  western  potentates,  for  succour 
against  the  Seljukian  Turks,  preceded  the  First  Cru- 
sade ;  and  it  is  true  that  Alexius  Comnenus  profited 

ft 
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by  the  successes  of  the  Latins,  to  recover  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  infidels.  But, 
before  the  crusaders  traversed  that  region,  the  Selju- 
kian  power  had  already  obeyed  the  usual  fate  of 
Asiatic  dynasties,  in  internal  decay  and  partition; 
and  the  real  peril  of  Constantinople  from  the  Turks 
in  that  age  was  already  past,  when  her  emperor  was 
oppressed  by  the  arrival  of  allies  scarcely  less  danger- 
ous. The  temporary  advantages  which  the  Greek 
Emperor  extracted  from  the  victorious  passage  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  compeers  were  never  re- 
newed;  and  we  may  agree  with  a  judicious  historian,* 
that  whatever  obligations  might  be  due  to  the  first 
crusaders  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  were  cancelled  by 
their  descendants  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  when 
the  fourth  in  number  of  those  expeditions  was  turned 
to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople  itself.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  dismemberment  which  attended  the 
Latin  conquest;  and  the  silent  revival  and  growth  of 
the  new  Turkish  power  in  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Ifinor,  which  finally  overthrew  the  Greek  Empire 
and  planted  the  banner  of  the  Crescent  on  the  towers 
of  Constantinople,  were  in  no  degree  connected  with, 
and  could  not  be  retarded  by,  the  contest  of  the  cm- 
saders  with  the  Sultans  of  Damascus  and  Cairo  for  the 
poiBesaion  of  the  Syrian  shore.    In  Western  Europe 


^  HaiiaiD,  MuUU  Agt^  ^o\.  Vv^\4^ 
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itself,  the  Crusades  left  absolutely  no  oonaequenoes  in 
the  political  connection  of  the  Latin  kingdoms;  and 
we  have  only  to  compare  their  extent  at  the  close  of 
the  11th  and  of  the  13th  centuries^  to  assure  ouisdves 
that  neither  the  fate  of  a  single  dynasty,  nor  the 
boundaries  and  relative  strength  of  nations,  had  at  all 
been  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fanatical  con- 
test in  which  they  had  shared. 

TIL  The  influence  of  that  contest  on  the  internal 
L-  government  and  constitution  of  the  feudal  kingdoms 
of  Europe  is  a  distinct  and  more  difficult  problenL 
Among  the  benefits,  in  these  respects,  which  had  been 
attributed  to  the  Crusades,  arejthg^firmer  estaiHisb- 
ment  of  regal  authoriJyjUi^^depress^^  of  the  ^u9al 
aristocracy,  the  gradual  deliverance  of  the  rural  papu- 
lation from  predial  servitude,  and  the  growth  of  mih 
nicipal  freedom.  The  era  of  the  Crusades  was  as- 
suredly one  of  active  and  rapid  improvement  in  social 
order  and  civilization;  but,  so  far  as  opposite  changes 
are  discernible  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  at  the  close  of 
the  Crusades,  such  results  can  scarcely,  upon  any 
sound  principle  of  reasoning,  be  referred  to  a  single 
and  common  cause  in  the  influences  of  those  ente^ 
prises.  Now,  the  same  period  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  the  crown  over  feudalism  in  France,  the  foundation 


of  constitutional  freedom  uponthe^niins^jrf^-toyal 
tyi'anny  in  England,  and  the  completion  of  the  aris- 
tocratic and  iCL\xmw^«\  Y^V^^s^<»  oC  Germany.  In  the 
first  of  these  co\xxi\xv^^/\\.\x»&\^«e^  ^^^^^^^?^v^^^< 
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the  great  and  arri^re  fiefs,  the  annexation  of  which  to 
the  crown  consolidated  the  royal  power  during  the 
Crusades,  not*  one  lapsed  by  the  extinction  of  a  feudal 
house  in  those  wars,  and  only  one,  the  county  of 
Bourges,  appears  clearly  to  have  been  acquired  by 
purchase  from  a  chieftain  who  had  taken  the  Cross.*^ 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Crusades  had  any 
effect  upon  the  regal  authority,  it  was  injurious.  The 
sale  of  the  royal  domains  by  Richard  I.  to  defray  the 
ccfst  of  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  tended,  indeed,  to 
throw  the  crown,  by  the  dimunition  of  its  revenues, 
into  dependence  upon  the  aristocracy;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  favoured  the  struggle  of  that  body 
against  his  successors — the  mingled  tyranny  and  pu- 
sillanimity of  John,  and  the  total  incapacity  of  his 
feeble  son — wero  altogether  foreign  to  the  present 
subject  of  inquiry.  In  Germany,  it  is  needless  to  re- 
mind the  roader,  that  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufien,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  imperial 
authority,  wero  as  totally  unconnected  with  the  result 
of  the  Crusades.  In  a  word,  how  is  a  belief  in  the 
general  depression  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  through 
their  share  in  those  costly  and  distant  enterprises,  to 
be  reconciled  with  their  triumph,  in  the  same  ages, 
over  the  royal  and  imperial  power  in  England  and  in 
Germany  ? 
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Equally  diflBcult  would  it  be  to  show  any  percept- 
ible amelioration  in  tlie  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
Europe  through  the  influence  of  the  Crusades;  for,  at 
the  close  of  the  13th  century,  the  chains  of  feudal 
tyranny  remained  unbroken ;  the  mass  of  the  rural 
population  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  soil,  and,  in 
the  following  age,  the  frightful  insurrections  of  the 
populace  in  France  and  England  reveal  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  wretched  state  of  servitude  which 
goaded  their  order  to  desperation.*  There  is,  there- 
fore, neither  a  shadow  of  evidence,  nor  even  a  proba- 
bility, to  warrant  the  hypothesis,  that  the  condition 
of  the  serfs  of  the  feudal  system  was  improved  by  the 
events  of  the  Crusades;  scarcely  any  contemporary 
though  accidental  changes,  in  this  respect,  can  be 
traced  in  the  same  period;  and  the  relaxation  of 
predial  servitude  must  be  referred  altogether  to  later 
ages.  ~T^:  r.f-yA  . 

There  is,  however,  more  reason  to  conclude,  though 


*  It  is  singular  that  Gibbon^  while  denying  in  general  all  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  Crusades,  and  contending  that  they  checked 
rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe,  should  number  them 
*^  among  the  causes  which  undermined  the  Gothic  edifice"  of  Feu- 
dalism ;   and  assert  that  the  poverty  of  the  barons,  whose  estates 
were  dissipated   in  these  expeditions,  extorted  from  them  <<  those 
charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and 
secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant."     Of  such  manumission  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever.     It  is  no  less  singular  that  the  great  historian,  in 
adopting  this  {ancii\]\  \\ieoT^,  i^iQ\)14  \:a.vq  overlooked,  or  at  letst 
omitted,  all  conaidcwLliou  ot  VXi^  t«s\  ^sA  ^^x^^^  \R3sssS&a.  ^hieh 
accrued  to  commerce  trom  VXi^i  Cxxiaa.^^. 
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rather  from  general  deductions  than  special  proofs, 
that  the  growth  of  municipal  independence  was  at 
least  favoured  by  the  Crusades.  Not  that  even  this 
assertion  is  to  be  received  without  great  qualifica- 
tion;  for  the  liberties  of  the  inland  cities  of  Northern 
Italy  arose  before  the  commencement  of  those  enter- 
prisesy  and  were  lost  before  their  conclusion;*  in 
Germany,  also  many  towns  on  the  Rhine  had  already, 
in  the  11th  century,  obtained  important  privileges 
from  Henry  IV.,  in  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  that 
emperor,  during  his  disastrous  contest  with  the 
papacy  ;f  and  in  our  own  country,  the  chartered 
rights  of  cities  flowed  exclusively  from  the  crown 
under  circumstances  which  bear  no  imaginable  rela* 
tion  to  crusading  incidents.  But,  throughout  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Germany  espe- 
cially, during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  there  ap- 
pears so  remarkable  an  advance  in  the  liberties  and 
consequent  prosperity  of  numerous  towns,  that  it  is 
natural  to  attribute  some  share  in  the  successful 
struggle  of  their  inhabitants  against  aristocratic  op- 
pression to  the  frequent  absence  of  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  of  their  feudal  seigneurs  and  neigh- 
hours  in  the  holy  wars ;  and  still  more  to  the  com- 

^  "At  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  centary,  there  were  almott  as 
mimj  prinoca  in  the  north  of  Italy,  as  there  had  been  free  citiea  in 
the  preceding  age.''     Ilallam,  MiddU  Age^j  rol.  i.  p.  407. 

t  VLmntk,  Smr  Vln/luencc  dn  CroiaoAt^  ^'V^y'l^^^  ^"^ 
M0iAanikm  thwB  quoUd. 
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mercial  impulse  which  was  excited  by  those  enter- 
prises. 

IV.  If  on  any  point,  indeed,  we  may  safely  dissent 
from  the  conclusions  of  those  historians  who  have 
seen  no  beneficial  results  in  the  Crusades,  it  will  be 
in  remarking  the  obvious  effect  of  the  Latin  expe- 
ditions to  the  East,  in  enlarging  the  commerce  of 
Europe. 
^^^ho^T^XfiA  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  maritime 
Italian  republics  is  clearly  referable  to  their  share  in 
"THe  Crusades,  not  only  in  the  mere  transport  of 
warriors  and  pilgrims  for  hire,  but  in  the  warlike 
naval  co-operation  which  won  for  them  numerous 
lucrative  establishments  in  the  Levant.  Thence  they 
drew  and  poured  into  Europe  the  rich  products  of  the 
East,  and  accumulated  a  commerce  which,  though  not 
previously  altogether  unattempted,  had  acquired  little 
activity  until  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades. 
Nor  were  its  benefits  by  any  means  confined  to 
Italy,  or  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean; 
for,  by  inland  communication,  they  were  spread 
among  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and,  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  those  English  and  Flemish 
ports,  which  formed  the  only  entrepdts  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  Italian  republics,  and  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  of  the  North.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  strong 
an  assertion,  that  the  Crusades  were  more  instru- 
mental in  the  d\»semm^\Aow  ^l  ^i^vosaftrce  throughout 
Europe,  than  any  oWxet  dxc^xTCL^^sai^^>^3^^ 
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oovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
a  maritime  passage  to  India. 

y.  But  no  kindred  influence  of  the  Crusades  can  be 
traced  in  the  diffusion  of  lettered  knowledge.  If,  in- 
deed, those  enterprises  had  enriched  the  Western 
World  with  the  precious  stores  of  the  ancient  Greek 
literature,  the  result  would  more  than  have  com- 
pensated for  the  political  injuries  which  the  crusaders 
inflicted  upon  the  worthless  and  tottering  edifice  of 
Byzantine  power.  But  the  spirit  of  the  ignorant 
Latins  was  still  too  barbarous  to  profit  by  a  collision 
with  the  more  cultivated,  though  pen^erted,  intellect 
of  the  Greeks;  the  mutual  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
two  races  disdained  all  communion;  and  so  far  were 
the  literary  treasures  of  Constantinople  from  awaken- 
ing  the  curiosity  of  her  Frencli  captors,  that  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  Greek  classics,  still  extant  m 
the  13th  century,  is  notoriously  ascribable  to  the  three 
calamitous  conflagrations  which  attended  the  Latin 
conquest  of  the  Eastern  capital."**  Nor,  even,  was  any 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  Greece  imported  into 
the  West  by  the  crusaders;  and  the  true  restorers  of 
Greek  learning  in  the  Latin  world  were  Petrarca  and 
Boocaccio,  whose  exertions,  in  the  next  century  after 
the  Crusades,  were  aided  by  circumstances  upon 
which  those  wars  could  have  left  no  control.     Nor 


^  See  Uie  tntbeDticated  caUlogme  ot  \!bftlA\QMKaVBk^«n«o^^'^-^^^x 
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Qan  any  part  of  the  itlumination  for  which  Europe 
was  indebted  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  letters  and 
science  of  the  Arabians,  be  more  correctly  ascribed  to 
the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Franks.  For  the 
intellectual  splendour  of  the  eastern  khalifate  was 
extinct  before  the  First  Crusade;  the  rays  of  light 
diffused  from  that  source  had  long  previously  pene* 
trated  into  the  West  through  Spain  and  Italy;  many 
Latin  translations  of  the  Arabic  writers  had  been  pre* 
pared  in  those  countries;  and  Toledo,  Salerno,  and 
Cassino  were  flourishing  schools  for  the  transmuted 
philosophy  and  learning  of  the  Mohammedans.^ 
Lastly^  if  the  Crusades  had  exercised  any  decided 
influence  on  letters^  we  might  expect  to  find  its  traces 
in  the  native  and  romantic  poetry  of  the  West,  of 
which  the  darling  theme  was  modt  congenial  to  the 
cKivaJric  spirit  of  such  enterprises.  Apart^  however^ 
from  the  general  and  connecting  link  of  chivalry,  the 
Subjects  even  of  Trouveur  and  Troubadour  contem?- 
porary  song  do  not  much  abound  with  references  to 
the  adventures  of  Paynim  war.  Some  oriental  c(doup* 
ing  was,  no  doubt,  transfused  through  the  strains  of. 
the  numerous  minstrels  who  followed  their  lords  to 
Palestine;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  except  in 
two,  which  relate  the  deeds  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Crusades  do  not  form 
the  subject  of  the  romances  of  chivalry .f     It   has 

*  Mills,  CruMwi€s,NoV\k.^^.^^^V^^. 

f  /cifetn,  vol.ii.p.^^1  ,wi^\yML\o^,HwtoT>joi  rVcx>«fvv^^:xi.,^>^^ 
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• 

been  acutely  remarked,  that  those  expeditions  were, 
perhaps,  too  recent,  and  too  much  matters  of  real  life, 
to  admit  the  decorations  of  fiction  ;'^  but  neither  do 
they  appear  to  have  engrossed  more  attention,  as  sub- 
jects of  authentic  narrative,  than  the  other  political 
events  of  the  timen;  nor  to  have  particularly  quick- 
ened  that  fervour  of  historical  composition  which  is 
nsually  awakened  by  great  events,  and  tends  by  its 
excitement  to  stimulate  the  intellect  of  an  age.  In 
this  respect,  notwithstanding  the  natural  interest  and 
richness  of  their  materials,  and  the  spirit-stirring  cha- 
racter of  their  details,  the  Crusades  did  not  elicit  any 
striking  improvement;  and  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  chroniclers  of  the  Holy  Wars,  they  are  scarcely 
more  numerous,  or  of  higher  merit,  than  the  content* 
porary  natioual  annalists  of  the  same  ages. 

VI.  That  the  new  blending  of  so  many  masses  of 
men  of  various  climes  and  manners  in  a  common 
cause — the  commingling,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  great  family  of  nations— and  the  general  habit 
of  foreign  and  distant  travel — ^must  altogether  have 
gi\*cn  a  mighty  impulse  to  society,  and  dispelled  many 
clouds  of  ignonuice,  in  lyhich  the  previous  stagnation 
of  intercourse  had  thickly  shrouded  the  countries  of 
the  West— can  hardly,  we  think,  be  doubted  by  any 
inquirer  whose  judgment  has  not  been  misled  to  the 
mmintenance    of  some    preconceived    and    favourite 


^  Dnkp,  nM  Mtpr^ 
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theory.  But,  it  has  been  triuDdphantly  asked,*  if 
aorae  benefits  were  thus  necessarily  communicated  to 
Europe,  what  were  they?  Specific  jNroof  may,  in  ihis 
spirit,  be  vainly  demanded  of  a  general  consequence, 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  admits  of  n5ne.  Yet  no 
man  has  denied  the  striking  and  steady  progress  oi 
civilization  after  the  11th  century;  and  our  historian 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  his  view  of  society,  has  even 
marked  the  close  of  that  century  which  is  identical 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  as  the  point 
which  separates  the  extreme  darkness  of  barbarism  in 
Europe,  from  the  dawn  of  a  progressive  renovation.* 

K  the  Crusades,  by  the  stimulus  which  they  gave  to 
the  commercial  and  general  communion  of  nations, 
were  not  the  principal  causes  of  this  nascent  improve- 
ment during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  what  other 
attributes,  peculiar  to  the  times,  can  be  pointed  out, 
which  may  be  believed  to  have  exercised  so  strong 
and  universal  an  influence,  as  those  enterprises  with 
all  their  attendant  circumstances?  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Crusades  were  altogether  pernicious  to 
morality,  and  that  the  absurd  and  cruel  principles  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism  which  they  fostered  were 
equally  detrimental  to  religion.  But  here  again  is 
room  for  a  caution  against  the  confounding  of  proxi* 
mate  and  ultimate  consequences.  As  the  dissolute, 
as  well  as  the  pious,  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 

*  Berington,  Lttcrart/  nutory  of  CKa  ^\^Aiii.  Aqe$y  p.  269. 
I  Hallam,  Middle  Age*,  xoX.m.'^n^. 
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Cross,  the  habits  of  the  worst  portions  of  society  were 
not  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  license  of  crusading 
camps;  but  the  myriads,  who  perished  amid  their  ex- 
cenen  in  the  East,  at  least  relieved  their  native  lands 
of  the  burden  and  curse  of  their  presence.  The  stem 
spirit  of  religious  persecution,  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
terminating warfare  against  infidels,  is  the  darkest 
feature  in  the  operation  of  the  Crusades  upon  the  feel- 
ings and  happiness  of  their  times.  The  justice  of  the 
principles  upon  which  those  enterprises  were  either 
originally  undertaken  or  subsequently  perverted,  is 
utterly  indefensible  upon  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man; 
nor  were  there,  perhaps,  ever  any  human  contests,  in 
themselves  more  thoroughly  misguided  and  iniquitous 
than  those  holy  wars.  But  in  their  fruits  when  time 
had  purified  the  soil  in  which  the  wild  and  bitter 
stock  of  superstition  was  planted,  they  became  vei^ 
salutary  to  mankind.  The  union  of  a  religious  with 
a  martial  spirit,  however  incongruous  in  its  origin,  has 
tended,  more  than  any  other  combination  of  senti- 
ment, to  humanize  not  only  warfare  itself,  but  the 
ordmary  relations  of  civilized  life ;  and,  as  the  insti- 
tutions of  chivalry  were  matured  and  perpetuated  by 
the  Crusades,  we  owe  to  those  enterprises  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  moral  qualities,  of  personal  honour  and 
fidelity  to  obligations,  of  courtesy  to  the  one  sex  and 
respectful  tenderness  to  the  other,  which  have  de- 
scended upon  the  modem  gentWiSAXi)  laA  tsottc^^^s^ 
dignify  and  adorn  the  intetcoatM  ot  ^yJcAi^  ^^»*:5 
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In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  of 
the  in&uence  and  consequences  of  the  Crusades,  that, 
upon  the  state  of  religion,  they  were  at  first  per- 
nicious, but  ultimately  beneficial ;  that,  upon  the  dis* 
tribution  of  national  power  in  the  European  system, 
they  were,  altogether,  or  nearly,  immaterial;  that 
upon  the  internal  government  and  constitution  of  tha 
feudal  kingdoms,  they  are  no  otherwise  discernible 
than  in  favouring  the  growth  of  municipal  freedom; 
that,  in  the  diffusion  of  commerce,  they  were  most 
important  and  valuable,  but  in  that  of  learning 
absolutely  null;  that,  in  the  commingling  of  nations, 
they  must  have  given  a  strong  and  general  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  civilization;  and,  finally,  that,  at  least 
by  the  promotion  of  chivalric  sentimeut,  they  were  an 
obvious,  though  indirect  and  distant  means  of  amelio- 
rating the  social  morals  and  manners  of  £urope. 
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Tib  prrdUpOfiBf  cftsati  of  thoM  faioou  •otorpriMf  art  nnermllj  tttribiit««l  te 
tk«  iiii|NibiTe  infloeact  of  relifion  apoo  the  barharie  miod,  wo  instiUitioB  of  ehi- 
valrj,  tke  anion  of  maitUl  nod  •«p«rttitio«t  fMlini^,  and  tht  inflaenco  of  funatienl 
•siLtMiMm.  Bot  the  proximate  eaoeee  are  eeen  in  the  permeating  freoij  of  Hakeai, 
the  third  Patinite  khalif,  and  in  the  fanatical  craeltiesof  8e\)okian  Torkn.  The  re> 
porta  of  rtttumed  pilgrinif  retpeciinif  the  ineolting  and  aarage  cmeltj  of  the  latter, 
•a  well  aa  the  deatmction  of  tiie  Church  of  the  iGeurrection  bj  the  former,  excited 

Eaeral  ladigoatioa ;  bat  it  waa  not  till  the  return  of  Peter  tiaotier»  an  oflcer  of 
nienai  who  had  renoonced  hia  prrtfcMion  in  order  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage*  that 


mmy  wopoaal  waa  made  fur  attempting  the  expalaion  of  the  infldeb  from  the  IIolj 
I^md.  Peter  (the  Hermit)  laid  befure  Pope  Urban  II.  a  project  he  had  formed  for 
•xpeDiag  the  ioBdeb  from  Paleatine;  which,  being  barked  bj  the  complainu  of  tha 
ttmk  emperor,  Alexia,  and  the  urgent  appeala  of  Peter,  the  pope  waa  induced  to 
aapooaa  tha  pn^^ected  enterpriae;  accordingly  he  recommended  to  all  (.'hriatiaa 
pfiaaaa,  irat  at  the  Coancil  of  Placentia,  and  afterward  at  that  of  Clermont,  tbe  dnij 
•f  naloaalj  eagagiag  la  thia  holj  war.  At  the  latter  rouneil  the  pope  obtained  fn>a 
tha  ambaaaadora  preaeat  a  eommlatlon  for  Peter  Dautier  to  proceed  forthwith  in  the 
pcoaecutioa  of  hia  ehiralric  deaign.  The  eaaaing  vpring  ( lOVO;  waa  appointed  fur 
the  departora  of  the  ftrat  armj. 


Tht  CmttiJm — ^6orftee  Brpt^itiont, 
IMf  Peter  the  Hermit,  iaaaea  from  the 
wMtem  frootiera  of  France,  lead- 
ing an  immenaa  eoneooraa  of  the 
lowaat  ordera. 

The  rabble  maltitade  ia  divided  :— 

Thf/nt  diwifHiw,  of  29.000,  ia  led 
by  Waller,  the  PeaBylcua,  throogh 
Hungary. 

In  Bulgaria  they  art  all  dtetroyed, 
except  Walter  and  a  few  who 
cacape  to  CnsalaBtlBOple. 

n«  vecwNl  iftrtefoa,  of  40,000  on. 
der  Peter  tht  Hermit,  adraact 
into  Uaagary. 

TiMy  deatroy  Malltrilla  (Etatta) 
aad  abof  hter  ito  InhahHaali. 

Carlamw,  King  of  Haogary 
■arrhei  agaioat  thtak 

Tht  Balgariaaa  eat  tht«  aff  by 


At  Kiaaa  they  are  roalcd  with 
great  alaoghter;  their  eamp  ia 
oeepuiled  and  their  baggagt  fmm^ 
dered,  Ae. 

The  remnant  Brrirm  at  OoWlaBU- 
m«plcingrraldia(reaa;  tliaypaaa 
*mt0  Atim  Jf  hior. 
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They  are  nearly  all  cut  off  by  tht 

Turka  in  the  plain  of  Nice ;  only 

3000  eaeape. 
Fall  «'f  Walter,  the  Pennyleaa. 
third    divition,    of    15.000,   from 

Oermany,  ondtr  Gondenaehal,  a 

Oerman  monk. 
Their  atn»cioaa  wickedneaa  in  Han- 

gary  enda  in  their  rathltea  om*- 

aacrt  at  Belgrade. 
/*e«rf A  4f/e««fua,  of  SOO.OOO,  com- 

poeed  of  one  hagtmaM  of  tht  rilt 

rafteat  tf  Flraatt^  Flaadera,  the 

Rheniah  Frwriaeea,  and  England. 
They  are  joMtd  \m  two  •*  divinely 

teapirtd*  aahaab    a  goat  aod  a 


\ 


MaaMkcrt  af  Jtwt  at  M^ytaea  and 
Spifta^  aad  other  pbeat  ia  Oer- 
maay. 

Tba  Ckmaadan  arerthrowa  ia  Hon- 

[•*  ^  drtoAfWI  the  eamage  that  the 
eooraa  of  the  Danube  waa 
ehwked  with  the  bodlea,  and  ita 

vUa     ^kai:%r      **'^\^a«%    v*^'* 

^fl4 
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A.D. 


icpirit  of  eragading  was  rooBed 
into  aodon  by  the  Gooncil  oi 
Clermont,  and  before  a  single 
advantage  had  been  gained  over 
the  infidels,  the  fanatical  en- 
Umtiasm  of  Europe  bad  already 
cost  the  lives,  at  the  lowMt  com- 
botation,  of  250,000  of  its  people. 
Bat  while  the  first  disasters  of 
the  Crusade  were  sweeping  this 
mass  of  corruption  from  the  sur- 
face of  society,  the  genuine  spi- 
rit of  religious  and  martial  en- 
thusiasm was  more  slowly  and 
powerfully  evolved.  With  ma- 
turer  preparation,  and  with  stea- 
dier resolve,  than  the  half-armed 
and  irregular  rabble,  the  mailed 
and  orgauized  chivalry  of  Europe 
was  arraying  itself  for  the  mighty 
contest;  and  a  far  different,  a 
splendid  and  interesting  spec- 
tacle opens  to  our  view." — Proc- 
ter,] 

THK   FIRST  CRUSADE. 

.096  Though  not  undertaken  by  any  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Eunipc, 
was  eagerly  ombrace<l  by  the 
most  distinguished  feudal  princes 
of  the  second  order,  vis. : — 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Eustace  and  Baldwin, 
and  a  kinsman  also  named  Bald- 
win ;  Hugh,  Count  of  Verman- 
dois,  and  Robert  of  Normandy, 
brothers  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Kings;  Robert  of  Flanders, 
Stephen  of  Chartres,  and  Ray- 
mond of  Thoulouse-^he  first 
temporal  prince  who  assumed 
the  crown;  Boemond,  son  of 
Robert  Guiseard,  Prince  of  Ta- 
rento,  and  his  cousin  Tancred. 
Order  of  Departure. 

The  Jiret  divieioHf  under  Godfrey 
consisted  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  the  North 
of  Germany. 

Godfrey  receives  assistance  from 
Carloman  of  Hungary  and  the 
Emperor  Aleiius :  he  peaceably 
arrives  with  his  army  on  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Thrace. 

The  eecond  divUionf  under  the 
Counts  of  Vermandois  and  Char- 
tres, embraced  the  chivalry  of 
Central  and  Northern  France, 
the  British  Isles,  Normandy,  and 
Flanders. 
Their  passage  from  Ila\7  \*  op- 
posed by   the  BmvQTot  MQx\\x«t 
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and  Hugh  is  made  priioniw  at 

BuraxEo. 
1096  Tfaraoe  ravaged  by  tbe  Cmtmdmi, 
under  Godfirey,  in  ralaUati«B  for 
the  opposition  offered  Hagb  of 
Vermandois,  by  tiM  Knperer 
Alexias. 

The  third  c^tvinoa,  mider  Boemond 
and  Tancred,  composed  of  South- 
ern Italians — 10,000  hone,  and 
20,000  foot 

The  fourth  divinon,  under  the 
Count  of  Thonloose,  indodes  his 
own  vassab  and  native  confede- 
rates, comprehended  mder  the 
general  appellatioo  of  Ptoreneals. 
109T  Godfrey  at  open  war  with  Alexins: 
seixure  of  the  bridge  of  BLaeher- 
nse;  attack  upon  (k>nstaBliBO|»la. 

Hugh  of  Vermandois  mediates. 

Messages  from  Boomond  and  the 
Count  of  Thonlonse,  requesting 
Godfrey  to  defer  negotiations  tm 
they  should  arrive. 

Godfrey  submits ;  hence  an 

Accommodation  between  the  wily 
Alexis  and  the  crusading  princes; 
the  latter  swears  fealty,  tiie  former 
delivers  his  son  as  hostage. 

Approach  of  the  third  division  te 
the  Bysantine  oapitaL 

Boemond  at  first  refuses  to  do  ho- 
mage to  Alexius,  but  afterward 
submits. 

The  fourth  division  next  ap- 
proaches— ^its  leader,  Raymond, 
sternly  refuses  homage  to  Alexins 
whom  he  menaces. 

Alexius  craftily  gains  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  mind  of  the  aged, 
though  stem,  Raymond. 

Muster  of  the  several  divisions 
in  the  plain  of  Asia  Minor; 
numbers  estimated — ineluding 
100,000  mailed  cavalry,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  priests, 
women,  and  children— at  about 
700,000. 

Siege  of  Nice,  June  20;  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by 
stratagem. 

Battle  of  DoryUeum  in  July ;  ulti- 
mate victory  of  the  Crosaders. 

Evacuation  of  Asia  Bfinor  by  the 
Sultan  of  Roum. 

Triumphant  entry  of  the  crvtadiag 
hosts  into  Syria. 

Battle  between  Tancred  and  Bald- 
win. 

'^^V^wia  separates  from  tlie  nudi 
\iQ^^    vgA   ^\K^«m^^  «^tward, 
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wImI*  Moilfy  M  ikr  M  the  Ba- 
phratM. 
l^tT  TIm  CnMMlcn  ky  tiege  to  Astiaek 

fkniac  and  petliloiee  in  the  CbrU- 
Hftn  CMnp;  dbMrtlon  of  gre»t 
Bttflibon  to  Baldwin  in  Meoopo- 
tamia,  4e.  (  eowardiee  of  tht 
Ihiko  of  Normandj,  Count  of 
Cbartrof,  tht  Viaeonnt  of  Melun, 
and  Potor  the  Hermit 
1#M  Th€  Lntim  priHeipalihf  of  Edfa 
fmtmdtd  bj  Baldwin. 

Biefo  of  Antioch  renewed ;  the 
Tvfce  defeated,  throagh  the 
treachery  of  Pbironi;  citjr  pur- 
prieed  and  eaptared :  the  Turk- 
Ifh  garrtaon  eeoape  wiibin  the 
citadeL 

The  Saltan  of  Persia  nnttes  the 
Tnrka  againet  the  Chri^tun  in- 
vaders; tweDtjr-eight  emir*  l«*aii 
a  force  of  from  3000  to  44)00  ca- 
Talry  to  reliere  the  gmnUon  in 
the  Citadel  of  Aotiuch. 

Blockade  of  the  Cra^alen  in  the 
eitj. 

Beoond  famine;  horrible  dintress, 
attended  bj  eannibalism,  and 
▼ioe  of  ercry  kind. 

Alexiof  abandons  their  relief. 

The  despairing  Cmrader*  are  called 
into  action  bj  •a|ierttiUon  and 
the  impoetare  d  a  prie»L 

Great  battle  of  Antirieh ;  the  Turki 
rented  with  terrible  •laogbter. 

F^mmdmiutm  of  lk€  Latim  primei- 
pnlitjf  of  Amtutek  /  Doenond  ill 
rwler. 

DisnnioB  nsong  the  emending 
prinoea. 

Third  (amine  and  peetilenee  In 
Antioeh,  whioh  eweep  off  100,000 
pereone — eannibalism  again  re- 
•orted  to. 
lOVf  The  Craeaden,  now  nanbering 
onlj  1600  caralrj  and  30.000 
inlantry,  and  an  eqoal  number 
of  nnarmed  eamp  follower*,  Ac, 
preeeeded  from  Antioch  to  Jaffa 
byeea. 

Jwnealem  inreeted  bj  the  Cra- 
cad«ri,4ane. 

Bnfferiagi  of  the  beeieged  fVom 
thiret. 

Arriral  of  (lenoeee  gallayi  In  Jaffi ; 
the  mar  inert  are  broaght  to  the 
eamp  to  eonttniet  three  mora- 
bla  towera. 

Jemealem  taken  bj  the  Craaadere, 

Jnlj  Ik;  frightful  maeeaom  o(  . 

libe  JfaaMlmana  and  Jewa.  \ 

Jlillryntfea  of  the  "-■Tntmaw  Ui-^ 
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habitaata;  the  law  of  oonqvetl 
rappliee  to  Jemaaleoi  a  now  and 
Christian  population. 
1090  Fommdaiiom  of  lAe  iMtim  kingdom 
of  Jeraealcin  ;  its  first  king  is 
Oodfrtf  of  Bouillon,  elected  by  th« 


He  modestly  declines  the  title  of 
king,  aeecpting  only  that  *  of 
•'Defender  of  the  Tomb  of 
Christ' 

[Thns  the  great  design  of  the  /trsf 
CVaeac/e  hud  been  accomplished, 
in  the  triumphant  recorery  of 
the  Uoly  Sepulchre.] 

Foundation  of  the  Kuiijku  of  SL 
Jukm  of  JtmtaUm — the  origin 
of  which  was  an  hospice  founded 
in  Jerusalem,  in  1048,  by  a  few 
merchants  of  Memphis,  for  the 
accommodation  of  pilgrims  from 
Europe.  An  boepital  fur  the 
sick  was  afterward  added,  henna 
the  term — knights  hoepitallers  { 
the  members  of  which  are  also 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
When  the  Crusadeni  entered  Ja> 
ruMlem,  many  of  the  cheTalien 
determined  on  Joining  the  order-~ 
Ciodfrey  granted  a  donation* 
which  examine  was  followed  by 
other  princes.  To  the  usual  rows 
of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 
dience,  was  added  a  tow  to  ba 
always  ready  to  fight  against 
Mohammedans,  and  all  who  for> 
•ook  the  true  religion.  Thus 
was  the  ehiralric  lastitution — 
the  offspring  of  feudalism — made 
subeerrieot  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.     See  1118. 

Flourishing  period  of  ehiralry. 

[On  the  continent,  the  loweet  ta« 
nant,  by  military  serriee,  was 
fully  iacluded  in  the  prrtensioni 
and  pririleges  of  nobility,  ex- 
cept in  the  ca*e  of  imperial  fends, 
which  were  not  aeeouatcd  noble 
beyond  the  third  degroe  of  sub. 
infendation.  Hence  the  land 
which  bristled  with  Ibrtreeeea 
afforded  as  UMUiy  titlee  of  ao- 
bilitr;  and  every  eouatry  was 
filled  with  a  numerous  order  of 
minor  counts,  barons,  and  vavaa- 
eore— the  vassals  of  the  greater 
feudatories,  and  themselves  each 
the  chieftain  of  a  train  of  knlght- 
Iv  dependaata.  Tba  laasl  of 
Vhesa  W«  mVt^ 
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are  derived  tie  originml  dietifM- 
tion,  and  the  very  nanu  of  Chi- 
TALBT — waa  ft  memb«r  of  the 
same  aristooraoy  as  the  dnke  or 
oounty  the  priTil^ges  of  which 
order,  according  to  feudid  cus- 
toms, formed  an  impassible  line 
between  it  and  the' commonalty. 
*  The  exact  epoch  at  whidi  Chi- 
Talrj  acquired  a  religions  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  easj  to  determine. 
In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the 
form  of  knightly  investiture  was 
certainly  unattended  by  any  vows 
or  ecclesiastical  ceremonies ;  but 
in  the  eleventh  century,  it  had 
become  common  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  religion  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  knight.  There  is 
abundant  proof,  however,  of  the 
success  of  the  church,  before  the 
Crusades,  in  infusing  some  re- 
ligious principle  into  the  martial 
spirit  of  Chivalry.  The  original 
obligations  of  this  institution  in- 
cluded loyalty  and  honour,  cour- 
tesy and  benevolence,  generosity 
to  enemies,  protection  to  the 
feeble  and  the  oppressed,  and 
respectful  tenderness  to  wo- 
man.] 

1099  Approach  of  a  great  Fatimite  army, 

swelled  by  Turks  and  Saracens. 

Battle  of  Ascalon;  the  Crusaders 
yictorious;  they  acquire  much 
booty. 

The  princes  depart  for  Europe,  ex- 
cept Tanore(it  who  remains  with 
Godfrey. 

Daimbert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

1100  Capture  of  Boemond,  prince  of  An- 

tioch,  by  an  Arminian  chieftain. 

Death  of  Godfrey,  aged  40,  five 
days  prece^ng  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  his  reign. 

Baldwin  I.  prince  of  Edessa,  elected 
king  of  Jerusalem:  he  resigns  to 

Baldwin  du  Bourg,  the  brother  of 
Godfrey,  the  principality  of 
Edossa. 

1101  First  Crusade  by  land;  or 
Supplementary      Crusade      under 

Counts   Vermandois  and   Char- 
tros. 
IIOS  Vermandois  is  wounded  in  a  battle 
with  the  Mussulmans  of  Cilicia; 
dies  at  Tarsus; 
Rash  assault  by  a  vanguard  upon 
the  Egyptian  \ii\aAeT«*>  CYiMtxQs 
taken  and  murdeTed',  ^fiaXdwvci 
rescued  from  dea<h>>]^  s^  paX^tuX 
emir. 
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IIOS 
1104 


1100 


1108 
1109 


1111 


1113 


1113 


1117 


1118 


Aaotna redneed  \j  Baldwin;  the 
siege  of  Acre  formed. 

Arrii^  of  70  Gknoese  sbipi  with 
Crusaders,  which  results  in  the 
Conquest  of  Aere  by  Baldwin  L 

The  Count  of  Tholonse  is  joined  by 
several  French  princes,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  Supploneiftal  Cru- 
sade^ (1101.) 

Tortosa  taken  by  RaymoBd. 

Bertrand,  son  of  Raymond,  eifeets ' 
the  conquest  of  TripolL 

Tripoli  and  its  vicinity  erected  into 
a  county,  by  Baldwin,  for  the 
house  of  Thoolonsa.  Hence 
"County  of  TripolL" 

The  Crusaders  take  Beiytns. 

Sidon  captured  by  the  Cmsaders. 

[With  an  intervsl  of  four  yearly 
two  fleets  of  ScandinaTian  cruis- 
ers, who  had  performed  the  long 
voyage  fV^m  the  Baltic,  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the 
Syrian  shores,  co-operated  with 
the  Christian  forces  of  Palestine, 
in  the  siege  of  Stdon.  Although 
the  first  attempt  was  repulsed, 
the  second  proved  suceessfuL] 

Critical  position  of  the  State  of 
Edessa,  surrounded  by  Arme- 
nians and  Turks. 

Heroic  exploits  of  its  prince,  Bald- 
win du  Bourg,  and  his  relative, 
Joscelyn  de  (>>urteaay. 

Arrival  of  large  numbers  of  pil- 
grims and  Crusaders  ftrom  Eu- 
rope. 

The  order  of  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St  John  confirmed  by  Pspal 
BuU. 

The  Su^uk  Turks  of  Aleppo,  Da- 
mascus, and  Iconinm,  aMed  by 
Mohammedans  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  harass  and  often  de- 
feat the  Crusaders. 

Birth  of  NoureddtB,  the  younger 
son  of  Zenghi,  second  of  the  At- 
tabek  princes. 

Expedition  against  Egypt  oenduct- 
ed  by  Baldwin. 

Death  of  Baldwin  L  (in  Mareh)  on 
bis  march  toward  Egjrpt;  hit 
cousin. 

lialdwin  II.  (Prince  of  Sdessa) 
King  of  Jerusalem. 

The  order  of  KnighU  Hoepitallert 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  (called 
also  Knights  of  Malta)  becomes 
a  military  order.    Henee 

K)\\<](Wu  Tvn^(ar«  .•  institation  of 
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been  acutely  remarked,  that  those  expeditions  were, 
perhaps,  too  recent,  and  too  much  matters  of  real  life, 
to  admit  the  decorations  of  fiction  ;'^  but  neither  do 
they  appear  to  have  engrossed  more  attention,  as  sub- 
jects of  authentic  narrative,  than  the  other  political 
events  of  the  tifnen;  nor  to  have  particularly  quick- 
ened  that  fervour  of  historical  composition  which  is 
usually  awakened  by  great  events,  and  tends  by  its 
excitement  to  stimulate  the  intellect  of  an  age.  In 
this  respect,  notwithstanding  the  natural  interest  and 
richness  of  their  materials,  and  the  spirit-stirring  cha- 
racter of  their  details,  the  Crusades  did  not  elicit  any 
striking  improvement;  and  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  chroniclers  of  the  Holy  Wars,  they  are  scarcely 
more  numerous,  or  of  higher  merit,  than  the  contem- 
porary natioual  annalists  of  the  same  ages. 

VI.  That  the  new  blending  of  so  many  masses  of 
men  of  various  climes  and  manners  in  a  common 
cause — the  commingling,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  great  family  of  nations— and  the  general  habit 
of  foreign  and  distant  travel — must  altogether  have 
gi\*cn  a  mighty  impulse  to  society,  and  dispelled  many 
clouds  of  ignorance,  in  which  the  previous  stagnation 
of  intercourse  had  thickly  shrouded  the  countries  of 
the  West — can  hardly,  we  think,  be  doubted  by  any 
inquirer  whose  judgment  has  not  been  misled  to  the 
maintenance    of  some    preconceived    and    favourite 
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TIm  «nit«d  forees  oome  to  Epbe- 
sua;  here  they  separate — the 
Gertnaas  proceed  by  sea  to  Pa- 
leetine ;  the  French  by  land. 

Sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Turks  by 
Louis,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meander* 
1146  Surprise  and  defeat  of  Louis  in  the 
mountains  between  Pisldia  and 
Phrygia;  narrow  escape  of  the 
king. 

Retreat  upon  the  port  of  Attalia. 

Louis  transports  his  nobles  and 
knights  by  sea  to  Palestine. 

The  infanti-y  and  pilgrims  left  be- 
hind perish,  either  by  the  cime- 
tars  of  the  Turks,  or  the  unnatu- 
ral cruelty  of  the  Greeks. 

The  sovereigns  of  Jerusalem,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  resolve  on  re- 
ducing Damascus. 

1149  Great  victory  of  Saladin  over  the 

Christians  at  Antioch;  Ray- 
mond is  killed,  Josrelyn  de 
Courtenay  mado  prisoner. 

Unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus. 

Return  of  Louis;  he  lands  at  SL 
Gilles  on  the  Rhone,  in  October. 

[Louis  left  Metx  in  1147,  at  the 
head  of  70,000  knights,  mounted 
and  armed,  and  a  band  of  in- 
fontry  and  oamp  followers, 
amounting  to  about  200,000. 
He  returned  a  fugitive,  with 
about  300  followers,  in  barks 
furnished  by  Sicily.] 

1150  Return  of  Conrad  with  the  misera- 

ble remnant  of  his  army. 
[Thus  ended  abortively  the  second 
Crusade,  leaving  the  Christian 
cause  in  Palestine  again  desert- 
ed, save  by  the  scanty  bands, 
but  enduring  courage  of  its  ha- 
bitual defenders.] 

1151  Increasing  danger  of    the  Latin 

kingdom  of  Palestine  fW>m  the 
arms  of  Nonreddin,  the  Attabek 
of  Aleppo. 
Victory  of  Baldwin  IIL  over  the 
Turks  at  Jericho. 
1153  Ascalon  falls  by  the  chivalry  of 

Baldwin, 
lies  Death  of  Baldwin  IIL  ;  his  brother 
Almerie,  succeeds  as  King  of  Je- 
rusalem. 
[Though  Baldwin  was  destitute  of 
any  high  degree  of  ability,  his 
character  was  {graced  by  many 
nobU    and    cb\vaAs\o   <\u«X\v\^«. 
As  he  left  no  c^iWAtftT^,  ^«  "««* 
•uoe«eded  by  b\a  bToVYtet  K\t(i«- 
rio.  whoM  eqnal  modiKoenVs  ol 
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talent  was  nnreOeTed  hy  €h«  i 
virtues.] 
11<(3  Almerie  neglaets  immediate  dan- 
gers, and  was  tea  hia  enofies  ia 
projects    for    tha    eonqoeft   ol 

„Rgypt; 

Victory  of   Almerie    oyer  SUfa 

couch. 
Pelusium  besieged  and  taken. 
1108  Surprise  and  snnguinary  defeat  of 

Almerie,  near  Artesia,  by  Nou- 

reddin. 

1107  Second  signal  defeat  f»f  Skiracoucii 
on  the  Egyptian  frontiers;  tha 
Turks  capitulate  and  engage  to 
evacuate  Egypt 

1108  Project  of  Almerie  for  tha  perma- 
nent subjugation  of  Egypt. 

Pelusium  taken,  and  cmeUy  aadted 
by  Almerie. 

He  advances  before  the  vaQ  of 
Cairo. 

Death  of  Noureddin. 
1160  Fniluro  of  the  project  of  Almerie^ 
owing  to  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  and  the  craft  of 
tlie  visier  Shawcer. 

Retreat  of  Almerie  into  Palestine. 

Rise  of  Sallah-u-deen,  or  Saladin — 
the  scourge  of  the  Christian 
fortunes  in  Palestine. 
1171  Saladin  deposes  the  sona  of  Koa- 
reddin,  and  unites  under  his  sway 
all  the  Mussulman  states  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Tigris. 

Dissensions  and  weakness  <^  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine. 
1173  Death  of  Almerie;  hia  son 

Baldwin  IV.  (a  leper)  King  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Regency  of  the  king's  sister,  Sy- 
billa,  and  her  husband,  Guy  de 
Lusignan. 

Disaffection  of  the  barons  of  Pales- 
tine. 

1176  Siege  of  Alexandria. 

1177  Defeat  of  Saladin  before  Jemsalem. 
1183  Abdication   of  Baldwin   IV.;  his 

nephew 
Bafdteim  V.  (an  infant)  vnder  the 

protection  of  Joscelyn  de  Coarts- 

nay. 
Raymond,  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Subjugation  of  Aleppo  by  Saladin. 
Death  of  the  ez-king,  Baldwin  IV. 
Suspicious  death  of  Baldwin  V. 
1186  Oujf  de  LuMtgnan,  King  of  Jera 

Mlem. 
Cvdl   war;    Raymond  of  TripoB 
lifi^^a    >s^\sA!^\    -^UK    SaladiB 

W^l  ^y«ikaA2k^   \«cBMO^  x^ftaiMi^  Vat  n 
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Cross,  the  habits  of  the  worst  portions  of  society  were 
not  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  license  of  crusading 
camps ;  but  the  myriads,  who  perished  amid  their  ex- 
cenen  in  the  East,  at  least  relieved  their  native  lands 
of  the  burden  and  curse  of  their  presence.  The  stem 
spirit  of  religious  persecution,  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
terminating warfare  against  infidels,  is  the  darkest 
feature  in  the  operation  of  the  Crusades  upon  the  feel- 
ings and  happiness  of  their  times.  The  justice  of  the 
principles  upon  wliich  those  enterprises  were  either 
originally  undertaken  or  subsequently  perverted,  is 
utterly  indefensible  upon  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man; 
nor  were  there,  perhaps,  ever  any  human  contests,  in 
themselves  more  thoroughly  misguided  and  iniquitous 
than  those  holy  wars.  But  in  their  fruits  when  time 
had  purified  the  soil  in  which  the  wild  and  bitter 
stock  of  superstition  was  planted,  they  became  vei^ 
salutary  to  mankind.  The  union  of  a  religious  with 
a  martial  spirit,  however  incongruous  in  its  origin,  has 
tended,  more  than  any  other  combination  of  senti- 
ment, to  humanize  not  only  warfare  itself,  but  the 
ordinary  relations  of  civilized  life ;  and,  as  the  insti- 
tutions of  chivalry  were  matured  and  perpetuated  by 
the  Crusades,  we  owe  to  those  enterprises  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  moral  qualities,  of  personal  honour  and 
fidelity  to  obligations,  of  courtesy  to  the  one  sex  and 
respectful  tenderness  to  the  other,  which  have  de- 
scended upon  the  modem  gientWiSAXi)  ^sA  %^£^i^^%^s^ 
dignify  and  adom  the  lutetcoatM  oS  Y^>Ai^^«»s^^J 
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Conquest    of    CTpras    bj    King 

Richtrd. 
Richtrd's    fleet   disponed    bj    a 

storm. 

1191  A  MtusulmMi  troop-ship,  maimed 

bj  1,500  hands,  destroyed  by 
Richard. 

Arrival  of  the  English  before  Acre, 
June  10. 

King  Richard  Insnlts  Leopold  of 
Austria  before  Acre. 

Acre  capitulates,  July  13;  5,000 
hostages  left  by  Saladtn,  till  the 
ransom  money  of  200,000  pieces 
of  gold  should  be  paid. 

[The  conquest  was  dearly  acquired 
by  the  loss  of  100,000  Chris- 
tians.] 

Cold-  blooded  massacre  of  the  Mus- 
sulman hostages;  followed  by 
the  retnliating  slaughter  of  the 
captive  Christians  by  Saladin. 

Open  rupture  between  Richard 
and  Philip. 

Philip  of  France  retires  fh)m  the 
emsade,  leaving  10,000  of  his 
troops  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

Conrad,  Prince  of  Tyre,  King  of 
Jerusalem. 

Assassination  of  Conrad :  followed 
by 

Marriage  of  Henry,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, with  Conrad's  widow; 
henoe 

Henry,  of  Champagne,  King  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  found. 

King  Richard  departs  from  Acre 
at  the  head  of  the  combined 
army,  30.000  strong. 

The  Crusaders  winter  on  the  coast 

1192  Arrival  of  the  Christian  host  in  the 

valley  of  Hebron  ;  terror  of  the 
infidels. 

The  Austrians  desert  the  Crusade ; 
altfo  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  French. 

Unexpected  retreat  of  the  Crusaders 
from  before  Jerusalem. 

JaflEa  seized  by  Saladin. 

Oallant  exploits  of  Richard  at 
Askelon,  Ac 

Brittle  of  Askolon,  (called  by  some 
battle  of  Asbdod  or  Azotus;)  de- 
feat of  Saladin;  20  emirs  and 
40,000  Turks  and  Saracens  (in- 
cluding 7000  cavalry)  killed, 
September  7. 

Ascalon,  Jaffa,  CtMax«ak,  va^  OiMSa^t 
pUc«8,  faU,  lAtA  \yi«  YiAAda  ^  ^« 
Crusadert. 


A.  D. 

1193 


1193 


1194 
1195 


1196 


1197 


1198 


1200 


Tmoe  for  three  years  between  Sala* 
din  and  Richard ;  the  latter  dis- 
mantles  Asesdon,  and  the  fbrmer 
engages  not  to  molest  Tyre^ 
Acre,  Jaffis,  Antioeh,  and  Tripoli, 
and  to  grant  free  access  to  tU 
Christians  visiting  Jenmlem. 

Departure  of  Richard's  fleet,  hav'- 
iag  on  board  his  queen,  sister, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  eaptive 
king  of  Cypras. 

Richard  sails  from  Acre,  October,  9. 

End  of  the  third  Crwmde, 

Richard  lands  at  Corfu  bi  V^rea- 
ber,  and  leaves  it  abeat  the 
middle  of  the  same  raooth. 

Death  <^  Saladin,  March  4, 

[He  is  perhaps,  the  brightest  ex« 
emplar  in  history  of  aa  Asiatie 
hero;  and  his  virtaes,  Mke  the 
dark  traits  which  obaew^  them, 
exhibit  the  genuine  lineaBents 
of  his  clime  and  race.] 

Division  of  Saladin's  empire;  hii 
brother. 

Saphadin  reigns  in  Syria,  while 
his  three  sons  erect  distinct 
thrones  at  Cairo,  Damasens^  and 
Aleppo. 

A  new  Crusade  preached  in  Ger- 
many. 

Crusade  of  German  ehivaby ;  three 
great  armaments  under  the  gnid- 
ance  of  nobles  and  prelates  sae- 
sessively  arrive  at  Acre. 

Union  of  the  Mussulman  powers  of 
Kgypt  and  Syria  against  ths 
Crusaders. 

Indecisive  results  of  this  eampaigai 

Jerusalem  still  in  the  hands  «f  die 
infidels. 

Death  of  Henry,  nominal  king  ef 
Jerusalem. 

Almerio  of  Lusignam  marries  the 
widow  of  Heniy,  and  is  recog- 
nised King  of  Jenisalem  and 
Cyprus,  (1191.) 

A  fourth  Crusade  promoted  by  b- 
nocent  III. 

Folques  of  Neuilly  atones  for  a  life 
of  sin  by  preaching  a  new  Cru- 
sade. 

["  Without  tbe  rude  originality  sf 
Peter  the  Hermit,  or  the  leibming 
of  St  Bernard,  he,  nevertheleo, 
kindled  the  flame  of  religioei 
enthusiasm  throughout  Flaadeii 
and  France."] 

Many    French    barons,    Ae.  take 
>3BLa  CcQss ;  the  ohief  promoter  ii 
"^Xi&M^^^  ^«!i«sX  ^  ^!K^m!^arBS. 
Tiv%  \Nc^^Qa  ^  ^tvvMM^  Ns^nes 
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■poB  their  kDMty  Um  mAritfiBe 
Aid  of  V#nie«. 

!!•#  TKt  Vesetiaof  mgr—  to  ooovtj  tbt 
.  •rauuBtnif  to  Paleatine  for 
85,000  tilrer  marki. 

ISOl  Thfl  Cnuado  deUyod— lit,  by  the 
dMtb  of  Thibftod;  Sd,  bj  dU- 
Muaionc  ftmonf  the  I«««ieri ;  Sd, 
bj  tbt  d«fleitnej  of  30,000  markf 
to  paj  for  tfrnntbipoMBt. 

TIB  rOVRTI  CROSADB. 

im  Dtuwtart  of  tb#  CraMderi,  ooder 
UM  Maniaii  of  MoBlMrrat; 
£«r»  eaptBr«d ;  d«B«iMiatioiif  of 
9tbe  popo;  rtturn  of  Do  Movat- 
fori ;  new  dtttiaation  of  tbt  ar- 
Buunent*  owloff  to  tbo  •weeeat^il 
BOfotiatioM  of  tb«  frUods  of 
To«ag  Altxi««  with  Iho  Latin 
Wfftnc,  Ac.,  to  rrpUfo  bb  fAtb«r 
on  tho  thruBt  uf  the  Kaat,  wbicb 
ht«  onele  bad  «»or|>ed. 

1101  Tbt  CruMderi  sail  fur  CootUnti- 

BOpU. 

NtfotlatloBf  with  Altxioi ;  fit^t. 

Flight  of  Aleziat ;  laaae  r«tior«d. 

DiaanioB  between  the  Latini  and 
OrMki. 

Tonng  Alezitti  indoeee  the  Cm- 
•aden  to  defer  their  expedition 
till  the  next  jear. 

Third  pari  of  ConetantiBople  homed 
In  a  food. 

The  CmMiderfl  demand  the  fulfil- 
mma  of  Aleziw'f  pecnniary  agree- 
ment; thej  defy  the  two  empe- 
rare,  whieh  leadt  to 

Open  hoetiUtiet ;  the  Cnuaden  and 
the  Greekf  at  war. 
4St4  BeTolntion  in  Conftaniinople ;  the 
two  eaperori  depoted  by  Moor- 
sonie  I  Alesinf  ii  mordered. 

Death  of  Uaae  in  pri«oa. 

8eeond  eiege  of  Cwutantinople. 

Trtaty  of   partition   by  the  Cra- 


Captareuf  Conttantinople»  April  12. 
A  teeond  eontagratiun ;   deetmo- 

Uon  of  the  remaini  of  ancient 

letten  and  ari»  Ae. 
Pillage;  pmbUe  dbtribotieQ  of  the 

epoilt. 
M**Uwim,  of   Flaaden,   the    irtt 

Latin  Baiperor  of  the  Kait. 
The  Baatem  kingdom  dirided  he- 

tween  the  Latin  baruoa  aad  the 

Yenetlana. 
Capiare    af    Mowaonie;    he    li 

AiwwB  Ihom  the  f«flUBU  of  tk* 
ftilBr. 


A.  B. 

to  the  retene  of  hie  emintry  flrom 
the  Latin  domination. 

1204  Kmdo/tks  Fourth  CntMuU. 

[In  the  divicion  and  eqjoyment  of 
a  eononertd  empire,  the  eonfede- 
rated  baronf  leemed  to  hare  for- 
gotten the  original  ol^tet  of  thtir 
tsptditaoa ;  and  the  rain  trophies 
of  a  rietory,  not  orer  Paynim, 
bat  Christian  enemiet  the  gatet 
and  chain  of  the  harboor  of  Con- 
fltantinople— -■cot  by  the  new 
Emperor  of  the  Baei  to  Palettine, 
were  the  only  freite  of  the  fonrth 
Cmaade,  which  ervr  reached  the 
Syrian  tborecl 

1204  Trace  with  Saphidin  for  sis  yeara. 
I*  The  cnpidity  of  the  leaders  of 
the  fourth  Cnuade  oeeaeioaed 
the  Iocs  of  the  faircet  opportnnity 
of  re-estahHshing  the  Chrisdaa 
fortones  In  Palestine.  The  die- 
•entions  of  the  Mosfalmaa 
princes,  and  the  raragee  of  m 
dreadfnl  fiunine,  and  cenfeancBt 
pestHenee  in  Egypt,  woald  hare 
efecinally  paralysed  all  oppo- 
sition tnm  that  dangerons  qaar- 
ter  to  the  snessm  of  the  era md 
lag  arms.  But  the  hopes  ex- 
cited for  the  Christian  caasa 
wera  eomnleCely  lost  In  the  dU 
version  of  the  foarth  Crusada 
against  the  Eastcra  Empire. 

1210  Jukm  d*  BrUnm*,  King  of  Jerm- 


Saphidin  applies  for  a  pcoloacatta 
of  the  tr«ee,  whkh  the  Latlaa 
refnse. 

1211  The  Maasalnsan  arms  are  saossm 

twl  against  the  Latias,  wha  ara 
la  great  straits. 

1212  Appeal  uf  John  De  Brleaae  to  the 

pope  for  saeeoar  agaiast  the  la* 
idcls. 

1214  The  pope  dserece  another  Cramda. 

1215  The  4th  Latcraa  eoaaeil  sealuasly 

adupt 

TBI  rirra  carsADB— by  sea. 

1217  Pirtt  cxpeditioB,   the    Haagarlaa 
Crasaders  ander  their  King  A»« 
drew. 
Second  expeditloa ;  Qirmaas,  Il». 
Uaas,   French,    EngUsht 
Dake  of  Aastrla. 
1217  Abortive  campaiga  of KlagAadiav. 
The  Tarfcs  expel  the 
Jaraadlam 
UU  lUilMm  ^  hMlBM« 
Vmwcnma 

1- 


\' 
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A.  D. 

ins 

1219 


The  CnmAnt  inrftde  Bg^rpt 
Siege  and  capture  of  Damietta. 
Two  of  Che  BODS  of  Saphtdin,  Cora- 

dioiUf  and  Camel,  offer  the  cet- 

aion  of  Jerusalem,  on  condition 

(hat    the     Cmsaders    evacuate 

Egyp*" 

Thia  moat  aoeeptable  offer  rejected, 
through  the  enpidity  of  the  papal 
legate. 

1220  Disaatrona  oondition  of  the  Cmaa^ 

ders  near  CiUro;  the  legate  sues 
for  peaee. 
Peace  pnrohaaed  by  the  surrender 
of  Damietta  to  the   Sultan  of 
Cairo. 

1221  Disgrmeeful  return  of  the  Cmsaders 

from  Egypt  to  Acre. 
1224  Embassy  of  Herman  de  Saltsa, 
Grand-Master  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  to  the  Emperor  Frede- 
ric, offering  him  the  hand  of 
lolanta,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  de  Brienne,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem. 
1126  Marriage  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
and  lolanta ;  her  dower  consbt- 
ing  of  the  transfer  of  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  her  father  to 
Frederio. 

Frederic  promises  to  lead  an  army 
into  Palestine,  for  its  reconqueet, 
within  two  years. 
1228  Frederio  (emperor)  arrives  in  Pa- 
lestine with  a  reinforcement  in 
28  galleys. 

IHAculties  of  Frederio,  arising 
firom  the  iniquitous  persecution 
of  the  pope. 

Negotiations  with  the  Sultan  Cora- 
dinns;  peace  concluded  for  ten 
years;  free  access  to  Jerusalem 
granted  to  the  Christians;  with 
possession  of  Bethlehem,  Nasa- 
reth,  Ac. 
1220  Frederic  crowns  himself  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  patriarch  having  re- 
fused to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Return  of  Frederic  to  Germany ;  and 

End  of  the  Fifth  Crwade, 

Death  of  the  Empross  lolanta  in 
giving  birth  to  a  son. 
1280  Civil  war ;  struggle  for  the  crown 
between  the  partisans  of  Frederic, 
and  those  of  Alice,  widow  of 
Hugh  de  Lusignan. 

Reconciliation  effected  by  the  me- 
diation of  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Renewnl  of  bosllWlVes  \vQiw««Ti  >^i« 
Emirs  of  Syri^  and  t\i<i  IaWu*. 

s.r.r.1  th«««4  ^ttpim.  .u^ivAx^^^  ^*"::;t*^^^:5C:t.^ 

tared.  ^ 


A.  D. 

1230  Sanguinary  defeat  of  th 
Templars,  by  the  Emir 

1232  Another  Crusade  projed 
Council  of  Spoletto: 
nioana  and  Franeiaea 
thorised  to  preaeh  it. 
Appropriatloii  of  tha  m 
lected  for  the  Croaai 
pope  and  his  ftgenta. 

1235  Armenia  seised  by  tha  B 

1230. The  Christians  expelled 
rusalem  by  the  Saltan 

1237  Martial  and  religions  e 
excited  throughoot  Eu 

The  nobles  of  Fraaoe  mm 
take  the  Cross. 

Tbk  Sixrn  Crvsadb — two  a 

1238  L  Expedition  of  the  Fr 
saders  under  Thiband, 
Champagne,  Duke  of  J 
Ae. 

Defeat  of  the  Crusadert 
Count  de  Bar  slain,  I 
Montfort,  and  many  n 
knights  taken  captive. 

Retreat  of  the  King  ol 
upon  Acre. 

The  French  leaders,  I 
home. 

n.  Expedition  of  Richai 
Cornwall,  who  lands  a< 
companied  by  the  floa 
English  chivalry. 

His  arrival  strikes  the  M 
with  terror,  and  in 
Christians  with  eonftd< 

Richard  demands  the  i 
of  the  prisoners  tak< 
battle  of  Gata. 

He  marches  upon  Jaffa ; 

The  Sultans  of  Eg3rpt  ai 
cus  hasten  to  negotiaU 

1240  Jerusalem  restor^  to 
tians. 

Restoration  of  600  Christ: 

ers. 
Return  of  Richard,  Ear 

wall. 
End  of  the  Sixth  Cmead 

1241  The  fortifications  of  Jen 
built  by  the  Knights  1 

The  ravages  of  the  Mogi 
Minor  drive  sevornl 
Syria  for   settlements 
these  tribes — 

The  Kharizroian  hord 
cairalry,)  under  Barbi 
P«leaUnc,  being  guid 
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114S 


12a 


Iiidl*erimlnAt«  nasMere  of  tb«  In- 
habilMiy;  pUlag«  of  tb«  citj; 
ftnenU  rain. 

The  Knif  bu  TenpUn  unite  wiib 
tbc  Moflent  of  I>«iiiMca«,  Alep- 
po, Eai#,  ftfAiDst  tbe  Egyptians 
mmI  KbaritmuMit. 

Terrible  defeftt  of  tbe  Cbri»ti«ii 
ebiTslrj  And  tbeir  Moelem  alliee. 

FftU  of  TibeHM,  Aeealon,  4r. 

PAiMliBe  oremiB  bj  tbe  Kbrnrit- 


1344 


1246 


1147 
1S4S 


1249 


ISM 


Tbe  CbrbtiAa  ebiralry  eonlned  to 

Acre* 
Diffinioo  between  tbe  KberifmlAns 

and  Bfcyptiene ;  tbe  fonner  ex- 
pelled from  Peleetine. 
Holj  Kepolcbre  in   tbe  banda  of 

inftdeU. 

Tib  Sbtbitth  Cbcbadb. 
Tbe     new   CrunAde   wee  resolved 

apon  at  tbe  Couneil  of  Ljooii; 

temporal  wart  to  be  foapended 

fur  (bar  jeara. 
Cmaade  embraoed  in  Bnf  land  and 

Franee. 
Cjpmi    tbe    rendetroBA   of    tbe 

Freneb   Cmeaden;    bere    tbej 

ppend  8  roootbe. 
Loaie  paile  for  £fcjpt  witb    18dO 

veeeelp,  and  50,000  men. 
[In  imitation  of  tbe  plan  of  tbe 

iltb     Cmeade,    Kgypt,  ae    tbe 

principal  teat    of    tbe  Mo«leni 

power,   wae  affaln   eeleeted    for 

tbe  tbeatre  of  operataune.] 
A  etorm  di«pereee  tbe  fleet;  only 

700    knifbta,  onder  tbe  king, 

make  tbe  port. 
Panic  of  tbe  MaAialmanj ;    tbej 

eracnate      Damietta     to      tbe 

Frencb. 
Arriral  of  tboee  diepereed  by  tbt 

•torm,  witb  a  body  of  Enflieb 

noblee    nndcr    William    Lonf- 

•word. 
If  areb  of  tbe  Frencb  toward  Cairo. 
Raehneee  of  tbe  Count  d'Artoie  at 

If  ansora ;      bimtelf,       William 

Longnword,    and    a    boat      3' 

kaigbtf  tlain. 
Beatb  of  Ne^jmeddln,  SnltBa  of 

EmL 
Lonb  ocfeate  tbe  ICoeleme  at  Man- 

•ora. 
Cniadert  in  dietreee ;  famine  and 

peetileoce  make  frig btftd  rarafee 

among  tbem. 
Total  roat  of  tbe  Cnuaden  at  If  an- 

§on,  mad  enpfare  of  Loait ;  de- 
jCTMdiw  or«t  i«BtM,900  CkiU. 


A.D. 

1250  RevolaaoB    in    EgypI;    Lo«k  fai 

danger. 
Surrender    of    Damiettn   le    tbe 

Turks,  April  6,  in  exebange  tag 

tbe  king  and  noblee. 
Tbe  king  proceeds  to  Acre;   bat 

mont  of  bis  noblee  rstnm  boBM. 
[Durinff  four  years,  tbt  treasnrsa 

wbion    Louie  waa    enabled    to 

raise  were  lavlsbly  expended  ia 

refortifyinf   Jala,  Cmaaiun,  Si- 

don,  and  Aere.] 
12&3  Dissensions    amonf    tbe    Moelem 

emirs  of  8yria  and  Egypt ;  benet 

tbe  bopea  of  tbe  Cbristinna  ra- 

rire. 
1254  Renewal  of  boetilitiee;  tbe  MoaleBi 

bordes  approaeb  Acre,  b«t  aooa 

retire. 
Tbe  news    of    tbe  deetb  of   tbe 
ineen-motber  of  Fraaoe  basieni 


2: 


Departure  of  Lonle  Ibr  Europe. 
Smd  i^  lie  ^^ee«c*  CmtmdM. 
1265  Commercial  and  poUiieal    riraliy 
of  tbe  Venetian  Blnlee  tbe  enaaB 
of  troubles  in  Falesline. 
DisunloB    betweea    tbe     aeTeml 
ordera. 
1257  Sanguinary  battlse   between    tbe 
TempUrs  and  Knigbte  Hospital- 
lers ;  eooiplete  and  mercUeat  dB- 
stmction  of  tbe  forms r. 
Prepamlions  of  tbe  Templars  ia 
Europe  for  iaflietiBg  a  desperata 
▼engeance  Bpoa  tbe  Uoepitallera. 
1200  Appfoacb  of  the  Memebikee;  e*. 
eupatiea      of 
Aleppo. 
1202  Mameluke  inraaioae^ 


Desperate  and  unequal  battlee  be- 
tween tbe  now  united  orden  and 
tbe  Mamelukes. 

1265  Loes  of  Atotus ;  Lalias  pat  to  tbo 

sword. 
1260  Surrender  of  Sapboury  I  Boodocdar 

(orBibars)  treacberoavly  vlolatea 

bis  treaty,  and  murders  all  bia 

prisoners. 
1267  Loss  of   Cmsarea,   Laodicca*  and 

Jaffa. 

1266  Fall  of  AaUocb   before  BibarB  of 

Bgypt ;   massacre  of  40.000  (?) 

Cbrijtians;  100,000  are  sold  ae 

•lavee. 
Antiocb  abandoned  to  disalaUsa 

and  rain. 
Acre  is  aloae  la  tbe  battda  «C  tibt 

CVt\sDkaaA. 
\2M  KiM^bBt  CnaaAA  Va 


\ 
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A.D. 

ThI  EtOHTH  AHD  LaST  GrVBADB, 

1270  Undertaken  by  Louis  IX.,  bat  di- 

yerted  to  Africa.    (See  France.) 
Prince  Edward  of  England  sepa- 
ratcfl    f^m  the  French    before 
Tania,  and  proceeds  to  Sicily. 

1271  From  Sieily  he  departs  for  Pales- 

tine at  the  head  of  about  1000 
Englishmen. 

Bdwaird  arrires  in  Palestine  in 
May. 

The  report  of  his  arrival  strikes 
Bondocdar  with  terror:  ha  re- 
tires fh>m  before  Acre. 

Edward,  with  only  9000  men, 
marches  against  the  infidels,  and 
routs  them  with  slaughter. 

Assault  on  Xasareth;  capture  of 
the  city,  and  dreadfU  slaughter 
of  the  Moslems, 
t         Edward's  army  fidl  Tiotims  to  dis- 
ease. 

Edward  is  himself  taken  ill. 

Narrow  escape  fh>m  assassination ; 
Edward  kills  the  assassin,  (a 
Mussulman.) 

[None  of  the  writers  contemporary 
with  this  erent  knew  any  thing 
of  that  beautiful  fiction — the 
creation  of  a  much  later  age — 
which  ascribes  the  reoorery  of 
Edward  to  the  afiectionate  de- 
Totton  of  his  consort,  Eleanor,  in 
sucking  the  venom  from  his 
wounds.] 

Truce  for  ten  years  offered  by  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt;  aoeepted  by 
Edward. 

1272  Edward  and  his  wife  Eleanor  re- 

turn home. 
Snd  of  th€  Eighth  ChMa<is, 


A.  o. 

1274  Pop«  Gregoiy  X.  endeaToan  to  r«- 
rive  toe  omsading  spirit  in 
Europe. 

1276  The  Latins  twice  plunder  the 
peaceable  Moslem  traders;  sa- 
tiafaction  for  which  Koladnn, 
Sultan  of  Egypt»  rainly  de- 
mands. 

1280  Inrasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  renew  their  ravages 
every  year. 

1280  Dismemberment  of  the  eonnty  of 
Tripoli  from  the  Latin  kingdom, 
by  the  Mamelukes. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  destroyed  by  the 
Turks,  so  that  they  might  not 
afford  -protection  any  longer  te 
the  Christiana. 

1290  Further    outrages  on  Mnaaulman 
merchants  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Acre. 
Sultan  Khatil  demands  reparation : 
denied. 

1301  Khatil,  having  vowed  to  extermi- 
nate the  faithless  Franks,  leads 
an  army  of  200,000  men  against 
Acre. 
Fall  of  Acre,  the  last  Christian  poa- 

session  in  Palestine. 
Snd  of  the  War  of  the  Orneadee* 
["The  cessation  of  the  Cmaadea 
was  not  produced  by  any  abate- 
ment of  the  love  of  arma,  or  of 
the  thirst  of  glory,  in  the  chi- 
valry of  Europe.  But  the  union 
with  these  martial  qualities  of 
that  fknatical  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  the  Christian  warriors 
of  the  eleventh  eentury,  had 
been  slowly,  and  almoet  tno- 
roughly  4issolvedi"] 


tn  BMA. 


^ 


^ 


BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


